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NATIONAL  RETAIL  D  FLV  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


A  Message 

from  the  President 

For  more  than  twenty>five  years 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  been 
building.  To  attempt  an  appraisal  of  all  of  the  effort 
and  sacrifice  intelligently  directed  throughout  these 
years  would  be  futile. 

But  it  is  not  futile  to  contemplate  the  magnitude 
and  value  of  these  influences  and  their  consum¬ 
mation  which  is  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  of  today. 

Our  Association  has  been  dedicated  and  re¬ 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  our  craft  and  the  public 
it  serves  throughout  the  nation.  Invariably  con¬ 
structive  and  cooperative  in  its  national  policies,  it 
now  occupies  an  unusual  and  enviable  position 
acknowledged  by  important  and  responsible  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  government. 

It  is  a  great  responsibility  to  preserve  this  heri¬ 
tage  and  to  pass  it  on,  augmented  in  value,  to  those 
who  follow  us. 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  strengthen 
it,  and  nothing  must  be  permitted  to  weaken  it. 

DAVID  E.  MOESER 

Newly  Elected  President 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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Build  Up  Fur  Storage 

...  it  is  the  hey  to  more  sales 

Fur  storage  is  important,  because  storage  customers  are  good 
spenders;  It  provides  contact  with  the  best  charge  accounts  .  .  . 
affords  the  opportunity  of  discussing  fur  problems  .  .  .  therefore 
develops  new  sales.  A  survey  shows  that  for  every  $1000  spent  by 
this  class  of  customers  on  storage  they  spend  over  $2500  on  repairs 
and  alterations  alone.  All  of  which  summed  up  means  that  these 
folks  have  above-average  {)urchasing  power  and  above-average 
inclination  to  use  that  power. 

Many  stores  have  repelled  this  important  class  of  customers  with 
insipid  advertising — the  polar-bear-on-ice  type  of  copy — as  barren 
of  appeal  as  the  antarctic  which  it  pictures.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  least  several  large  stores  have  shown  the  way  with  new  copy 
and  new  appeal;  they  have  demonstrated  the  selling  power  in  copy 
stating  that  all  incoming  coats  are  positively  demothed  before 
storage — copy  reminding  their  customers  that  all  coats  are  put  in 
a  Plymetl  Quarantine  Vault  for  a  24-hour  treatment — a  vault  ex¬ 
actly  like  that  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
They  advertise  that  no  odor  remains  in  the  coat — that  the  process 
is  infallible  because  of  the  penetrative  power  of  the  gas.  In  short 
they  play  up  the  fact  they  store  furs — not  moths.  They  build 
up  this  important  class  of  customers  by  saying  in  effect:  “We 
want  your  business  and  have  modernized  our  vaults  to  prove  we 
are  in  earnest  about  this  thing.” 

The  cost  of  this  modernization  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
saving  usually  obtained.  A  great  many  non-selling  spaces  will 
yield  more  profit  if  allocated  to  fur  storage.  For  example,  a  space 
9  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  11  ft.  will  handle  about  $20,000.00  worth  of  coats. 

With  Plymetl  Vaults,  fur  storage  can  always  be  “in  the  black”  by 
a  wide  margin. 

Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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'flic  polar-bcar-on-ice  copy — docs 
it  sell  fur  storage?  Pitt  new  life 
ill  fur  storage  copy  by  featuring 
Plymetl  Quarantine  Vaults  in 
ivhich  furs  are  sterilised  against 
moth  life  before  they  are  stored. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  this  informative 
booklet  illustrated  below. 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Mamuiim,  Director 


J^resident  Moeser  ISeeds  No  Introduction 

T  its  ineftiii}:  on  January  23nl  last,  your  Board  of 
Directors  unaniinoiisly  elocted  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation — 
David  E.  Moeser  of  Boston. 

President  Moeser — Treasurer  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  (^oiiratl  &  Coinpaiiy,  Ine. — needs  no  introdue- 
tion  to  the  iiHMuhership  of  this  Assoeia  ion. 

His  reeord  of  serviee  in  hehalf  of  the  Assoeia¬ 
tion  and  its  members — over  a  Ion*'  period  of  years — 
is  a  most  noteworthy  one. 

During  1920  and  1921,  our  records  show  him 
st'iviii"  as  Se«*retary-Treasurer  of  the  Controllers' 
Congress. 

In  1922  and  1923  we  find  him  earryin<;  on  in  the 
important  post  of  (Chairman  of  the  Congress. 

Diiriii"  sueeeedin"  years  his  name  may  h«‘  found 
in  the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  Congress  play¬ 
ing  an  important  part  as  a  |»ast  Officer  and  as  a  nieni- 
her  of  its  important  committees. 

In  1932  he  was  elected  as  a  inemher  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
served  three  successive  years  as  a  Director  and  as 
Vice  President  for  the  New  England  States. 

In  1933  and  *31  he  served  as  a  inemher  of  the 
important  Code  (.ommittee  of  your  Association.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  years,  his  name  will  he  found  as  a  niem- 
hcr  of  the  Budget  Committee;  and  in  1935  he  was 
(diairman  of  the  Association's  Committee  on  Finance 
ami  Budget. 

His  work  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Prince  School  Endowment  Fund  is  well 
known  to  all  members  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
that  Institution. 

«  «  «  »  « 

Enumerating  the  foregoing  offices  and  appoint¬ 
ments  of  your  new  President — in  the  service  of  his 
Association  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half — is  in¬ 
deed  an  impressive  record;  but  it  fails  to  tell  fully 
of  his  constructive  work  and  achievements.  For 
President  Moeser  never  undertook  any  office,  post, 
or  assignment  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  members — tbat 


he  did  not  give  himself  wholeheartedly  and  untiring¬ 
ly  to  their  duties  and  successful  fulfillment. 

•  »  «  «  * 

David  E.  Moeser  is,  indeed,  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  long  line  of  distinguished  Pn'sidents  who  have 
preceded  him  during  the  past  quarter-century.  The 
Association,  its  memhers.  and  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
(’raft  generally  are  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  their 
new  leader. 

I  nder  his  administration,  we  predict  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  its 
work  in  the  advancement  of  retail  distribution.  His 
years  of  snecessful  experience  in  Retailing,  his 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  his  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  sound  jmignient,  foresight,  and 
his  ability  as  an  executive  and  organizer — make  the 
progress  of  the  Assoeiation  inevitable. 

«  •  *  •  « 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  administration,  we  can 
sincerely  pledge  to  David  Moeser  the  sujiport  and 
cooperation  of  his  fellow  retailers  at  all  times. 

Your  Netv  Directors 

S  a  result  of  the  annual  election  of  Directors — 
many  new'  names  a|>pear  upon  the  roster  of  the 
present  Board. 

In  adililion  to  President  David  E.  Aloeser  of 
Boston — Saul  Cohn  of  the  City  Stores  Company, 
New  \ork  City;  William  A.  Holt  of  Bullock’s,  Los 
Angeles;  G.  Irving  Latz  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne;  William  B.  Thalhinier  of  Thalhimer  Broth¬ 
ers,  Richmond;  and  Irwin  D.  Wolf  of  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh — have  been 
elected  as  Directors  for  a  term  of  three  years.  William 
H.  McLeod  of  Win.  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston; 
and  Jay  D.  Runkle  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  as  Cbairman  of  tbe  Sales  Promotion  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Divisions  respectively  also  become  new 
members  of  the  Board. 

•  •  «  •  • 

These  men,  who  have  recently  been  elected  to 
office,  in  company  with  other  Directors  whose  terms 
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did  not  expire  in  January — assure  the  Association  of 
a  governing  Board  of  high  ealihre  during  the  year 
ahead.  Under  their  direction  and  guidance,  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  welfare  of  the  Association  are  in  safe  hands. 

Memhers  can  be  assured  that  the  unusual  and 
unprecedented  problems  confronting  Retailing  and 
business  generally  at  this  time  will  receive  intelligent 
consideration  and  study  by  the  new  governing  Board 
of  the  Association — as  has  always  been  the  case  since 
the  very  inception  of  the  organization. 

«  «  «  *  « 

By  their  acceptance  of  office  these  men  have 
pledged  themselves  to  serve  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  All  they  ask 
in  turn  is — the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  towards  the  work  and  activities  of 
the  Association  which  may  be  rightfully  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  Craft. 

The  Ttventy -Fifth  Annual  Convention 

HE  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  your 
National  Association  is  now  history. 

But  the  Proceedings,  Minutes  and  Records  of 
that  Event  will  mark  it  as  the  greatest  gathering  of 
our  Craft  ever  staged  by  your  National  Association. 

From  the  standpoint  of  attendance,  excellence 
of  speakers,  and  constructiveness  of  program — it  was 
a  record-breaking  Convention. 

«  «  *  *  » 

The  high  spots  of  the  Convention  are  far  too 
many  to  comment  upon  editorially;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  opening  address  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Honorable  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  the  splendid  session  on  Social  Security 
Legislation  with  the  Honorable  Vincent  M.  Miles, 
member  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board,  and 
Dr.  Bryce  M.  Stewart — as  speakers.  The  session  on 
the  National  Housing  Problem,  which  attracted  to 
its  program  the  Honorable  A.  O.  Eberhart,  former 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  and  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Di¬ 
rector  and  General  Counsel,  T.V.A.;  the  Small 
Store  Session;  the  Forum  on  Employees’  Relations; 
the  Exhibit  of  Store  Displays;  the  Packaging  Con¬ 
test  at  which  the  Wolf  Award  was  granted;  and 
finally,  the  Silver  Anniversary  Banquet — with  Major 
Charles  H.  Strong,  President  of  The  ^'m.  Taylor  Son 
&  Company,  and  first  President  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association — presiding  as  Toast¬ 
master;  Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  President, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  David  Ovens,  who  de¬ 
livered  masterful  addresses;  and  the  touching  tribute 
of  Carlos  B.  Clark  to  the  late  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince. 

These  are  but  a  few*  of  the  many  high  spots  of 
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the  recent  Convention;  but  there  were  many  more 
which  members  will  w'ant  to  review  again  and  again. 

»  «  «  «  •U> 

Accordingly,  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  devoted 
largely  to  a  digest  of  the  important  speeches  and 
papers  delivered  and  read  at  the  various  sessions  of 
the  Convention.  Members  will  want  to  read  them 
and  pass  them  on  to  their  executives  who  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  its  sessions.  In  fact, 
this  Issue  of  The  Bixletin  may  well  he  regarded  as 
a  veritable  handbook  of  retail  problems  and  opera¬ 
tions,  which  will  be  found  valuable  during  the  year 
ahead. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Any  editorial  comment  on  the  recent  Conven¬ 
tion  would  be  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  express  our 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  our  Officers  and  Directors, 
committees,  speakers,  memhers,  and  Staff  and  all 
who  contributed  to  its  success. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  Convention,  but  any  other 
kind  of  Convention  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

And  W'hat  of  the  Bertha  Speers? 

“  .  .  .  .  the  most  challenging  talk  we  have  ever 
heard  at  this  Convention.” 

“I  predict  that  her  paper  will  be  talked  about 
long  after  we  have  forgotten  the  year  and  the  place 
of  this  Convention.”  “.  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  tragic 
commentaries  on  retail  business  that  I  have  ever 
listened  to.” 

Thus  did  store  executives  react  to  the  simple 
story  of  an  unemployed  salesgirl  as  she  told  her  job 
experiences  before  five  hundred  members  gathered 
at  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  to  consider 
the  subject  of  “Leadership  as  an  Aid  to  Profitable 
Management” — a  session  of  the  Personnel  Group. 
Seldom  has  a  speaker  at  any  meeting  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  had  such  an  emotional 
effect  on  his  or  her  audience.  By  simply  relating 
the  experiences  through  which  she  hoped  to  attain 
success  in  the  profession  of  selling,  this  salesgirl  was 
acclaimed  by  executives  from  that  level  of  store  man¬ 
agement  largely  responsible  for  her  disappointments, 
acclaimed  by  a  group  which  rose  to  its  feet  en  masse 
and  by  its  sustained  applause  seemed  generouslv  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  its  own  indictment. 

Some  of  the  things  which  happened  to  this  sales¬ 
girl  could  not  have  happened  in  some  of  our  stores. 
Other  of  her  experiences  would  he  unavoidable,  even 
in  organizations  where  leadership  exists  from  the  top 
down  through  to  the  very  least  of  the  store  group. 
Still  it  was  most  encouraging,  to  our  hope  for  the 
future  of  retailing,  that  all  stores,  regardless  of  the 
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degree  to  whieli  each  enjoys  true  leadership,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  story  of  this  salesgirl  as  constructive. 

In  the  selection  of  a  salesgirl  to  speak  on  the 
program,  many  were  interviewed,  several  considered. 
She  was  picked,  neither  because  her  experiences  were 
the  worst  nor  because  they  were  the  best.  She  had 
not  had  the  most  nor  the  least  experience.  Her  story 
was  the  most  typical.  As  such  it  spoke  for  itself. 
Furthermore,  it  was  the  nature  of  her  experiences 
that  counted,  not  the  stores  in  which  they  occurred. 
Could  the  identity  of  these  stores  have  contributed  in 
any  way  whatever  to  the  elfectiveness  of  her  story, 
permission  to  name  them  would  have  been  requested 
and  undoubtedly  granted. 

On  that  day  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
any  person  in  the  audience  to  escape  the  responsi¬ 
bility  placed  squarely  upon  his  or  her  shoulders  for 
the  experiences  of  this  salesgirl.  The  Bertha  Speers 
were  universal.  They  stood  behind  our  counters,  they 
greeted  our  customers,  they  sold  our  merchandise. 
Stores  A,  B  and  C  were  our  store,  all  in  one.  Every 
one  of  us  left  that  meeting  sincerely  determined  to 
do  something  about  the  Bertha  Speers  in  our  organi¬ 
zation,  many  or  few.  Be  her  name  Mary  Brown  or 
Susie  Smith,  Bertha  Speer  was  entitled  to  the  digni¬ 
fied  trcalmcnt  of  any  human  being,  to  the  intelligent 
direction  of  any  employee  who  holds  in  her  hand 
the  fate  of  our  enterprise. 

But  today,  only  thirty  days  after,  we  think  it 
well  to  ask,  “And  what  of  the  Bertha  Speers?”  Do 
we  dare  forget  them?  Can  we  survive  as  profitable 
businesses  without  even  more  serious  consideration 
of  them  in  the  future?  Whether  we  think  it  or  not, 
they  are  watching  and  listening.  Although  not  in  a 
position  to  dictate  our  personnel  policy  during  the 
coming  years  of  retailing,  they  can  do  much  toward 
crystallizing  the  ideal  of  every  progressive  retail 
employer  today,  an  ideal  which  visualizes  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  a  business  with  mutual  profit  to 
employee  and  employer  alike. 

A. A. A.  Tax  Refunds 

ETAILERS — if  they  have  not  done  so  already — 
seeking  a  refund  of  taxes  on  Floor  Stocks  paid 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  should  file 
their  claims  with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
prior  to  April  5th — ninety  days  after  the  invalida¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  itself. 

In  acconlance  with  the  amendments  to  this  Law, 
retailers  are  entitled  to  a  refund  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  element  contained  in  their  floor 
stocks  on  January  6th  last — the  date  of  invalidation 
of  the  Law. 

It  should  he  noted,  how'ever,  that  Section  21  (d) 
(2)  of  the  amended  Act  requires  the  claimant  to 
establish  proof  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid  by 
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the  processors  was  included  in  the  price  of  the  floor 
stocks  with  respect  to  which  claim  for  refund  is  filed. 

Retailers  may  be  confronted  with  some  difficulty 
in  substantiating  this  claim.  This  would  be  especially 
true  with  respect  to  merchandise  purchased  from  a 
large  number  of  resources — first  processors — who  did 
nut  pay  the  taxes  for  the  past  six  months  or  more; 
ami  also  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  who  secured 
their  materials  from  such  first  processors. 

The  fact,  however,  that  retailers  may  experience 
difficulty  in  obtaining  refunds  directly  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  properly  qualify  them  for  refunds  from 
first  processors. 

*  «  •  «  » 

Many  mills  have  notified  their  customers  that 
they  will  not  make  adjustments  on  A.  A.  A.  Taxes 
until  they  can  be  sure  that  retroactive  taxes  will  not 
be  imposed  by  new  legislation. 

The  question  arises  in  many  quarters  whether 
such  retroactive  taxes  would  be  constitutional;  and 
if  the  new  Law  provides  for  them,  whether  court  in¬ 
junctions  may  not  be  granted  against  their  collection 
as  was  the  case  in  the  payment  of  taxes  under  the 
original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

«  «  «  «  » 

Tour  National  Association  will  welcome  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  members  regarding  the  refunding  of  these 
taxes,  and  will  render  as  much  assistance  as  possible 
in  aiding  members  to  obtain  refunds  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Federal  Taxation 

TN  all  probability  there  will  be  no  general  revision 
of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress.  With  a  national  election  in 
the  offing  any  general  upward  revision  of  present 
taxes — or  the  imposition  of  new  taxes — would  be 
I)olitically  inexpedient. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  some  new  tax 
legislation  will  be  sought  to  provide  revenue  to  fi¬ 
nance  farm  relief,  and  possibly  to  pay  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  veterans’  bonus. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  new  excise  taxes — as 
a  substitute  for  the  Processing  Taxes  declared  invalid 
by  the  Supreme  Court — will  be  enacted  to  produce 
an  annual  yield  of  approximately  $500,000,000.  At 
this  time  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  new  taxes  to 
cover  the  cost  of  bonus  administration  will  be  sought 
— although  this  cost  may  range  from  $100,000,000 
to  $230,000,000  annually. 

*  »  *  »  * 

Although  no  general  revision  of  taxation  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  this  time,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  dearth 
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of  measures  dealing  with  revenue  matters  beiore 
both  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  been  informed  that  there  is  now  pending  in 
both  of  these  Committees  a  total  of  approximately 
700  bills  seeking  the  repeal  or  the  imposition  of  one 
form  of  tax  or  another. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  would  like  to  see  any  proposal  for  new  taxes 
originate  in  the  Congress;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Congress  is  awaiting  tvord  from  the  Administra¬ 
tion  as  to  the  amount  of  new  taxation  which  may  be 
necessary  and  the  sources  from  wliich  the  revenue 
may  be  obtained. 

F.H.A.  Terms  Changed 

FFECTIVE  February  15th,  an  amen«lment  to 
Regulation  7  of  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  has  been  approved,  which  requires  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  10  per  cent  on  loans  for  the  purehase  of 
household  refrigerators,  washing  machines  and  iron- 
ers. 

All  notes,  covering  these  appliances  submitted 
for  insurance  on  and  after  that  date,  must  show'  that 
the  borrower  has  made  a  cash  down  payment  of  that 
amount. 

This  amendment,  which  we  believe  is  a  step 
towards  sounder  credit  terms  as  applied  to  merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  under  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Act.  should  be  carefully  noted  by  all  members. 

We  believe  that  the  amendment  will  meet  wdth 
the  approval  of  all  progressive  retailers,  even  though 
it  may  be  regarded  with  disfavor  by  those  who  have 
been  doing  business  under  the  F.  H.  A.  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis. 

When  Does  Your  State  Sales  Tax  Expire? 


On  March  31st  next,  the  Maryland  Sales  lax 
terminates,  unless  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  called  to  extend  it  beyond  that  date. 

On  March  15,  1937,  the  Idaho  Retail  Sales  Tax 
expires. 

On  March  31st  of  the  same  year,  the  W  yoming 
Sales  Tax  terminates. 

On  April  1,  1937,  the  Iowa  Retail  Sales  Tax  be¬ 
comes  ineffective. 

On  May  1,  1937,  the  North  Dakota  Retail  Sales 
Tax  expires. 

On  June  30,  1937,  the  (Colorado  Retail  Sales  Tax, 
the  North  Carolina  Cross  Sales  Tax,  and  the  W  est 
V  irginia  Retail  Sales  Tax  terminate. 

On  July  1st  of  the  same  year,  the  Arkansas  Re¬ 
tail  Sales  Tax  and  the  Oklahoma  Consumers'  Retail 
Sales  Tax  cease  to  be  law. 

On  December  31,  1937.  the  Missouri  Retail  Sales 
Tax  terminates. 

This  means  that  during  1936  and  1937  the  sales 
tax  laws  in  twelve  states — covering  a  large  area  of 
the  country — are  scheduled  to  expire  in  accordance 
with  present  statutory  enactments. 

This  situation  offers  retail  and  consumer  groups 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  rid  their  respective  states 
of  this  unsound  form  of  taxation.  However,  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  if  these  groups  will  take  an 
aggressive  stand  in  opposing  the  extension  of  a  sales 
tax  in  any  form. 

Experience  has  shown  that  such  opposition  to 
obnoxious  taxation  of  this  character  cannot  be 
started  too  early.  Therefore,  if  a  sales  Tax  in  your 
state  is  about  to  terminate  during  the  months  ahead 
— get  busy  now  in  working  for  its  non-extension. 

In  doing  so,  retailers  can  be  assured  of  the  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  of  consumer  and  labor 
groups  who  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  form  of 
taxation. 


TOURING  the  past  two  or  three  years,  retail  sales 
taxes  have  been  enacted  by  a  number  of  state 
legislatures  under  the  pretense  that  they  were  needed 
to  meet  emergency  expenditures. 

Of  course,  these  legislatures  never  considered 
seriously  the  possibilities  of  meeting  emergency  ex¬ 
penditures  through  the  elimination  of  waste,  frills 
and  foibles  in  state  government,  as  was  done  in  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

Fortunately  for  retailers  and  consumers  alike, 
most  of  these  state  sales  tax  measures  were  enacted 
for  a  limited  length  of  time  and  many  of  them  will 
expire  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  Kentucky  Gross  Receipts  Sales  Tax  has  al¬ 
ready  been  repealed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
— effective  January  15th  last. 

The  Ohio  State  Legislature,  however,  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  of  that  State  until  March 
31,  1937. 
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State  Design  Copyright  Protection 
Legislation  Umvorkable 

OR  a  number  of  years  design  copyright  bills  have 
been  considered  by  Congress,  but  as  yet  no  such 
measure  has  been  enacted.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  Federal  bill  has  been  advanced  which  would 
accomplish  its  objective  without  imposing  undue 
burdens  upon  producers,  distributors  and  consumers; 
creating  newer  and  greater  evils  than  those  sought 
to  be  corrected;  and  in  many  instances  establishing 
unjustified  monopolies  which  would  have  harmful 
effects  upon  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 

If  the  evils  of  design  copying  can  be  corrected 
through  legislation — it  must  be  through  Federal  leg¬ 
islation  and  not  through  state  statutes.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  obvious  to  all  having  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  problems  of  goods  moving  in  interstate 
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nmiiiifft-e.  ^  ou  oaniiot  have  one  law  <iovernin{j  the 
l»i«»leelion  (»!  denifins  in  a  single  state,  ainl  entirely 
(lill'erent  laws  enaeted  for  the  same  |>urj»ose  in  eon- 
ligiioiis  states. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
New  ^  in  k  State  Legislature  at  Alhany  a  hill  intended 
to  estahlish  proprietorship  of  elothing  styles,  whieh 
if  eiiaeted  wtnild  apply  to  the  inode,  fashion,  or  inaii- 
iier  of  arrangenient  of  materials  in  the  making  of 
elothing  and  wearing  apparel  generally. 

Briefly,  this  Bill  would  require  one  who  sought 
to  estahlish  sueh  proprietorship  to  file  in  the  Offiee 
of  tin*  (loimty  Clerk  and  in  the  Offiee  of  the  Seeretary 
of  State  a  detailed  statement  of  the  style  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  and  a  drawing  of  the  same,  and  sueh  statement 
and  drawing  must  he  jirinted  onee  a  week — for  three 
sueeessive  weeks — in  a  newspaper  of  the  eounty  in 
whieh  the  elaim  has  heen  filed. 

If  the  elaim  of  proprietorship  is  granted,  pro- 
t<*etion  against  eopy  is  providi'il  for  a  period  of  six 
months. 

The  Bill  further  provides  for  drastie  penalties 
of  fines  and  imprisonment  upon  ail  those  who  vio¬ 
late  its  provisions. 

An  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Measure  in- 
dieates  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  redress  for 
retailers  or  others  who  may  wrongfully  be  stopped 
from  piirehasing  or  selling  garments  upon  which 
proprietorship  of  styles  has  been  granted  by  the 
State  without  justification.  In  fact,  this  Measure  is 
so  loosely  drawn  that  such  instances  may  abound, 
and  other  manufacturers  may  be  prevented  from 
manufaeturing  similar  garments  for  a  period  of  six 
months  because  unjustified  protection  has  been 
granted  to  one  not  entitled  to  it. 

•  «  •  «  « 

Such  measures  can  do  more  harm  than  good 
through  the  creation  of  unwarranted  monopolies 
whieh  will  make  themselves  felt  among  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  all  retailers  and  the  consuming  public. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  Measure  will  be  en¬ 
acted — in  fact,  it  does  not  deserve  serious  eonsidera- 
tion  by  the  Legislature. 

We  feel  compelled  to  comment  upon  it,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  but  another  indication  of  attempts  being 
made  by  some  interests  to  secure  through  state  sta¬ 
tutes  privileges  which  have  long  been  denied  them 
by  the  Congress. 

•  •  •  «  « 

Your  National  Association  has  always  been  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  protection  of  creators  of  truly  orig- 
inal  designs.  In  fact,  a  Committee  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion  is  at  work  right  now  attempting  to  solve  this 
problem  with  representatives  of  the  Garment  Indus¬ 
try  in  a  manner  which  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to 
all  manufacturers,  all  retailers,  and  to  the  consumer. 


This  problem  has  many  serious  and  intricate 
angles,  and  will  not  lend  itself  to  easy  solution. 

But  at  any  rate,  state  legislation,  sueh  as  that 
proposed  at  Alhany,  will  never  solve  the  problem  to 
the  satisfaction  of  anyone. 

Our  Annual  Expense  Studies 

^T^lIK  data  for  the  Departmental  Merchandis- 

ing  and  Op<*rating  Ri’sults  Report  is  now  being 
collected  by  our  (Controllers’  (Congress. 

In  onler  that  this  Survey  may  be  of  maximum 
value  and  use  to  all  members,  every  store  should  eon- 
trihiite  its  statistics  to  he  inehided  in  the  compilation. 

Duplicate  forms  for  recording  the  needed  data 
have  already  heen  sent  to  each  member;  one  is  to 
he  returned  to  us,  the  other  to  he  kept  for  your  own 
infurniation  in  eoni|)arison  with  the  completed  re¬ 
port.  These  forms  are  coded,  so  that  the  identity  of 
the  reporting  store  is  known  only  to  the  Manager  of 
the  (Controllers*  Congress. 

Replies  should  reach  our  Headquarters'  Offices 
by  March  14th. 

•  •  •  «  « 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
ITiiversity  is  also  at  this  time  conducting  its  Annual 
Survey  on  Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Spe¬ 
cialty  Stores  in  1935.  This  Study  is  sponsored  and 
financed  by  your  National  Association,  and  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  members. 

Not  only  is  the  Annual  Harvard  Report  of  di¬ 
rect  interest  and  value  to  members,  but  for  years  it 
has  been  regarded  by  legislators,  economists,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  representatives  of  farm,  labor  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  staffs  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  as  an  authoritative,  un¬ 
biased  statement  of  operating  costs  in  the  retail  insti¬ 
tutions  whieh  comprise  the  membership  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

This  year  more  than  ever  before,  these  Annual 
Expense  Surveys  will  assume  a  new  importance.  To 
you  as  a  retail  store  executive,  they  will  serve  as  a 
barometer  as  to  the  trend  of  your  operations.  To 
others  interested  in  retail  distribution,  they  will  por¬ 
tray  an  accurate  picture  of  what  it  costs  our  members 
to  serve  the  consumers  of  our  Nation. 

Those  members  who  have  cooperated  in  the  past, 
we  know  need  no  urging  to  do  so  at  this  time;  those 
who  have  not,  owe  it  to  their  Craft  to  do  so  in  1936. 

A  Tribute  to  David  Ovens 

AT  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention,  David 

Ovens  relinquished  the  duties  of  President  of 
your  Association — having  served,  ablv  and  well,  two 
full  terms  as  its  leader  and  spokesman. 

Fortunately — in  accordance  with  the  Bv-Iaws — 
he  will  now  become  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
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cil  of  Ex-Presidents,  which  will  insure  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  his  advice  and  counsel  for  a  further  period 
of  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Few  Presidents  of  the  past  were  ever  called  upon 
to  give  more  time  and  effort  to  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Craft  than  he.  Not  only  did  he  dis¬ 
charge  the  responsibilities  of  President  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  two  trying  years,  hut  also  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  in  Wash¬ 
ington — he  gave  freely  of  himself  to  the  problems 
of  all  Retailing. 

«  •  «  «  « 

At  all  times  he  showed  himself  to  be  an  able 
leader;  and  on  numerous  oeeasions — an  able  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Association  whenever  the  interests  or 
rights  of  its  members  or  of  Retailers  w'ere  at  stake. 

•  *  •  •  « 

During  his  two  terms  as  President — your  Nation¬ 
al  Association  has  grown  in  size  and  effeetiveness  and 
continues  to  maintain  its  position  of  pre-eminence 
among  the  great  national  trade  associations  of  today. 

«  »  «  «  « 

Perhaps  no  better  portrayal  of  the  personal 
qualities  and  achievements  of  the  retiring  Presi«lent 
may  be  had  than  the  words  of  John  C.  W  atson — who 


said  of  Mr.  (Jvens — on  the  oeeasion  of  his  retirement 
from  office: 

“1  pay  you  the  highest  tribute  when  1  say 
that  during  your  regime  the  N.R.D.G.A.  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  re-establishing  the  eon- 
fulenee  of  the  nation;  that  it  has  moved  the 
retail  industry  of  Ameriea  to  a  higher  plane 
of  human  service — that  it  has  revitalized 
those  principles  of  free  and  open  eonipeti- 
tion  umler  which  the  American  business 
man.  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  was  tlie  back¬ 
bone  of  the  marvelous  growth  and  progress 
of  this  nation  for  one  hundred  fifty  years. 

‘"It  may  be  truly  said  of  you  that  you  have 
fulfilled  the  hopes,  ambitions  and  desires  of 
the  great  leaders  of  your  craft  who  helped 
build  this  great  temple  of  retail  education 
and  whose  sons  and  grandsons  are  present 
here  tonight.” 

«  «  «  «  * 

^  cs — David  Ovens  has  won  the  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  Association  who  will  continue  to  look  to  him 
as  one  of  their  leaders  during  the  vears  to  come. 
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The  Silver  Anniversary  Convention 


After  four  days  discussion  of 
leading  national  problems  as 
they  relate  to  retailing,  gen¬ 
erally  appraised  as  inducing  more 
constructive  thinking  than  any  of  a 
long  line  of  predecessors,  the  25th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Jan¬ 
uary  20-24,  passed  into  history. 

The  housing  program  as  the  out¬ 
standing  element  in  merchandising 
plans  for  the  year  1936,  and  the  so¬ 
cial  security  program  as  it  will  affect 
management  and  control  operations 
and  employee  relations  were  the 
themes  which  dominated  this  Silver 
Jubilee  Convention.  Retailers  gave 
evidence  throughout  the  sessions 
that  they  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
close  interlocking  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  with  retail  prosperity ;  that 
they  accept  as  economic  and  social 
responsibilities  and  as  fundamentals 
of  good  business  the  principles  of 
service  to  the  consumer  and  justice 
to  the  employee. 

To  head  the  i\ssociation  during  a 
period  that  will  probably  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  social  objectives,  they 
elected  David  E.  Moeser,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  Conrad  & 
Company.  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.  Five 
vice-presidents  were  elected :  F.  W. 
Aldred,  President,  Cladding’s,  Inc., 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Jay  Iglauer, 
Vice-President,  The  Halle  Bros. 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  John 
C.  Watson,  President,  John  G  My¬ 
ers  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Frank 
H.  Neely,  Secretary,  Rich’s.  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  James  L.  Paine, 
President,  The  Crescent,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Five  new  directors  were  elected: 
Saul  Cohn,  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  City  Stores  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  G.  Irving  Latz,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind ;  T.  J.  Holt,  Vice- 
President,  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. ;  William  B.  Thalhimer,  Presi- 


David  E.  Moeser 


dent,  Thalhimer  Bros..  Richnunid, 
Va.,  and  Irwin  1).  Wolf,  V'ice-Presi- 
dent,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Director-at-Large. 

Packaging  Clinic 

A  soap  flake  box,  especially 
created  and  designed  by  Abraham 
&  Straus,  was  awarded  the  Wolf 
Special  Retail  Award  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  First  Retail  Packaging 
Clinic.  Honorary  awards  in  nine 
classifications  were  given ;  and  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  are  summarized 
the  Clinic  discussions  of  this  im¬ 
portant  new  phase  of  retail  promo¬ 
tion. 

“Straight  talk  and  to  the  point” 
might  have  been  the  slogan  that 
guided  the  speakers  in  general  and 
technical  sessions  alike. 

There  was  a  dramatic  moment  in 
the  Personnel  Group’s  “Personal 
Leadership”  session  when  Miss 
Bertha  Speer  concluded  her  unim¬ 
passioned  recital  of  a  salesgirl’s  job 
experiences — a  recital  later  called  a 
“tragic  denunciation”  of  retailing — 
and  the  audience  rose  to  its  feet  and 
applauded  her. 


There  was  drama  too  in  David 
Oven’s  address  at  the  banquet  ses¬ 
sion,  a  tribute  to  the  founders  and 
leaders  of  the  Association  through 
twenty-five  years  of  service;  in  the 
appearance  as  toastmaster  at  the 
banquet  of  Major  Charles  H. 
Strong,  President  of  Wm.  Taylor 
Son  &  Co.  of  Cleveland  and  first 
president  of  the  Association. 

The  convention  gave  evidence  too 
of  broadness  of  viewpoint,  a  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  retailers  to 
hear  both  sides  of  every  story, 
David  Lilienthal  had  a  large  and 
completely  absorbed  audience  when 
he  discussed  the  T.  V.  A.  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  session. 

To  commemorate  the  25th  Birth¬ 
day  of  the  Association  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “Twenty-Five  Years  of  Re¬ 
tailing”  was  distributed  to  members 
and  guests  at  the  banquet.  This 
book  deals  with  the  major  develop¬ 
ments  of  retailing  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  featuring  the 
achievements  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  during  that 
time  as  well  as  the  contributions, 
including  the  merchandise  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  advancement, 
made  to  retail  distribution  by  related 
industries. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
present  in  this  issue  of  The 
Buixetin  a  summary  record  of  the 
Convention.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  cut  and  condense  the  material, 
and  some  material  which  does  not 
lend  itself  to  briefing  must  be  post¬ 
poned  to  the  March  issue,  but  the 
advantage  has  been  gained  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  substantially  complete  conven¬ 
tion  record  in  one  volume. 

Resolutions 

The  Convention  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  program,  the  Fashion  Origina¬ 
tors’  Guild,  design  copyrights,  in¬ 
come  and  income  tax  publicity,  and 
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a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Stolen  Property  Act,  which 
are  reproduced  below.  It  also  pass¬ 
ed  resolutions  of  special  significance 
in  connection  with  the  housing  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  general  session  on 
housing. 

Social  Security 

Whereas,  Inconsistencies  exist 
iK'tween  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  and  some  of  the  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Acts,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  desirability  of  perfect¬ 
ing  and  harmonizing  amendments, 
and 

Whereas,  In  certain  other  re¬ 
spects  the  Social  Security  .\ct  fails 
to  meet  some  requirements  of  the 
Retailers’  Economic  Security  Pro¬ 
gram,  adopted  by  this  Association 
in  January,  1935,  and 

iriiereas.  The  .Association  is  now 
Ijeing  urged  to  support  Federal 
amendments  which  will  remove  in¬ 
consistencies  and  grant  States  great¬ 
er  freedom  of  choice  in  setting  up 
plans,  and 

Whereas,  The  proposed  action  on 
Unemployment  Com])en.sation  is  be¬ 
ing  held  up  in  certain  States,  pend¬ 
ing  decisions  as  to  changes  in  the 
Federal  law,  while  at  the  same  time 
reasons  entirely  Ixwond  any  control 
have  delayed  the  issuance  of  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  regulations  or  re¬ 
commendations  by  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Hoard  as  to  desirable  ])rovisions 
of  State  laws,  permissible  under  the 
Social  Security  .Act,  lx*  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention 
instruct  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
keep  informed  through  its  staff  and 
sucli  committees  as  it  deems  Ixst  to 
continue  or  appoint,  of  any  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  jiroposed  to  the 
Soci.al  Security  Act,  or  which  the 
As.sociation  should  initiate :  to  sound 
out,  if  it  deems  it  necessary,  the 
opinions  of  the  members  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  major  interest ;  and  to  take 
such  action  with  respect  to  such 
amendments  as  it  may  find  neces¬ 
sary  to  represent  the  As.sociation’s 
position. 

Fashion  Originators’  Guild 

JVhereas,  Numerous  complaints 
have  been  received  from  retailers 
and  their  buying  office  representa¬ 
tives  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Fashion  Originators’  Guild  of 
America  and  their  effects  upon  re¬ 
tail  operations,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  in  Con- 
A’ention  assembled  approve  the  sur¬ 


vey  now  Ixing  conducted  by  the 
headquarters  staff  among  its  mem- 
l)ers  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true 
causes  of  the  growing  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  program 
of  that  Ixjcly ;  and  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  that  proper  steps  l)e  taken  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  members 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  retailers 
insofar  as  this  survey  shows  they 
are  undermined  or  jeopardized  by 
the  activities  of  the  Fashion  Origi¬ 
nators’  Guild  of  .America. 

Income  Tax  Publicity 

W  hereas,  Section  148  (d)  of  the 
Federal  Revenue  .Act  of  1934  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  submit  annually  to 
the  Congress  a  report  containing 
the  names,  addresses,  amounts  of 
compensation  and  the  names  of  pay¬ 
ing  corj)orations  on  all  individual 
compensation  in  e.xcess  of  $15,000 
per  year ;  and  that  this  information 
may  be  made  public  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  This  publicity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  compensation  violates  the 
personal  and  private  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  may  make  them  the  prey  of 
countless  unscriqnilous  and  nefari¬ 
ous  schemes,  lx  it 

Resok'ed,  That  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  in  Con¬ 
vention  assembled  vigorously  pro¬ 
test  this  unwarranted  publicity  of 
income  ta.x  returns,  and  urge  its 
members  to  recommend  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  tliat  .Section  148  (d)  of  the 
Federal  Revenue  .Act  of  1934  be 
amended  to  the  end  that  such  pub¬ 
licity  be  prohibited. 

Resok'ed  further.  That  ct)pies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  Alemlxrs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

Income  Publicity 

Whereas,  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  is  opposed 
to  the  publication  by  governmental 
authorities  of  the  incomes  of  indi¬ 
viduals  because  it  believes  that  this 
inactive  is  in  violation  of  the  private 
rights  of  an  individual  and  makes 
him  subject  to  manifold  abuses  re¬ 
sulting  from  such  puhlicity,  there¬ 
fore  lx  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  in  Con¬ 
vention  assembled  urge  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Securities  .Act  of  1933 
so  that  the  compensation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  required  to  lx  reported  to 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  not  be  made  public. 


Design  Copyright 
W’hereas,  There  are  now  Ixfore 
the  Congress  proposed  measures 
dealing  with  the  copyright  of  de¬ 
signs.  and 

Whereas,  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  while  in 
sympathy  with  affording  every 
nesessary  protection  to  the  creators 
of  truly  original  designs,  Ixlieves 
that  these  measures  would  place  un¬ 
warranted  burdens  upon  retailers 
through  the  inahility  of  the  latter 
to  secure  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
rightful  ownership  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  commercial  designs, 
and 

Whereas,  These  Measures  may 
create  unfair  and  unjustified  mono¬ 
polies  with  resulting  unwarranted 
price  increases  to  the  consuming 
public,  lx  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  in  Con¬ 
vention  assembled  reaffirm  its  posi¬ 
tion  previously  .statecl,  that  it  vigor¬ 
ously  oppose  any  design  copyright 
measure  which  does  not  .specifically 
exempt  the  retailer  from  responsi¬ 
bility  for  cases  of  infringement  or 
alleged  infringement  unless  it  is  es¬ 
tablished  that  tlie  retailer  has  been 
the  infringer,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  Tliat  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  oppose 
any  such  measures  which — through 
the  creation  of  unwarranted  mono¬ 
polies — may  lx  contrary  to  the  jnib- 
lic  interest. 

Stolen  Property  .4et 
Whereas,  for  the  last  three  years 
distributors  engaged  in  tlie  sale  of 
merchandise  have  been  subjected  to 
serious  los.ses  through  the  o]x*ration 
of  gtangs  which  purloin  merchandise 
from  retail  stores;  and 

Whereas,  the  merchandise  so 
stolen  is  shipped  by  the.se  gangs  in 
interstate  commerce  for  resale ;  and 
Whereas,  prosecution  by  local  au¬ 
thorities  has  Ixen  and  is  necessarily 
ineffective  for  the  rea.son  that  each 
single  crime  is  of  a  minor  character 
and  not  punishable  bv  a  severe  pen¬ 
alty  :  and 

Whereas,  The  National  Stolen 
Projxrty  Act  is  not  at  present  avail¬ 
able  for  the  prosecution  of  these 
gangs  for  the  reason  that  the  .Act 
does  not  apply  except  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  or  receiving  of  stolen 
goods  of  a  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
or  receiving  as  security  for  a  loan 
stolen  goods  of  the  value  of  $500  or 
more;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  that  retail  mer¬ 
chants  may  be  protected  from  fur- 
(Coutiiiued  on  page  128) 
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Retailing — Past,  Present  and  Future 

i 

<  BY  DAVID  OVENS 

{  Retiring  President,  NRDGA,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

I  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1 

An  address  made  before  the  25th  Annual  Convention 


^  I  ^  HE  presentation  of  a  silver  coffee  service  was  made  at  the 
Silver  Jubilee  banquet  to  the  retiring  prcsiclent,  David  Ovens, 
by  John  C.  Watson,  president  of  the  John  G.  Myers  Company  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  spokesman  for  the  Association.  In  his  tribute 
to  Mr.  Ovens,  Mr.  Watson  said  in  part: 

“Comprehensively  the  man  of  the  hour,  we  honor  ourselves 
in  honoring  David  Ovens.  To  him  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
and  affection  that  our  poor  words  can  only  faintly  express.  It 
has  been  a  marvelous  experience  to  have  been  associated  with 
him;  merely  to  know  him  has  been  a  momentous  privilege.  The 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  retail  industry  of 
America,  have  had  in  him  a  master-builder,  a  far-sighted  states¬ 
man.  a  genius  in  judgment,  a  conqueror  of  difficulties,  a  hero 
of  the  workaday  world;  and  we  as  individuals  have  had  in  him 
an  inspiring,  splendid  friend,  whose  like,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
we  shall  seldom  see  again.” 


David  Ovens 

This  occasion  is  im)rc  tlian  the 
observance  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  our  Association 
— it  is  rightfully  a  tribute  to  those 
pioneers  who  in  their  wisdom  and 
foresight  saw  the  need  for  such  an 
organization  and  laid  its  founda¬ 
tions  so  well  and  soundly  that  it  has 
withstood  the  triumphs  and  the  fail¬ 
ures,  the  successes  and  disasters, 
good  times  and  hard  times,  the 
world-wide  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  greatest  war  in  history,  and  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  most 
severe  economic  depression  which 
has  ever  visited  our  land.  This  As¬ 
sociation  has  not  only  survived,  but 
it  has  grown  to  a  preeminent  posi¬ 
tion  of  power,  strength,  authority 
and  usefulness  among  the  commer¬ 
cial  organizations  of  the  nation;  it 
has  done  this  during  one  of  the 
most  trying  quarters  of  a  century  of 
modern  civilization;  and  on  its  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  past,  I  have  no  fear  for 
its  future. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  —  when 
this  Association  was  born — ^mer¬ 
chants  were  a  bit  more  modest  than 
they  are  today ;  and  the  founders 
of  this  Association  possessed  far 
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more  ability  and  keener  foresight, 
and  were  greater  merchants  than 
many  that  we  have  today !  During 
the  length  of  time  which  has  inter¬ 
vened,  we  have  witnessed  many  so- 
called  marvelous  changes  in  the 
technique  of  retail  distribution ;  but 
nothing  yet  has  ever  taken  the  place, 
and  nothing  ever  will  take  the  place, 
supersede  or  surpass  the  merchan¬ 
dising  genius,  sound  thinking,  and 
good  judgment  of  such  men  as 
founded  the  Association  and  started 
it  on  the  road  to  greatness. 

*  ♦  * 

From  the  days  when  the  early 
traders  came  out  of  Phoenicia,  wdth 
their  pack  trains  and  armed  cara¬ 
vans,  and  went  into  the  interior  of 
Asia.  Europe  and  Africa  bartering 
their  products  of  pottery,  vases, 
bronze  implements,  jewelry,  glass, 
embroideries  and  beautifully  woven 
and  dyed  fabrics,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  retailing  have  remain¬ 
ed  the  same — only  the  setting  and 
background  are  different.  We  have 
changed  the  camel  pack  to  palatial 
emporiums  and  monumental  struc¬ 
tures  on  the  Avenue — we  have  made 


use  of  marble  and  cain-stone,  rub- 
lied  mahogany,  and  even  beaver 
l)oard,  and  we  think  we  have  done 
something.  Rut  mark  me,  we  are 
still  engaged  in  the  business  of 
bartering  goods  for  a  consideration 
just  as  the  camel  traders  of  old  and 
their  successors  down  through  the 
centuries. 

Let  us  go  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  visualize  the  average 
store  of  that  period.  The  proprietor 
and  his  partners  were  not  secluded 
away  in  lavishly  furnished  executive 
offices — no.  they  spent  much  of  their 
time  on  the  selling  floors  greeting 
customers,  calling  them  by  name, 
and  learning  at  first-hand  what  they 
wanted ;  whether  the  store  was  able 
to  supply  their  needs ;  and  if  not, 
why  not? 

In  those  days  we  had  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  who  have  since  evolved  them¬ 
selves  into  that  modern  abomina¬ 
tion,  the  controller ;  top  salespeople 
who  led  the  way  towards  better  sell¬ 
ing.  and  who  really  knew  how  to 
sell  merchandise  have  now  been  re¬ 
tired  and  have  been  given  the  digni¬ 
fied.  high-sounding  portfolio  of 
sales  promotion  managers. 
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Buyers,  in  those  days,  knew  their 
merchandise  and  where  to  buy  it; 
they  knew  what  their  customers 
wanted ;  and  every  time  they  wanted 
to  buy  a  dozen  items  of  some  line, 
they  did  not  have  to  pore  over  in¬ 
tricate  statistical  tables  and  elabor¬ 
ate  charts  prepared  in  the  office  of 
a  merchandise  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  we  had 
no  planning  and  research  depart¬ 
ments  in  our  stores.  The  proprietor 
did  all  the  planning  and  research 
that  was  needed,  and  he  carried  the 
department  wherever  he  went, 
where  it  properly  belonged— under 
his  hat. 

When  you  wanted  to  mail  a  let¬ 
ter,  you  went  to  a  Post  Office — not 
to  a  department  or  dry  goods  store. 

If  you  wanted  to  hear  a  musical 
recital,  you  went  to  the  local 
Academy  of  Music,  Lyceum,  Opera 
House,  or  whatever  the  social  center 
of  your  community  was  called.  You 
did  not  go  to  a  retail  store  for  your 
cultural  entertainment — ^>’ou  went 
there  only  to  buy  merchandise. 

In  those  days  the  credit  manager 
— if  a  store  had  one  at  all — had  a 
comparatively  easy  job,  because 
people  did  not  buy  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  vacuum  cleaners,  radios  and 
fur  coats  in  1910  expecting  to  pay 
for  them  by  1915. 

Personnel  and  training  directors 


were  just  coming  into  being  in  some 
of  our  larger  cities  of  the  East,  but 
prior  to  that  time  the  hiring  and 
firing — and  training  if  any — were 
done  by  the  proprietor  himself,  or 
was  one  of  tlie  manifold  duties  of 
the  general  superintendent,  if  the 
store  was  large  enough  to  have  one. 

But  the  one  functionary  of  the 
old-time  store  who  seems  to  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  modern 
progress,  is  the  old-time  floor  walk¬ 
er  with  his  cut-away  coat,  striped 
trousers,  wing  collar  and  waxed 
moustache.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
backward,  for  today  he  is  only  an 
aisle  manager — dressed  just  as  you 
and  I. 

And  the  customer — finally  the 
customer — she  was  not  schooled  in 
the  science  of  home  economics — ^but 
somehow  or  other  she  managed  to 
get  along.  When  she  wanted  silk, 
she  bought  silk;  when  she  wanted 
groceries,  she  bought  groceries — 
not  trade  marks  and  brands,  cartons, 
bottles  or  labels ;  and  when  she 
wanted  furniture,  she  bought  fur¬ 
niture  to  pass  on  to  her  children 
and  her  children’s  children,  not 
pieces  to  be  discarded  with  every 
changing  whim  dictated  by  our  so- 
called  interior  decorators.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  of  that  day  knew  qualities ; 
she  knew  values — and  she  saw  to  it 
that  she  received  value  for  her 
money.  And  retailers  of  that  day 
served  her  needs  very  nicely,  be¬ 


cause  they  were  engaged  primarily 
in  the  business  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise  and  not  meddling 
in  all  sorts  of  activities  which  scarce¬ 
ly  allow  them  an  hour  each  day  to 
devote  to  their  duties  as  merchants. 

The  (Competition 

At  that  time,  our  mail-order 
houses  were  well  established  and 
were  doing  a  thriving  business.  In 
fact,  they  were  doing  so  well  that 
independent  retailers  everywhere 
shuddered  at  their  competition ;  and 
the  feeling  against  the  mail-order 
houses  was  so  acute  that  it  became 
a  common  occurence  for  local  re¬ 
tailers  to  invite  their  customers  to 
come  to  a  specially  staged  celebra¬ 
tion  in  town  and  to  bring  their  mail¬ 
order  catalogs  to  be  used  in  build¬ 
ing  a  huge  bonfire  as  a  special  fete 
of  the  event. 

*  *  * 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  we  cared 
little  alx)ut  the  old-time  Yankee  ped¬ 
dler  ;  who — with  a  pack  on  his  back 
or  a  wagon  load  of  merchandise — 
came  now  and  then  into  our  com¬ 
munities.  We  did  not  have  the  in¬ 
cessant  door  bell  ringing  of  the  so- 
called  personal  selling  representa¬ 
tives  and  house-to-house  canvassers 
of  today,  who  sell  you  anything 
from  a  pair  of  hosiery  to  an  expen¬ 
sive  automobile  without  making  it 
necessary  for  the  customer  to  leave 
the  portal  of  her  home. 

In  those  days  we  did  have  chain 
stores ;  but  they  didn’t  bother  us 
much.  They  were  young  and 
growing,  and  were  confining  them¬ 
selves  largely  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  products  and  the  sale 
of  five,  ten  and  twenty-five  cent 
merchandise.  We  graciously  ac¬ 
quiesced  to  their  competition  at  that 
time,  and  we  said,  “Let  them  have 
that  field  of  retailing  unto  them¬ 
selves — we  don’t  need  it.”  Ah ! — 
the  chain  stores  of  today  present  a 
different  picture  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution  than  they  did  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago — as  I  shall 
presently  point  out. 

Not  only  in  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion  have  wonderful  changes  been 
wrought  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years ;  but,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  we  have  witnessed  miracles — 
stupendous  to  behold — in  the  field 
of  government.  At  that  time  our 
national  public  debt  amounted  to 
$1,028,564,000  as  compared  with 
over  $30,000,000,000  today.  At 
that  time  we  had  approximately 
370.000  people  on  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  payrolls  as  compared  with 


Retail  Dry  Goods  Dealers  and  Their  Guests  Who 
Attended  Big  Banquet  That  Wound  Up  Convention 


William  H.  Hager  seiil  The  Bulletin 
this  flipping  of  a  highly  interesting 
drawing  from  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  Association’s  1915  Convention. 
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—well,  I  would  not  evc-n  venture 
to  guess  the  number  on  our  public 
payrolls  today.  I  tried  to  find  out, 
but  some  of  our  statisticians  hesita¬ 
ted  even  to  approximate  the  num¬ 
ber  at  this  time. 

*  *  * 

Amidst  the  conditions  which  I 
have  been  portraying,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Association  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  Out  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  conference  by  thirteen  mer¬ 
chants — largely  from  New  England 
— birth  was  given  to  this  great  or¬ 
ganization.  .\nd,  gentlemen,  the 

road  it  traveled  during  its  early 
vears  was  a  hard  and  rugged  one. 
In  response  to  a  letter  and  Ixioklet 
describing  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  .Association  mailed  to  4,000 
stores  shortly  after  the  formation  of 
the  .Association  —  one  meml)ership 
application  was  received,  paying 

annual  dues  of  $15.  Well!  in  that 

respect,  times  have  not  changed  very 
much. 

However,  when  the  first  .Annual 
Convention  was  held,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  within  its  memlx'rship  273 
stores,  located  in  37  states,  and 
transacting  an  annual  volume  of 
business  of  approximately  $400,- 
000,000.  Today  it  numbers  within 
its  membership  almost  5,700  stores, 
located  in  48  states ;  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  England;  France;  Den¬ 
mark  ;  Holland ;  Mexico ;  Cuba ; 
Hawaii ;  Japan,  and  even  in  far¬ 
away  .Australia — and  its  combined 
membership  does  a  total  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  $4,000,000,000. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  today  has  on  its  membership 
roll  all  the  important,  progressive 
department,  dry  goods  and  ready-to- 
wear  specialty  stores  of  the  United 
States — with  very  few  exceptions; 
and  these  latter  are  not  surprising 
because  in  any  given  group  there 
are  always  a  few  who  want  to  be 
lone  wolves  and  who  feel  that  they 
are  big  enough  and  rugged  enough 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  world 
alone.  Rut  make  no  mistake  about 
it — they  are  not  fighting  their 
battles  alone — the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  is  fighting 
their  battles  for  them.  They  share 
in  its  victories,  but  they  are  “riding 
free.”  You,  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  paying  the  bills,  while 
these  few  retailers  are  glorying  in 
their  mistaken  rugged  individual¬ 
ism. 

*  *  3k 

Now,  let  us  look  to  the  future! 
What  of  the  next  twenty-five  years? 


Excerpts  from  the  Address  by  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins, 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Banquet. 

N  the  .American  economic  system  the  position  of  the  dis- 
trihuting  group  is  unique.  A'our  business  depends  on  your 
ability  to  sell  more  and  more.  Better  and  better  goods  to  more 
and  more  peojilt'  at  lower  and  lower  prices.  Aon  must  therefore 
oppose  all  price  raising  and  volume  restricting  measures  of 
every  character,  hut  what  is  more  important,  you  must  favor 
anything  tliat  improves  the  general  well-being  of  your  communi¬ 
ties.  .  .  Of  the  forces  that  are  your  natural  allies,  the  most 
charaeteristie,  the  most  .Ameriean,  is  public  education.” 

“The  shorter  «lay  and  the  shorter  week  are  going  to  he  with 
us  long  after  the  depression  is  forgotten.” 

“I  am  now  convinced  that  the  greatest  danger  to  education 
in  America  is  the  attempt,  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  to  sup¬ 
press  freedom  of  teaching  inquiry  ami  discussion.” 

“Most  of  the  student  Re»ls  1  have  heard  about  have  been 
manufacturer!  by  the  hysterical  regulations  of  the  institutions  in 
which  they  are  enrolled.  They  are  not  Reds  at  all,  and  do  not 
know'  wliat  it  means  to  be  one.” 

“If  you  argue  that  we  must  insure  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  very  young,  I  will  agree.  But  let  us 
be  thorough,  about  it.  Let  us  begin  with  the  parents.  Let  us 
require  them  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  Let 
us  include  newspaper  men,  and  especially  the  designers  of  comic 
supplements.  Let  us  line  up  all  the  movie  stars.  Let  us  insist 
on  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  radio  performers.  If  the  teaehers 
are  to  take  an  oath,  Amos  and  .Andy  should  be  compelled  to 
salute  the  flag  and  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  once  a  day.” 


What  changes  do  we  see  taking 
place  all  around  us  in  the  field  of 
retail  distribution? 

Walk  down  the  Main  Street  of 
any  city  or  town  today  and  the 
names  of  our  retail  stores  are  al¬ 
most  all  alike.  Do  you  want  me  to 
name  them?  What’s  the  use! — you 
are  familiar  with  them.  They  are 
in  your  town,  in  my  town,  and  in  all 
towns.  If  you  should  ask  the  dele¬ 
gates  or  the  guests  of  this  dinner, 
who  are  here  from  Bangor,  Maine, 
the  names  of  the  stores  in  their 
town;  and  if  you  should  ask  the 
same  question  of  a  gentleman  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Houston, 
Texas,  if  you  please,  you  would  find 
that  they  are  all  precisely  alike.  That 
will  be  true  of  all  cities,  with  the 
exception  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and, 
gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  store 
there.  Don’t  ask  me  the  name  of  it. 

An  economist  told  me  the  other 
day,  “I  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
retail  field,  and  I  believe  that  the 
independent  retailer  is  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  out  of  the  picture,  but  of  course 
some  will  remain.” 


It  might  be  interesting  to  pause 
and  inquire  just  which  ones  will 
remain.  May  I  tell  you?  You  have 
been  told  by  every  convention  of 
this  Association  for  twenty-five 
years;  and  you  have  been  told  by 
this  Convention ;  and  you  have 
listened  to  tens  of  thousands  of  pap¬ 
ers  and  speeches  on  how  to  run  a 
successful  store  and  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness — and  if  you  do  not  know  how 
to  do  so  now — then,  I  think  your 
case  is  hopeless. 

The  independent  retailer  of  to¬ 
morrow  must  recognize  that  he  has 
no  God-given  right  in  the  field  of 
distribution.  He  must  recognize  the 
inevitable  competition  of  mail-order 
houses,  house-to-house  canvassers, 
great  department  stores,  great  chain 
store  organizations,  and  perhaps 
other  and  newer  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution  which  have  not  yet  come  into 
being.  Gentlemen,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
— make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Right  now,  if  I  were  to  ask  any 
independent  merchant  “what  is  your 
(  Continued  on  page  127) 
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How  Local  and  National  Associations 

Can  Cooperate 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 
Managing  Director,  NRDGA 


All  address  delivered  hejore  the  Conventioii  oj 
the  National  .  Issociatioii  of  Retail  Secretaries. 

SOMEONE  once  said  “National  problems  are  only 
community  problems  multiplied’’.  I  might  well  say 
that  the  problems  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(joods  Association  are  largely  the  problems  of  state 
and  local  associations,  multiplied  to  the  extent  that  they 
include  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  Union,  and  every 
city,  town  and  village  where  retailers  exist. 

Since  I  appeared  before  your  organization  a  year 
ago.  many  things  have  hajjpened  which  have  made 
themselves  felt  not  only  in  Retailing  but  in  the  field  of 
business  generally ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  business 
has  weathered  their  effects,  and  today  is  in  a  stronger 
position  than  at  any  time  since  1929.  While  we  still 
have  many  millions  unemployed,  and  other  millions  de¬ 
pending  upon  jHiblic  funds  for  their  very  subsistence; 
while  our  i)ublic  debt  is  on  the  increase  and  our  fed¬ 
eral  budget  greatly  out  of  balance;  and  while  we  have 
been  confronted  with  the  enactment  of  laws  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  scope  and  character;  nevertheless.  1  believe 
that  the  adherence  by  .\merican  business  e.xecutives 
to  the  fundamental  ])rinciples  of  economics,  will  lead 
us  out  of  the  depths  of  the  recent  depression  and  re¬ 
turn  us  once  more  to  a  position  of  national  economic 
stability.  Un(|uestionably.  the  degree  of  confidence  and 
courage  which  we  behold  on  all  sides  today — in  busi¬ 
ness  circles  and  in  the  very  bonus  of  our  people — far 
surpasses  that  of  a  year  ago,  or  at  any  time  since  those 
dark  days  of  1929  when  our  economic  and  social  struc¬ 
tures  started  to  totter  all  around  us. 

The  Tax  Situation 

While  I  am  scheduled  to  siuak  on  the  subject 
“Cooperation  between  Lcxral  and  National  Associa¬ 
tions”.  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  it  is  most  fitting  that 
I  should  take  this  opjiortunity  to  review  some  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  jiast  year  which  are  still  con¬ 
fronting  us.  as  retailers,  at  this  time. 

Foremost  among  these — is  the  problem  of  taxation, 
— a  problem  which  I  suppose  we  shall  have  with  us 
“until  death  do  us  part”. 

In  1931,  I  worked  out  a  formula  which  showed  that 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  federal,  state  and  local 
revenue  raised  in  this  country  was  secured  from  retail 
distributors. 

The  many  demands  made  upon  my  time,  due  to  the 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  many  other  matters,  have  prevented  me 
from  bringing  this  calculation  up  to  date;  but  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  this  percentage  figure  today 
would  be  even  greater  than  five  years  ago,  due,  among 
other  things,  to  the  increasing  number  of  states  which 
have  resorted  to  retail  sales  tax  levies  as  a  means  of 


meeting  their  ever-rising  costs  of  government,  loday, 
twenty-seven  states  have  in  operation  some  form  of  a 
general  sales  tax ;  and  of  this  number — nineteen  were 
enacted  in  1933  or  later. 

The  question  often  arises — Does  a  retail  sales  tax 
affect  sales?  The  answer  to  this  (juestion  may  be  found 
in  the  varying  e.x])eriences  of  retailers  located  in  the 
New  York  City-Brooklyn  trading  area  as  compared 
with  those  doing  business  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

On  December  10th  last,  a  Municipal  Sales  Tax  of 
2  ])er  cent — to  be  paid  by  the  customer — had  been  in 
effect  one  year  in  New  York  City ;  while  a  New  Jersey 
State  Retail  Sales  Tax — of  similar  rate — to  be  paid  by 
the  customer — became  effective  on  July  1,  1935,  and 
was  repealed  on  October  27th  of  the  same  year. 

It  is  iniixjrtant  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  in  com¬ 
paring  the  effects  of  these  similar  sales  taxes  upon  the 
sales  of  merchants  located  in  these  two  adjacent  trad¬ 
ing  areas. 

According  to  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  department  store  sales  for 
the  first  half  of  December,  193-1- — twelve  sho])ping  days 
— in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  were  13.2  per  cent 
over  those  for  the  similar  period  of  1933.  The  sales 
tax  in  New  York  City  became  effective  on  December 
10.  1934,  and  the  twenty  shopping  days  preceding 
Christmas  iti  that  year  showed  that  this  earlier  sales 
increase  declined  to  7.5  per  cent  for  that  period.  Even 
this  downward  trend  does  not  show  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture,  since  the  first  twelve  shopping  days  of  that  month 
included  four  days  during  which  the  Municipal  Sales 
Tax  was  in  effect.  In  fact,  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve  figures  had  been 
available  for  the  first  eight  shopping  days  of  1934 — 
with  adjustments  of  the  variations  for  the  number  of 
Saturdays  included — ^the  increase  in  sales  in  New  York 
City  would  have  been  greater  than  13.2  per  cent  as  re¬ 
ported  for  the  first  half  of  the  month. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  trend  of  department  store 
sales  in  northern  New  Jersey  for  the  same  period. 

According  to  the  preliminary  statistics  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  theie  was  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in 
department  store  sales  in  that  area  during  the  first 
twelve  shopping  days  in  December  1934.  The  increase 
for  the  twenty  shopping  days  preceding  Christmas  was 
9.1  per  cent — a  relatively  small  change  compared  with 
the  substantial  decline  experienced  by  the  merchants  of 
New  York  City. 

Moreover,  an  inquiry  among  retailers  in  northern 
New  Jersey  at  that  time  revealed  that  the  sales  in¬ 
creases  during  the  first  seven  shopping  days  of  the 
month — prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  New  York 
City  Sales  Tax — were  exceeded  by  the  gains  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  pre-Christmas  period. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  trend  of  sales  in  the  New 
Y’'ork  City-Brooklyn  and  northern  New  Jersey  areas — 
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nutnth  by  month — during  the  year  1935. 

In  January  and  February,  1935,  there  was  very  little 
dilYerence  in  sales  experienced  l)y  the  merchants  of 
Metroi)olitan  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey. 

In  March  of  that  year,  the  New  York  City-Hrooklyn 
sales  droi)ped  off  15  per  cent;  while  the  sales  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  declined  only  8  per  cent. 

In  .\pril  and  May  of  1935 — there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  two  trading  areas. 

Hut  in  June  1935,  when  New  Jersey  was  confronted 
with  a  2  per  cent  sales  tax,  to  become  effective  on  July 
1st — .sales  in  that  State  increased  7  ]K*r  cent  over  the 
ct)rresi)onding  month  of  the  preceding  year :  while  sales 
in  Metropolitan  New  York  remained  even  with  June 
of  1934. 

In  July.  1935,  when  the  New  Jersey  .Sales  Tax  be¬ 
came  effective,  sales  in  that  State  sliowed  no  change 
over  the  preceding  year ;  hut  sales  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  increased  13  per  cent;  indicating  that  retail  busi¬ 
ness  which  formerly  went  to  northern  New  Jersey  was 
now  being  enjoyed  by  New  York  City  retailers. 

In  August,  1935,  New  York  City  sales  showed  no 
change  from  the  preceding  year,  but  in  New  Jersey 
sales  showed  a  decline  of  9  per  cent. 

In  September,  1935,  New  York  sales  increased  11 
per  cent ;  while  New  Jersey  sales  increased  only  7  per 
cent. 

Now,  on  October  27th.  1935,  the  New  Jersey  Sales 
Tax  was  repealed  and  retail  sales  in  that  State  showed 
a  gain  of  1  per  cent  for  the  month ;  while  sales  in 
Metropolitan  New  York  declined  2  per  cent. 

In  November  1935 — with  the  New  Jersey  Sales  Tax 
off — sales  increased  9  per  cent  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  only  4  per  cent  in  Metropolitan  New  York. 

For  the  first  tw’elve  shopping  days  of  December  1935, 
New  Jersey  sales  showed  a  decline  of  only  4/10  of  1 
per  cent;  while  New  York  sales  declined  3.3  per  cent. 

This  period,  which  covers  one  full  year  of  operation 
of  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  in  New  York  City,  and  less 
than  four  months  of  a  retail  sales  ta.x  of  similar  rate 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  proves  that  this  form  of 
taxation  does  have  its  effect  upon  retail  sales  and  does 
tend  to  drive  retail  business  from  taxable  communities 
into  non-taxable  communities. 

I  think  that  the  exi)eriences  of  these  two  adjacent 
trading  areas  might  well  answer  the  question — Does 
a  retail  sales  tax  affect  sales? 

Not  only  are  we  confronted  with  the  ever-growing 
burdens  of  visible  taxation,  but  we  must  also  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  ever-rising  tides  of  indirect  and  in¬ 
visible  forms  of  taxation  which  are  bearing  down 
heavily  upon  the  incomes  and  purchasing  jxjwer  of 
the  Nation. 

The  rank  and  file  of  our  people  may  never  see  a  ta.x 
bill,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  paying  their 
full  share  of  taxes  through  various  invisible  tax  levies. 
They  do  not  realize  that  two-thirds  of  all  Federal  reve¬ 
nues  are  derived  from  indirect  and  invisible  sources  to 
which  they  contribute  their  share  daily  in  many  and 
diverse  ways. 

The  number,  kind  and  scope  of  indirect  and  invisible 
taxes  constitute  the  greatest  evil  of  our  entire  system 
of  taxation.  Just  as  long  as  millions  of  our  people  pay 
taxes  without  realizing  that  they  are  doing  so,  just  so 
long  shall  we  be  confronted  with  waste  and  extravagant 
public  spending  and  the  non-efficient  administration  of 
our  public  institutions.  This  is  one  of  the  foremost 
reasons  why  retailers  have  led  the  fight  against  the 


enactment  of  retail  sales  taxes  in  any  form.  Retail 
sales  taxes  are  unfair  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people, 
because  they  bear  most  heavily  iqwn  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets.  Sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  in  the  United  States  are  made 
by  those  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  whose  poten¬ 
tial  savings  are  less  than  4  per  cent.  A  3  per  cent  sales 
tax  which  w’ould  increase  jwices  3  per  cent  would  near¬ 
ly  wipe  out  the  savings  of  this  group.  Furthermore, 
the  enactment  of  sales  taxes  would  not  relieve  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  ta.xation  on  the  great  percentage  of  people  who 
own  real  estate  valued  at  $6000  or  less.  .Assuming  that 
real  estate  taxes  based  on  a  50  per  cent  valuation  and 
at  the  rate  of  six  mills  were  reduced  proportionately — 
then  an  owner  of  real  estate  with  a  value  of  $6000  or 
less  would  ]iay  in  sales  taxes  twice  as  much  as  he  would 
save  in  real  estate  taxes. 

Goveriimeiital  Eeoiioiiiy 

Sales  tax  levies,  whether  they  be  included  in  the  re¬ 
tail  price  of  goods,  or  ])aid  directly  by  the  customer  at 
the  time  of  sale,  are  a  comparatively  painless  means  of 
raising  large  revenues,  inasmuch  as  the  ta.x  is  paid  in 
small  daily  amounts.  Exix*rience  has  shown  that  legis¬ 
lators.  recognizing  this  fact,  are  prone  to  meet  the  ever- 
rising  costs  of  extravagant  governmental  spending 
through  urging  sales  taxes  and  increasing  the  rate  of 
the  sales  tax  whenever  they  are  confronted  with  the 
need  of  additional  revenues  to  ]iay  for  the  frills  and 
foibles  of  government. 

Progressive  retailers  advocate  sound  governmental 
economy  which  should  lead  to  Iialanced  federal,  state 
and  local  budgets  through  direct  tax  levies  based  upon 
ability  to  pay. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  all  thinking  tax  jiayers  will 
agree  that  we  shall  not  have  sound  economy  in  govern¬ 
mental  operations  until  every  wage  earner  is  required 
to  pay  a  direct  tax — nominal  though  it  may  be — as  his 
recognition  of  his  responsibility  for  the  support  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  (4nly  in  this  way  can  millions  of  our  citizens 
be  made  conscious  that  they  are  ta.x  payers  and  hence 
be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  pulilic  affairs  for  which 
they  now  unknowingly  pay  the  costs. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  discussing  the  subject  of 
taxation,  but  time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  so.  Before 
leaving  the  subject,  how’ever,  I  want  to  ask  all  Retail 
Secretaries  to  give  careful  thought  to  the  whole  tax 
problem.  I  want  to  ask  them  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  other 
business  groups  in  seeking  the  repeal  of  Section  148 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1934,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit 
annually  a  report  to  the  Congress  containing  the  names, 
addresses,  amounts  of  compensation,  and  the  names  of 
the  i)aying  corporations  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  year;  and  that  this  data  may  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  at  the  discretion  of  the  Congress. 

This  provision  of  the  Federal  Revenue  .Xct  is  just 
as  obnoxious  and  dangerous  as  the  so-called  Pink  Slip 
Provision  authorizing  the  publicizing  of  all  income  tax 
returns,  which  was  repealed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  Section  148  (d)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1934  should  be  repealed,  because  it  permits  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  personal  and  confidential  data  to  those  having 
no  legitimate  right  to  it ;  and  therefore  makes  public  a 
preferred  list  of  taxpayers  who  might  well  become  the 
prey  of  the  un.scrupulous  and  dishonest  in  carrying  out 
their  nefarious  schemes. 
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Retail  Secretaries  can  perform  a  real  service  to  their 
members  and  to  the  public  generally  by  expressing  the 
opposition  of  their  organizations  to  this  section  and  by 
supporting  the  Copeland  Bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Congress,  and  which  aims  to  nullify  this  section  of  the 
Revenue  Act. 

Price  Fixing  Legislation 

Another  important  problem  confronting  retailers  at 
this  time  is  that  of  Federal  and  state  price  fixing  legis¬ 
lation. 

There  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  Bill  by  Senator  Tydings  of  Mary¬ 
land — which,  if  enacted,  will  permit  manufacturers  to 
fix  the  retail  prices  of  their  products. 

Proposed  legislation  of  this  character  is  not  new  to 
the  Congress.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  enact  such  a  measure.  All 
efforts  in  the  past  have  been  in  vain,  because  legalized 
price  fixing  has  been  regarded  by  the  Congress  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest,  unfair  to  retail  distributors, 
and  economically  unsound. 

The  present  Bill  is  sponsored  largely  by  drug,  cos¬ 
metic  and  toilet  goods  interests — the  same  group  which 
has  always  championed  the  cause  of  retail  price  fixing 
— despite  the  failure  of  all  price  fixing  practices  under 
the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  op¬ 
pose  this  Measure — as  it  has  similar  measures  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  for  the  following  reasons ; 

It  is  against  the  interests  of  the  general  public  and 
may  unduly  raise  prices. 

It  will  foster  monopolies  among  manufacturers. 

It  will  prevent  proper  adjustment  of  retail  prices  in 
keeping  with  changing  manufacturing  or  raw  material 
costs. 

It  will  abolish  free  and  open  competition  among  re¬ 
tailers. 

It  will  tend  to  put  the  efficient  store  organization  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  inefficient. 

It  will  tend  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  initiative 
of  American  business. 

It  will  change  the  retailer  from  a  buyer  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  into  a  mere  selling  agent  for  the  manufacturer. 

It  constitutes  further  unwarranted  governmental  con¬ 
trol  of  business. 

It  will  not  accomplish  its  alleged  objective,  namely,  it 
will  not  stop  predatory  price  cutting — a  practice  which 
we  all  condemn. 

Price  fixing  legislation  has  always  been  condemned 
by  Labor,  Farm  and  Consumer  Groups,  as  well  as  by 
the  leading  economists  of  the  country.  At  this  time  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  all  state  and 
local  retail  merchants’  associations,  and  we  ask  them  to 
join  forces  with  the  aforementioned  groups — which 
represent  a  \’ast  cross  section  of  the  buying  public — in 
vigorously  opposing  the  enactment  of  the  Tydings  Bill 
or  any  similar  measure. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  proponents  of  price  fix¬ 
ing  legislation  have  sought  to  obtain  through  state  legis¬ 
latures  this  privilege  which  has  long  been  denied  them 
by  the  Congress.  During  that  time  state  price  fixing 
bills  have  been  enacted  in  approximately  ten  or  twelve 
states  of  the  Union,  appearing  under  the  guise  of  fair 
trade  practice  acts. 

Recently  the  New  York  State  Measure — known  as 
the  Feld-Crawford  Act — was  nullified  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Albany  in  a  decision  which  declared  the 


price  fixing  provisions  of  this  Act  were  plainly  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

The  Feld-Crawford  Act  compelled  retailers  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  manufacturers’  fixed  prices  of  his  products, 
even  though  they  had  entered  into  no  agreement  to  do 
so.  The  decision  of  the  highest  Tribunal  of  New  York 
State  tersely  stated  “If  this  be  its  meaning,  the  Law  is 
unconstitutional.  That  the  States  cannot  fix  the  selling 
price  of  any  and  all  commodities  has  been  settled.’’ 

As  many  existing  state  price  fixing  laws  passed  at 
recent  sessions  of  state  legislatures  are  similar  to  the 
New  York  State  Law,  this  decision  is  a  serious  set-back 
to  state  price  fixing  legislation. 

The  fate  of  this  Measure  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  state  legislatures  now  in  session  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidering  the  enactment  of  any  price  fixing  bill. 

In  my  estimation  no  state  bill  intended  to  fix  the  re¬ 
tail  ])rice  of  products  can  be  written  which  will  be  up¬ 
held  by  the  Courts.  All  attempts  to  enforce  such  meas¬ 
ures  must  eventually  prove  just  as  futile  as  the  Feld- 
Crawford  Act  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Social  Security  Legislation 

It  is  impossible  for  retailers  to  be  so  closely  linked 
with  the  economic  problems  of  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  without  being  equally  concerned  with  the 
social  problems  which  affect  the  Nation. 

Mindful  of  this  fact,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  at  its  annual  Convention  last  January, 
adopted  a  program  known  as  the  Retailers  Economic 
and  Social  Security  Plan,  providing  for  unemployment 
reserves  and  old  age  pensions,  which  in  many  respects 
— not  in  all — has  been  carried  out  by  the  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

No  doubt  the  many  and  complicated  problems  of 
Social  Security  Legislation  are  presenting  new  and  un¬ 
tried  problems  to  retailers  at  this  time.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is 
sparing  no  effort  in  studying  these  problems  and  in 
supplying  its  members  promptly  with  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  following  committees  of  the  Association  have 
been  at  work  for  several  months  now  in  order  that  the 
problems  and  needs  of  retailers  may  be  made  known  to 
]Hiblic  authorities,  and  that  retailers  in  turn  may  be 
assured  of  receiving  promptly  accurate  and  adequate 
information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Legislation  and  its  attendant  problems : 

The  Washington  Contact  Committee,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  William  H.  Bixby,  which  represents 
the  Association  at  Washington  in  all  matters  dealing 
with  interpretations  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Act: 

The  Controllers’  Congress  Committee,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Thomas  C.  Sperry,  which  studies  cer¬ 
tain  administrative  features  and  operating  costs  of 
Federal  and  State  legislation: 

The  Store  Management  Group  Committee,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  James  S.  Schoff,  which  studies  the 
administrative  features  of  the  program  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  employment  practices  and  personnel  relations. 

To  date,  under  the  auspices  of  these  committees,  the 
following  bulletins  have  been  prepared  and  distributed 
to  members  of  the  Association  and  to  Retail  Secretaries 
throughout  the  country: 

Bulletin  No.  1 — General  Analysis  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Act,  including  its  pro¬ 
visions  on  Unemployment,  Old  Age  Annui- 
(Contimicd  on  page  137) 
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Economic  Procedures  and  Social  Objectives 

By  The  Honorable  Daniel  C.  Roper 
Secretary  of  Coniinerce 


The  transition  from  extremely 
individualistic  enterprise  to  a 
system  of  interdependence  of  busi¬ 
ness  units  is  the  underlying  eco¬ 
nomic  trend  of  our  times,  Dr.  Roper 
said. 

“This,”  he  continued,  “naturally 
means  hut  one  thing,  which  is  that 
every  business  man  must  so  relate 
his  own  particular  enterprise  to  the 
general  pattern  of  interdependence 
that  common  evils  and  abuses  can 
be  eliminated  and  mutually-needed 
objectives  can  be  attained  .  .  .  .How¬ 
ever,  even  in  view  of  this  complexi¬ 
ty  and  interrelationship  there  is 
every  reason  why  the  tradition  of 
individual  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment  within  the  framework  of 
American  economic  units  is  still  en¬ 
tirely  practicable  and  desirable.” 

The  close  interlocking  of  business 
interests  lends  itself  to  abuses  in 
the  concentration  of  financial  and 
economic  power,  a  condition  which 
contributed  “in  a  major  fashion”  to 
the  depression  of  1929,  he  said. 

Secretary  Roper  pointed  out  that 
retailers,  who  feel  most  quickly  and 
directly  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  consumer,  have  brought  their 
operations  most  closely  into  line 
with  the  ideal  of  service — “not  only 
conforming  to  a  social  objective 
which  is  fundamental  to  democracy, 
but  .  .  .  also  adhering  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  what  is  termed  ‘good  busi¬ 
ness’  ”. 

The  period  from  1916  to  1930, 
Secretary  Roper  said,  witnessed  a 
“striking  trend  toward  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  wealth  in  fewer  hands.” 
Trends  such  as  these,  which  are 
serious  in  their  import  if  they  con¬ 
tinue,  must  be  studied  by  business 
men,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
so  direct  their  affairs  that  “inequi¬ 
ties  and  disparities  will  not  grow”. 

The  depression,  he  said,  forced 
business  and  government  to  seek  a 
method  for  the  preservation  of  the 
•American  economic  system  through 
the  carrying  out  of  sound  economic 
procedures.  “It  seems  to  me”,  he 
continued,  “that  we  have  probably 
now  progressed  far  enough  along 


the  recovery  road  to  make  an  honest 
apprai.sal  of  the  situation  as  a  basis 
for  formulating  a  philosophy  of  co¬ 
operative  and  corrective  understand¬ 
ing  and  action  which  will  enable 
business  and  government  to  elimi¬ 
nate  many  conflicts  and  to  work 
mutually  toward  an  objective  of 
further  sustained  and  consolidated 
recovery. 

Sound  Economic  Procedures 

“  Such  a  program,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  following 
fundamental  principles.  The  profit 
and  loss  system  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  maintained  and  must 
be  assured  general  channels  of  con¬ 
structive  progress.  After  all,  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  it  the  profit  system 
Ijecause  the  net  results  of  business 
must  be  judged  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  must  take  into  account 
the  profits  of  one  year  and  the  losses 
of  another.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  confidence  should  l)e  engen¬ 
dered  among  the  people  in  support 
of  this  system.  The  fact  that  a  nu¬ 
merically  small  minority  should  mis¬ 
use  this  system  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  selfish  ends  should  not 
Ik,-  allowed  to  undermine  our  faith 
in  proper  profit-making  endeavors. 
.\t  the  same  time,  every  effort 
must  be  exerted  by  sound  and  con¬ 
structive  business  and  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  eliminate  and  minimize 
those  evils  and  abuses  which, 
through  excess  profits,  create  dis¬ 
trust  in  the  profit  and  loss  system. 
In  our  country  increased  reemploy¬ 
ment  jnust  come  as  a  result  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  just  profits.  It  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  say  at  this  time  which 
must  come  first,  reemployment  or 
profit.  The  primary  objective  is  so 
to  direct  and  balance  these  proced¬ 
ures  that  the  system  will  be  given 
proper  scope  for  a  continuity  of  bet¬ 
terment  and  cooperative  expansion. 

“Facile  generalizations  about  re¬ 
lief  and  reemployment  can  only  be¬ 
cloud  the  real  factual  situation. 
Within  recent  months,  there  has 
been  a  very  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  reemployment.  With  a  con¬ 


tinuation  of  this  trend,  the  next 
period  of  twelve  months  should  wit¬ 
ness  a  very  significant  lessening  of 
the  relief  and  unemployment  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  economists  and  stud¬ 
ents  of  the  situation  feel  that  tech¬ 
nological  improvements  since  1929 
have  been  such  that  quite  a  large 
numlK-r  of  the  workers  previously 
employed  cannot  be  fully  reabsorbed 
into  their  former  tasks.  Further 
study  and  experience  is  necessary  to 
find  how  we  are  finally  to  cope  with 
this  problem.  From  our  present 
knowledge  there  would  seem  to  be 
only  two  possible  answers:  New 
enterprises  must  be  developed  or 
]dans  devised  to  support  permanent¬ 
ly  a  fairly  large  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  through  public  and  private 
financing.” 

Construction  Program 

Home  building.  Secretary  Ropt-r 
declared,  offers  the  outstanding  field 
for  the  development  of  new  enter¬ 
prise.  It  presents  an  opportunity  to 
increase  employment ;  to  achieve  a 
definite  social  objective  —  “good 
housing  fosters  social  stability” ;  and 
to  benefit  retailers  through  the  in¬ 
creased  .sale  of  furnishings. 

He  sketched  the  improvement  of 
business  conditions  since  March, 
1933,  which  indicates,  he  said,  that 
“a  very  constructive  basis  has  lieen 
laid  for  a  better  cooperative  rela¬ 
tionship  between  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment”.  ! 

“The  Department  of  Commerce”, 
said  the  Secretary,  “is  devoting  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  services  which 
are  helpful  to  retailers.  As  one  ex¬ 
ample,  our  Marketing  Research  and 
Service  Division  is  now  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  manual  for  the 
use  of  the  merchant  who  operates  a 
small  retail  store,  which  comprises 
in  the  aggregate  perhaps  eighty  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  stores  of  the 
country.  This  practical  handbook  of 
business  operation  and  management 
should  be  of  great  value  to  the 
small  retailer.  A  study  has  just 
been  completed  and  is  now  in  the 
printer’s  hands  which  presents  for 
the  first  time  a  picture  of  the  growth 
and  scope  of  operations  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Parcel  Delivery  .services  now 
being  used  by  many  retailers.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  as  to  the  adapta- 
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tion  of  tills  jirocediire  and  it  is 
ho])cd  that  this  service  will  he  of 
considerable  helji  to  retailers  in  re¬ 
ducing  their  delivery  expenses.  Re¬ 
tail  store  modernization  needs,  small 
store  analysis  from  the  viewpoint  of 
ojK-rating  data,  a  study  of  s]iecial 
taxes  levied  upon  distribution,  con¬ 
sumer  studits  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  families  in  the  low  income 


A  r  the  outset  Mr.  Sloane  out¬ 
lined  a  thesis  for  his  talk : 

"First,  that  the  recovery  in  gen¬ 
eral  business  activity  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  United  States  during 
•recent  years  has  been  gratifying  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  but  that  it  has 
not  gone  nearly  far  enough,  nor 
nearly  a^  far  as  it  could  have  been 
.  made  to*  go ; 

“Second,  that  certain  as^iects  of 
political  policy  have,  among  other 
factors  and  forces,  functioned  as 
harriers  to.  or  brakes  upon,  a  more 
sweeping  recovery ;  and 

"Third,  that  if  a  substantial  fur¬ 
ther  degree  of  recovery  from  the 
current  level  of  activity  is  to  be  had 
during  the  near  future,  important 
new  elements  (not  now  present) 
mu.st  he  injected  into  the  situation.” 

Where  Secretary  Roper  had  con¬ 
tended  that  recovery  since  1933  has 
proceeded  at  a  fairly  even  pace,  ac¬ 
celerated  by  the  N.  1.  R.  A.  hut 
showing  no  sudden  s]Hirt  after  the 
.Schechter  decision.  Mr.  .Sloan  held 
that  there  have  been  since  the 
spring  of  1933.  "four  distinct  minor 
waves  of  business  recovery,  the 
first  three  of  which  were  each  fol¬ 
lowed  by  minor  recessions." 

“The  first,”  he  continued  “began 
immediately  after  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  assumed  office  in  1933, 
and  culminated  at  about  the  time 
XR.-X  went  into  effect.  The  second 
upswing  occurred  during  the  spring 
of  1934.  The  third  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1934,  and  reached  its  top 
early  in  1935. 

“The  fourth  began  shortlv  after 
NR  A  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  appar¬ 
ently  is  still  in  progress.  This  minor 
up-swing  has  carried  business  to 
the  best  levels  which  have  been 
reached  since  the  1933  depression.” 

That  recovery  since  the  1933 
panic  has  been  modest.  Mr.  Sloan 
said,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  volume  of  physical  production 
during  these  years  has  been  about 


groups,  and  a  new  statistical  service 
of  monthly  retail  sales  data,  com 
prise  some  of  the  other  activities  in 
which  the  Department  is  now  en- 
gaged.” 

Secretary  Roper  concluded  by 
sketching  the  re.sponsihilities  of  re¬ 
tailers  for  maintaining  fair  trade 
practices,  and  for  educating  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  become  a  better  Inner. 


three-fourths  of  the  estimated  nor¬ 
mal  for  the  period,  and  likewise 
about  three-fourths  of  the  average 
for  the  "good”  vears  wliich  preced¬ 
ed  1929. 

Recovery  has  been  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  consumer  goods  indus¬ 
tries.  In  the  capital  goods  indn.stries 
in  the  final  quarter  of  193.^  "steel 
])roduction  was  ap]>roximately  75% 
of  the  1926-1929  average:  freight 
car  loadings  alnnit  63%  :  new  con¬ 
struction  only  alxnit  40%.  Hank  de¬ 
bits  for  the  full  year  1935  were  53 
per  cent  of  the  1926-1929  average: 
e.xi)orts  61%:  combined  profits  of 
leading  indu.strial,  utility  and  rail¬ 
road  concerns.  59%. "  The  .Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  makes  the 
statement  that  the  "lieavy”  indus¬ 
tries  have  reemjdoyed  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  workers  they  laid  off 
in  de])re.ssion.  while  consumer  in¬ 
dustries  and  other  industries  have 
reemployed  61%  of  their  laid-off 
workers.  The  situation  can  he 
remedied  only  by  stimulation  of  the 
heavy  industries.  Mr.  Sloan  de¬ 
clared.  There  has  been  restraint  on 
production,  he  said,  as  an  outcome 
of  political  policy  during  this  peri¬ 
od.  and  in  the  case  of  railroads,  dur¬ 
ing  previous  years.  There  has  also 
been  lack  of  confidence  in  the  minds 
of  business  men  and  investors. 

Stimulating  New  Production 

•Adv’ocating  federal  subsidy  for 
production,  he  mentioned  the  home 
building  program  as  a  start  in  the 
right  direction,  and  advocated  a 
substantial  extension  of  the  federal 
subsidy  principle. 

He  continued : 

"The  money  from  our  national 
trea.sury  goes  farther  when  it  is 
spent  that  way.  and  generates  more 
iieu’  production,  than  any  other 
kind  of  spending.  We  all  agree  we 
haven’t  enough  production.  That  is 
why  we  have  not  re-established  our 
former  prosperity.  We  have  tried 


in  various  ways  to  get  more.  4  best 
efforts  have  not  been  altogetlier 
effective  to  date,  to  state  the  ca.se 
mildly.  Then  if  there  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  we  need,  why  not  try 
buying  it  with  federal  subsidies? 

"Why  .stop  with  the  home  owner? 
He  is  politically  inqiortant.  hut  his 
individual  economic  imiiortance  is 
relatively  small.  Fay  a  lx»nus  of  .say 
10  to  15  i)er  cent  of  the  cost,  in 
good  hard  cash,  to  the  railroad  that 
will  lav  some  new  track  or  buy 
.some  new  cars:  to  the  utility  which 
will  enlarge  its  system  or  build  a 
needed  new  one:  to  the  factory 
t)wner  who  will  build  a  new  plant 
or  renovate  an  existing  one.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  Malcolm  C.  Rorty 
plan  which  was  advocated  at  Wash¬ 
ington  two  or  three  years  ago.  hut 
which  succumbed  to  sleejiing  sick¬ 
ness  because  of  the  then  prevailing 
belief  that  there  were  other  ways  of 
accomjilishing  the  same  results.  The 
plan’s  greatest  virtue  is  that  ten 
dollars  of  federal  cash  spent  in  this 
way  produces  one  hunclred  dollars 
worth  of  new  production. 

“But  even  at  its  maximum  liest. 
neither  such  a  ])lan  as  this  nor  any 
similar  one.  nor  any  other  single 
one.  would  give  us  the  volume  of 
output  that  we  retjuire  for  the  re¬ 
attainment  of  previous  standards. 
Indeed  to  re-establish  such  stand¬ 
ards.  we  would  require  an  even 
larger  national  product  than  we  had 
in  any  of  the  1926-1929  prosperity 
years.  Remember,  there  are  4  mil¬ 
lion  more  available  workers  in  this 
cc)untry  today  than  there  were  in 
1929,  according  to  .A.  F.  L.  esti¬ 
mates. 

"What  is  needed  is  a  breaking 
down  of  the  restraints  upon  produc¬ 
tion  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
and  in  whatever  form  they  are  to  be 
found :  a  reversal  of  measures 
which  subtract  from  the  total  sum 
of  production  without  adding  an 
equivalent  amount,  or  more,  in 
some  other  quarter :  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  stimulation  of  production 
for  the  restraint  or  retardation  of 
production.  That  is  the  way  to- 
greater  national  wealth ;  to  greater 
economic  happiness  for  all  our  citi¬ 
zens.  In  finding  that  way.  we  busi¬ 
ness  men  must  have  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  help  and  understanding  of 
our  Government.  .And  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  the  most  powerful  of 
all  stimulants  of  production  is  the 
hope  for  a  fair  profit,  combined 
with  confidence  in  the  future  securi¬ 
ty  of  savings  and  private  property.” 


Business  Recovery — Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here? 

By  Lawrence  H.  Sloan 

V  iee-Pre.-*ident.  Standard  Statistics  Company  of  New  A  ork 
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•  The  Social  Security  Program  • 


Chuirinan.  Jay  Ijjlauer 

\  ii'e-President  and  Treasurer,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


session  opened  witli  tlic 
readinji  by  Dr.  Ihvee  M.  Stew¬ 
art.  Director  of  Research.  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Counselors.  Xew 
York,  of  his  pai>er  on  "The  Need 
for  Uneinplovinent  Insurance  and 
lla>ic  Rrinciples".  Since  the  pros- 
]K'rity  of  lK)th  etnjdoyer  and  em¬ 
ployed  is  affected  hy  interrn])tions 
in  the  flow  of  national  income.  Dr. 
Stewart  jK)inted  out.  unemjdoyment 
insurance  is  essentitil  to  the  welfare 
of  both  classes.  Essential  to  the 
success  of  a  governmental  plan  of 
unemployment  insurance  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  of  broad 
geographical  and  industrial  coverage 
witliout  elements  of  competitive  .ad¬ 
vantage  between  different  industries 
or  parts  of  the  country ;  ade(iuate 
and  tmiform  i)rotection  for  all  the 
insured  :  .sound  financial  structure ; 
technical  control  of  the  actuarial 
basis :  efficient  administration  ;  and 
co-ordination  with  all  types  of  relief 
for  the  ahle-hodied  and  all  types  of 
soci.al  insurance.  None  of  these 
principles,  he  asserted,  can  be  fully 
applied  except  through  action  of  the 
n.ational  government. 

Dr.  Stewart  was  fidlowed  by  V’in- 
cent  M.  Miles.  Member  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Hoard,  Washington, 
D.  C'..  who  discussed  the  major  pur- 
po.ses  of  the  Social  Security  Act — 
to  provide  for  a  reasonable  degree 
of  economic  security  during  unem¬ 
ployment  ;  to  establish  a  nation-wide 
system  of  old-age  pensions;  and  to 
give  substantial  aid  to  the  needy. 
Iiandicapped  and  otherwise  depend¬ 
ent — described  the  intensive  study 
of  these  problems  that  preceded  the 
drafting  of  the  .\ct.  and  outlined  the 
.\ct’s  main  features  and  some  of  the 
problems  of  administration.  Con¬ 
cerning  speculation  raised  by  oppon¬ 
ent — .  described  the  intensive  study 
tionality.  Mr.  Miles  said  that  a  test 
of  it  would  be  welcomed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address 
the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a 
question  and  answer  forum. 

Types  of  State  Funds 

•Answering  a  question  as  to  the 
different  types  of  State  Funds,  Mr. 
Hugo  Kuechenmeister.  Controller, 
Ed.  Schuster  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
advised,  “There  are  three  main 
kinds  of  plans  that  a  State  may 


Emphasis  was  placed  chiefly 
in  the  courst'  of  this  session 
on  the  discu.ssion  of  questions 
frtun  the  floor  eoneeniiiig  spe¬ 
cific  phases  of  operation  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  That 
this  suimiiary  may  have  the 
greatest  possible  usefulness, 
questions  which  have  already 
been  covered  in  the  bulletins 
on  Social  Security  of  the  Store 
Management  Grouji  and  Con¬ 
trollers*  (Congress  have  been 
omitted,  while  questions  which 
have  not  previously  been  cov¬ 
ered  are  discussed  at  length. 


adojit ;  The  Pooled  Fund,  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Fund,  and  the  (luaranteed 
lunployment  Fund.  The  latter.  ;it 
the  present  time,  is  not  receiving 
much  consideration.  However.  I  do 
not  think  that  we.  as  ret.'iilcrs, 
.should  lose  sight  of  it.  because  in 
four  years  or  so  it  may  1h‘  a  viTy 
<lesirahle  ])lan  for  us. 

"'I  he  jiooled  fund  combines  all 
tbe  funds  that  are  contributed  into 
one  general  pool,  into  which  all  un¬ 
employment  Ix'nefits  are  paid.  The 
advantage  obviously  is  that  there  is 
a  large  fund  available  from  wbich 
to  make  unemployment  insurance 
])ayments.  It  means  that  tho.se  iH»r- 
sons  who  are  unemploy eil  in  the 
early  part  of  a  depression  are  going 
to  be  absolutely  assured  of  their 
benefit  payments.  However,  it  may 
mean  that  those  unemployed  in  the 
latter  part  of  a  depression  may  not 
have  funds  available.  .As  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
funds  available  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  all  benefits  at  all  times.  Hut  it 
provides  better  and  more  certain 
protection  and  gives  to  all  people 
the  particular  application  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  insurance  policy  which  is  the 
pooling  of  re.sources  of  the  many 
.against  the  hazards  of  the  few. 

“The  disadvantage  that  is  claimed 
for  this  plan  is  that  it  offers  no 
incentive  for  .stabilization,  which  on 
the  other  hand  is  an  advantage 
claimed  for  the  reserve  fund.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  it  confuses  com¬ 
pensation  with  relief ;  that  it  requires 
complicated  records  by  the  State 


with  identific.ation  numlRTS.  and  that 
it  increases  the  jio.ssibility  for  higher 
lienefits  because  of  political  pressure. 
Then,  too.  it  is  claimed  that  if  it  is 
combined  with  merit  rating  the  merit 
rating  may  be  slow  and  th.at  merit 
rating  will  not  go  all  the  way  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  employer  a  reduction  of  costs. 
.Al.so  it  suppo.sedly  requires  continu¬ 
ous  contributions  on  the  part  of 
those  people  having  stable  enqdoy- 
ment. 

“Now  the  disadvantages  which  F 
have  listed,  briefly,  for  the  pooled, 
fund  in  the  main  are  the  advantages 
of  the  individual  re.serve  account ; 
and  the  advantages  of  the  pool  fund 
are  the  disadvantages  of  the  ‘individ¬ 
ual  reserve  method.” 

Question  Box 

Question :  "What  is  merit  rating 
and  under  what  plan  should  total 
expense  1k‘  at  a  minimum?” 

.lns7ocr  (by  Mr.  Spe^rry,  Chair¬ 
man,  .Social  Security  Fegislatifm 
Committee.  Controllers’  Congress  )  : 
"Merit  rating  is  an  instrument  u.sed 
to  equalize  costs  In'tween  industries 
where  the  regularization  of  employ-' 
ment  varies.  For  in.stance.  in  the 
retail  industry  the  employment 
would  Ik‘  greater  and  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  would  1k‘  less  than  in  say.  the 
-Steel  industry,  and  merit  rating  is 
an  instrument  tused  to  equalize  costs 
between  those  two  industries  of  that 
type. 

"There  are  two  di.stinct  types  of 
merit  rating :  ( )ne  type  of  merit  rat¬ 
ing  is  a  type  whereby  over  a  period 
of  years  a  study  is  made  of  the 
employment  experience  of  an  indus¬ 
try  or  f)f  an  individual  employer,  and 
rates  are  set  in  a  scaled  basis  to 
apj)ly  to  the  experience  thus  estab¬ 
lished. 

“The  other  ty|X‘  of  merit  rating  is 
known  as  the  ‘.Automatic  Merit  Rat¬ 
ing’.  That  tyix  is  written  into  the 
State  law  at  the  time  the  law  is 
made  and  prescribes  certain  stand¬ 
ards  so  that  as  soon  as  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  attained  the  rate  is  reduced 
for  the  industry  or  individual  em¬ 
ployer  realizing  those  standards. 

“.An  example  of  that  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reserve  jilan  whereby,  after 
compensation  has  been  payable 
throughout  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and  if  the  re.serve  equals  7^ 
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per  cent  of  the  annual  payroll  and 
the  account  equals  at  least  five  tirnes 
the  largest  amount  of  compensation 
paid  within  any  one  of  the  three 
preceding  years,  then  the  contribu¬ 
tions  are  limited  to  the  amount  of 
Ijenefits  paid. 

“The  guaranteed  plan  also  pro¬ 
vides  certain  requirements  prede¬ 
termined,  and  is  another  type  of 
merit  rating. 

“As  to  costs,  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  it  would  be  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  costs  as  follows  (as  shown 
in  Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  6  of 
the  .Association)  : 

Suiiiiiiary — U ncmploymcnt  Insur¬ 
ance  Costs  under  Various  Types  of 
Ilians  for  the  First  Ten  Years  of 
Contributions  based  on  Annual  Net 
Sales  of  $1,000,000.  and  estimated 
Taxable  IVages  {including  work¬ 
rooms)  of  $i95,000: 

“In  a  state  where  there  is  no  un¬ 
employment  insurance  law,  the  costs 
over  a  ten-year  period  would  amount 
to  $52,650  representing  2.70  per 
cent,  or  a  little  over  ^  of  1  per  cent 
for  sales  per  annum. 

“Under  the  pool  plan,  without 
merit  rating  the  cost  would  be  the 
same. 

“Under  the  pool  plan  with  a  merit 
rating  allowance  of  1)4  per  cent,  the 
cost  would  be  $38,025,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  .38  per  cent  for  sales  per 
annum. 

“Under  the  separate  reserve  ac¬ 
count  and  guaranteed  employment 
account  plans,  partial  pool  1  per 
cent,  it  would  be  at  2.01%  of  payroll 
or  $36.195 :  .39  per  cent  for  sales 
per  annum. 

“Under  the  separate  reserve  ac¬ 
counts  or  guaranteed  employment 
accounts  with  no  partial  pool,  the 
cost  in  ratio  to  payroll,  would  be 
1.02  per  cent,  or  $19,890,  or  .20  per 
cent  to  sales  per  annutn. 

“Those  are  minimum  costs  and 
under  ideal  conditions  they  might 
be  realized.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Question ;  “What  are  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  taxing  em¬ 
ployees  for  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  ?” 

Answer  (by  Mr.  James  S.  Schoff, 
Chairman,  Store  Management 
Group’s  Social  Security  Committee)  : 
“One  of  the  major  controversial 
issues  of  unemployment  legislation  is 
whether  or  not  employees  should  be 
required  to  contribute  to  state  un¬ 
employment  funds. 

“It  is  generally  known  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  congressional  consideration 
of  the  social  security  program,  rep¬ 


resentatives  of  industry  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  generally,  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  association,  strongly 
urged  the  principle  that  employees 
as  well  as  employers  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  financing  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance. 

“The  Federal  Social  Security  Bill 
does  not  require  employed  employee 
contributions  for  this  purpose,  al¬ 
though  it  does,  under  the  old  age 
l>ension  section  of  the  law.  It  is  to 
l)e  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Act  is  not  concerned  with 
payments  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  benefits.  Of  the  nine  states, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
have  enacted  insurance  laws  of  this 
kind,  five  provide  for  payment  by 
employees  and  employers,  and  five 
only  by  employers. 

“The  five  States  requiring  em¬ 
ployee  contributions  are  :  Alabama, 
California,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Washington. 

“The  five  States  which  do  not  re¬ 
quire  employee  contributions  include 
the  District  of  Columbia,  New  York. 
Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
District  of  Columbia  is,  of  course, 
not  a  State,  but  it  has  passed  and 
has  had  approved,  an  Approved 
Compensation  Law. 

“In  those  States  having  employee 
contributions,  four  are  to  begin  on 
January  1,  1936,  whereas  one, 

Massachusetts,  doesn’t  require  em¬ 
ployee  contributions  until  1937. 

“Two  States,  California  and  New 
Hampshire,  have  established  fA.  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  employees’  contri¬ 
butions  each  year,  to  be  increased  to 
1  per  cent  the  second  year,  and 
thereafter.  In  the  other  states  em¬ 
ployees  will  begin  to  pay  at  1  per 
cent  of  the  annual  wages  right  from 
the  start. 

“The  arguments  in  favor  of  em¬ 
ployee  contribution  are  as  follows: 

“First:  Unemployment  insurance 
protects  the  employee  and,  therefore, 
the  employee  should  be  required  to 
contribute. 

“Second:  If  employees  are  re¬ 
quired  to  contribute,  their  interest 
to  get  the  maximum  benefits  will 
help  the  administration  of  insurance 
funds  from  being  tampered  with  by 
politicians. 

“Third :  If  employees  are  required 
to  contribute  they  will  exert  a  strong 
influence  in  preventing  misuse  of 
funds  by  persons  not  entitled  to  the 
benefits. 

“Fourth :  If  contributions  are  re¬ 
quired  from  employees  as  well  as 
from  employers  it  may  be  possible  to 
pay  benefits  over  a  longer  period  of 


time  than  possible  when  only  em¬ 
ployers  contribute. 

“Fifth :  Employee  contributions 
are  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
funds  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  law  was  passed. 
This  last  reason  is  by  far  the  most 
inqwrtant  and  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  nec¬ 
essary  authentic  information  is  not 
available  on  which  we  can  determine 
what  rate  the  employees  should  be 
taxed  in  order  to  meet  the  various 
state  laws.  It  is  believed  that  em¬ 
ployee  contributions  are  necessary 
to  insure  adequate  state  funds. 

“The  arguments  opposed  to  con¬ 
tributions  by  employees  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“First :  The  question  of  unem¬ 
ployment  is  management’s  problem, 
and  should  be  financed  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  not  by  employees. 

“Second:  It  is  management’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  stabilize  and  regular¬ 
ize  employment  and  this  will  be 
brought  about  more  effectively  if 
employers,  alone,  contribute. 

“Third :  The  final  cost  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  will  be  borne  by 
the  public  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices,  and  since  all  employers  are 
consumers  they  have  to  bare  the 
costs.  Therefore  it  is  unfair  to  re¬ 
quire  them  to  pay  twice ;  once  in  the 
form  of  direct  contributions  to  the 
fund,  and  secondly,  for  paying  high¬ 
er  prices  for  tlie  goods  they  buy. 

“In  closing  it  is  important,  that 
you  consider  both  sides  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  carefully,  in  connection  with 
your  state  laws,  both  those  which 
have  been  passed  and  those  which 
are  pending,  and  that  you  look  at 
the  problem  of  employer-employee 
contributions  from  the  angles  that 
have  been  presented.” 

If  if.  If. 

Question:  “As  concerns  retail 
stores,  what  will  be  accounted  tax¬ 
able  and  what  will  be  excluded?” 

Anszi'er  (by  Mr.  Sclioff)  :  “It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
these  definitions  standardized  by 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Board, 
since  payroll  as  defined,  for  instance, 
under  sections  of  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Act.  which  we  are  considering  for 
unemployment  compensation,  should 
be  identical  with  payroll  as  defined 
under  the  State  laws.  Unfortunately, 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Board 
are  not  quite  ready,  but  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  they  will  be  available 
shortly. 

“However,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  agree  as  far 
as  practicable  with  the  regulations 
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which  have  Ixien  already  given  out 
in  the  several  States  which  are  now 
operating,  and  we  may  assume  that 
defined  payroll,  on  which  we  pay 
taxes,  will  include  in  our  stores,  sal¬ 
aries,  commissions,  bonuses,  extra 
premiums,  and  so  on,  by  any  name, 
atid  the  equivalent  of  meals  and 
lodging,  and  so  on,  although  lodg¬ 
ing  will  rarely  come  into  a  store’s 
.accounting.  Meals  will  come  only 
infrequently.  Tips  are  being  included 
in  all  the  regulations  issued  except 
in  those  of  the  State  of  California, 
which  has  definitely  excluded  them, 
although  they  will  presumably  be 
required  under  the  Federal  Tax. 

“Storekeepers  will  not  be  asked, 
however,  to  pay  on  those  question¬ 
able  items  of  payroll  which  I  bring 
up  until  settled,  such  as  traveling 
allowance,  where  independent  from 
salary,  the  furnishing  of  uniforms 
and  laundry,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Neither  will  they  be  expected 
to  account  for  premium  benefits  to 
mutual  benefit  association,  nor  simi¬ 
lar  payments  to  retirement  funds.” 

*  *  * 

Chairman  Iglaucr:  “Now  we  are 
open  to  general  questions  from  the 
floor  and  general  discussion.” 

Mr.  C.  D.  Shaddcn  (Howland 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.) :  “Do  the  stores’  payrolls 
include  these  items?  First,  Leased 
departments  ?  Second.  Sub-contrac¬ 
tors?  Third,  Part  time  or  extra 
employees  ?” 

Chairman  Iglaucr :  “That  is  quite 
an  extensive  question.  Mr.  Bixby, 
will  you  answer  this? 

Mr.  William  H.  Bixby  (Chair¬ 
man,  NRDGA  Contact  Committee)  : 
“The  question  as  to  sub-contractors 
is  easy  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  contract,  and  if  the  contract 
names  the  contractor  as  the  employ¬ 
er  the  question  answers  itself,  be¬ 
cause  that  person  is  responsible  for 
the  tax. 

“Most  of  the  laws  provide  that 
the  store  owner  is  not  res|x>nsible 
for  the  employees  of  a  sub-contractor 
not  engaged  in  his  own  line  of  work. 
He  is  responsible  for  those  engaged 
in  his  own  line  of  work,  but  is,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  allowed  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  sub-contractor  assum¬ 
ing  liability. 

“Now  as  to  the  leased  de])artments : 
Leased  departments  belong  to  the 
les.see.  the  person  who  is  hiring  your 
place,  and  who  is  putting  in  his  em¬ 
ployees.  If  your  store  policy  and 
your  arrangement  with  him  puts 
those  people  on  your  payroll  as  a 
m.atter  of  convenience  to  him,  then 


it  is  simply  a  matter  of  contract  with 
him,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  dem¬ 
onstrators.  But,  generally  speaking, 
leased  department  employees  are 
not  your  responsibility,  unless  you 
choose  to  make  them  so. 

“The  casual  employees,  in  the 
sense  of  part  time  employees  are 
something  else  entirely.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  law  is  going  to  tax  us  on  the 
total  amount  of  money  we  spend 
for  doing  the  operations  of  our  own 
business  and  whether  that  person  is 
a  short  hour  employee  or  a  Satur¬ 
day  extra,  or  a  casual  employee 
hired  for  a  month  or  a  week  or  a 
season,  regardless  of  whether  such 
an  employee  is  engaged  in  employ¬ 
er’s  course  of  trade,  we  will  pay 
taxes  on  the  full  amount  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  for  such  people.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Clark:  “Mr.  Chairman,  per¬ 
haps  someone  is  going  to  ask  this 
question.  Many  of  you  have  arrange¬ 
ments  with  outside  people  including 
payment  for  their  car.  You  may  be 
paying  a  man,  for  instance,  $35  a 
week  perhaps  a?  an  outside  credit 
collector,  and  $5.00  of  that  is  really 
a  car  allowance.  It  is  so  understood 
between  you  and  him  to  that  effect, 
but  for  convenience  you  have  been 
paying  him  and  charging  it  on  the 
payroll  as  $35.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  $5.00  of  that  is  in  a  pure 
sense  an  expense  for  the  car  rental, 
and  that  you  can  change  your  pay¬ 
roll.  That  is,  you  can  eliminate  the 
$5.00  and  pay  it  to  him  for  his  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  tax  would  then  be 
on  $30  only.” 

Mr.  Jackson:  “Here  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  question  and  I  think  that  many 
of  us  would  like  to  hear  something 
as  to  what  records  are  needed  for 
1936.  What  reports  will  we  be 
asked  to  make  for  the  current  vear 
of  1936?” 

Mr.  Ernest  Kate  (R.  H.  Maev  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.)  :  “If  I 
were  a  mind  reader  and  knew  what 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  states 
were  going  to  enact  I  could  answer 
that  question. 

“To  my  mind  the  less  extra  rec¬ 
ords  that  we  keep,  the  better  off  we 
are  going  to  be.  We  do  not  want  to 
keep  any  more  than  we  have  to 
keep.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
unnecessary  keeping  of  records,  at 
least  in  the  present  calendar  year. 

“The  records  that  we  have  got  to 
keep,  in  accordance  with  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Act  and  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  several  states  that  have 
thus  far  enacted  their  own  laws  are 
simply  and  solely  to  see  that  we 


keep  the  proper  records  of  the 
amount  of  payroll  that  we  pay,  in 
order  that  they  may  tax  us  on  that 
payroll. 

“At  the  present  time  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  individual  records 
should  l)e  kept  by  the  states  or  by 
the  authorities  at  Washington.  In 
due  course,  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  will,  under  the  old  age  part 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  probably 
register  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  it  is  our  un¬ 
derstanding  that  numbers  will  be 
allotted  to  the  states  in  blocks,  and 
that  the  states  will  at  that  time, 
through  employers  or  otherwise, 
allot  these  numbers. 

“If  it  is  then  necessary  for  us  to 
keep  individual  records,  well  and 
good,  but  that  is  still  a  year  away.” 

Chairman  Iglaucr:  “I  think  per¬ 
haps  it  might  ix;  well  for  me  to  add, 
however,  that  it  might  be  best  for 
all  of  us  to  keep  our  payroll  records. 

Mr.  Miles:  “I  wanted  to  make 
this  one  comment  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  because  it  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  to  see  how  good  con¬ 
cerns  write  us  inquiring  if  these 
things  are  necessary.  And  besides 
that,  .some  employers,  not  the 
pro|)er  kind  of  employers,  have  been 
putting  questionnaires  up  to  their 
employees,  asking  them  confidential 
que.stions  saying  that  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  for  the  government,  and 
that  they  will  not  1k‘  given  to  any- 
l)ody.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
we  need  your  help  and  understand¬ 
ing  on.” 

Chairman  Iglaucr:  “Now  I  have 
this  question  out  of  the  l)ox ;  Has 
any  thought  been  given  to  the  effect 
that  social  .security  legislation  may 
have  on  individual  savings  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  hazards  of  life? 

“I  will  ask  Frank  Wild,  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  New  York  Commission 
on  Unemployment  to  answer  that 
question.” 

Mr.  Frank  Wild:  “The  question, 
as  I  see  it.  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
entire  philosophy  underlying  social 
security. 

“It  implies  three  parts.  First: 
What  is  the  direct  effect  on  sav¬ 
ings  ?  .Second :  What  is  the  indirect 
effect  on  savings  ?  Third :  Is  there 
any  compensatory  offset  if  there  is 
any  adverse  effect  on  savings?  Let 
us  assume  a  .static  matter  of  facts. 
'Phe  employee  receives  a  salary  that 
remains  constant,  the  cost  of  living 
remains  the  same,  and  the  employee 
is  able  to  save  ten  per  cent  of  his 
salarv  each  year,  and  heretofore 
that  ten  per  cent  may  have  gone  to 
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any  mmilx.‘r  of  causes;  purchase  of 
accident  or  life  insurance,  a  nest 
«“gjT  for  old  age,  and  so  forth. 

“First,  now :  What  is  the  direct 
effect  ?  So  far  as  any  state  social 
security  laws  are  concerned  some 
states  have  adojned  nnemployinent 
insurance  laws  whereby  the  ein- 
])loyee  is  called  to  contribute  to  the 
extent  that  the  employee  must  pay 
a  1  per  cent  tax.  and  in  that  case 
his  savings  are  reduced  to  that  ex¬ 
tent.  and  the  savings  may  be  cut  in 
the  aggregate.  1'bat  is  the  direct 
effc'ct. 

".Sec(jnd :  Wliat  is  the  indirect 
effect?  A  very  strong  case  is  made 
by  scjine  ])eople  to  the  effect  that  the 
c-ntire  cost  of  social  security  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumiiig  ]inblic, 
and  it  seems,  of  course,  that  since 
emidoyees  constitute  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  consuming  jmblic  that 
they  will  bear  the  largest  jxirtion  of 
the  indirect  cost  of  social  security. 

I ’ersonallv  T  don’t  think  th:it  all  the 
cost  will  be  i>assed  on,  but.  of 
course,  a  portion  will  be.  Ihit  to  the 
1‘xtent  that  any  is  iiassed  on  there 
will  be  a  further  effect  on  employ¬ 
ees'  savings. 

"  riu'se  two  answers  are,  of 
course,  based  on  the  facts  that  the 
cost  of  living  remains  constant  and 
the  salary  remains  constant.  I’nt 
both  may  vary,  of  course. 

“Xow  the  third  (juestion  is: 
Ts  there  any  compensating  offset 
whereby  the  em]>loyee  mav  lu-nefit? 

"Weil,  1  believe  that  the  .Social 
Security  I’rogram  will  give  more 
than  a  full  measure  of  what  indirect 
or  direct  costs  may  be.  T  believe  he 
will  gain  in  the  old  age  insurance, 
in  his  unemployment  insur.ance  bene¬ 
fits.  and  in  such  .additions  as  mav  be 
made  to  a  more  rounded  and  integ¬ 
rated  insurance  plan,  t'onseciuentlv, 
I  believe  if  there  is  a  direct  effect 
on  the  savings  of  the  employees  the 
benefits  to  be  received  are  well 
worth  whatever  the  costs  mav  be. 

-l/r.  Lciv  Hahn:  "I  confess  that 
the  question  was  mine,  and  1  feel  in¬ 
debted  to  you.  but  you  haven't  an¬ 
swered  the  question. 

“I  was  not  wondering  about  tbe 
employee’s  ability  to  save,  but  more 
as  to  his  eagerness  to  save.  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  great  mass 
of  employees  may  not  receive  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  greater 
grant  of  security  in  it  all  than  there 
actually  is.  May  it  not  be  probable 
that  they  will  feel  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  save?  I  feel  that  no 
plan  of  this  kind  can  replace  the  in- 
■dividual  thrift  which  builds  its  own 


security  for  tbe  future,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  greatest  minds  con¬ 
ceiving  this  thing  are  going  to  be 
extremely  remiss  unless  they  run  an 
earne.st  exhortation  to  the  public  to 
continue  their  own  individual  sav¬ 
ings.” 

Mr.  Wild  :  “Answering  Mr.  H.ahn, 

1  assume  his  question,  then,  has  a 
psychological  significance.  There  are 
a  tiumber  of  ways  to  a])proach  that 
(lue.stion.  There  are  always  spend¬ 
thrifts  in  society.  In  the  absence  of 
.social  security  there  is  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  po])ulation  making  no 
saving.  They  certainly  will  .save  no 
less  if  we  have  social  security.  If 
we  have  soci.aI  security,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  a  certain  portion 
of  the  public  who  will  say,  ‘That  re- 
lic'ves  me — I  don't  have  to  take  care 
of  myself  any  more,  and  if  I  am  un- 
emi)loyed  I  will  be  paid  and  if  I 
grow  old  I  can  grow  old  in  comfort 
;md  in  luxury,  whether  under  the 
exi.sting  j)lan  or  the  Townsend  Plan 
or  something  ekse?’ 

"1  don’t  think  that  the  entire  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  converted  immediately  to 
the  idea  that  they  must  s])en(l  as 
they  go.  1  don't  believe  that  the 
.Social  .Security  Program  is  going 
to  convert  the  .\merican  people  into 
a  n.'ition  of  s]H‘ndthrifts.” 

*  *  * 

(  hainnan  Ifjlain’r:  “.Another  (jues¬ 
tion;  ‘Are  salaries  of  {>artners.  offi¬ 
cers,  and  directors  taxable?’ 

Mr.  m.vhy:  “The  salaries  of  part¬ 
ners  tire  not  ttixable  unless  said  part¬ 
ners  have  resorted  to  the  device  of 
jiartnershij)  in  order  to  escape  the 
status  of  etujiloyees.  One  may  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  emjiloyee  tmd 
emjiloyer.  but  the  tnan  on  the  salarv 
is  the  mtm  in  the  employ.  The  whole 
(juestion  is  set  on  the  determination 
of  whether  tbe  jier.son  in  (juestion 
receives  a  salary.  jiartner  on  a 
drawing  account  is  not  said  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  salarv  in  that  sense." 

*  *  * 

Chainuan  It/laitcr :  “.Another  (jues¬ 
tion  :  ‘If  all  of  us  are  subject  to  the 
tax  of  19.36.  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  the  individual  states 
jiass  individual  laws  or  not?’  " 

Mr.  Miles:  “The  ta.x  is  laid  as 
an  excise  tax.  and  comes  into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  is  jdaced  there 
as  is  any  other  ta.x.  tobacco,  or  in¬ 
come  taxes,  or  any  other  ta.xes. 

“If  the  .states  already  have  passed 
an  approved  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  act.  as  in  the  case  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  the  taxpayer  is  permitted  to 
credit  upon  his  Federal  tax  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  Federal  tax,  based 


upon  paying  that  much  into  the  state 
fund.  If  in  a  state  you  haven’t  any 
state  act,  then  it  goes  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  and  is  mingled  with 
the  other  funds.  When  the  fund  gets 
large  enough  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
have  some  sort  of  National  plan, 
but  until  it  does,  it  gets  no  Ixmefit 
from  it  what.soever,  in  that  state.” 

*  *  * 

Chairman  Iglaucr:  “Here  is  an¬ 
other  question:  ‘Are  taxes  payable 
on  an  accruable  basis  and  on  a 
calendar  or  fiscal  year ” 

Mr.  Bi.vby:  “Taxes  will  be  jiay- 
able  on  an  accruable  basis  and  cal¬ 
endar  year.  There  is  no  option  to 
set  uj)  a  fiscal  basis.” 

.Ur.  Clark:  “Undoubtedly  many 
of  you  people  in  this  month  of  Janu- 
arv  are  jiaying  .so-called  cumulative 
salaries,  or  which  are  sometimes 
called  bonuses,  or  you  are  receiving 
them.  If  I  understand  the  law  anrl 
the  exjiectation  of  regulations  prop¬ 
erly.  let  us  say  that  a  man  at  the  end 
of  a  vear  gets  a  $12,000  bonus.  It 
is  the  so-called  bonus,  it  is  just 
nothing  but  accumulated  salary, 
coming  under  an  agreement,  and  it 
comes  to  him  in  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  and  the  fiscal  year  ends  Janu- 
arv  .31st.  Aly  understanding  is  that 
$1 1.000.  1 1  twelfths  of  that,  has  been 
accrued  in  19.3.S  and  escajies  the  tax, 
and  that  only  $1000  is  accrued  for 
the  taxable  period  beginning  Janu¬ 
ary  .31st.” 

Chairman  Iglaucr:  “Mr.  Miles 
also  suggests  to  me  that  reserves  be 
set  up  every  month.” 

Mr.  Katz:  “In  regard  to  those 
reserves  I  believe  that  as  a  social 
measure  there  should  be.  instead  of 
accruals,  funds  separately  ear¬ 
marked.  just  as  in  the  City  of  New 
York  in  the  collection  of  the  Sales 
Tax  where  our  local  controllers’ 
committee  convinced  the  comptroller 
of  the  City  of  New  A'ork.  and  the 
administration  made  it  a  law  that  as 
the  taxes  were  collected  they  should 
be  .segregated  into  separate  bank 
accounts,  so  that  the  money  will  be 
there  when  the  taxes  become  due. 
Don’t  forget  that  as  a  social  security 
measure  we  are  taking  this  money 
out  of  current  needs  in  the  hope  of 
lienefit  for  some  one  in  the  future. 
It  is  fine  in  big  organizations  to  be 
able  to  say.  ‘Well,  all  right,  we  can 
take  $100,000  or  whatever  sum  we 
need  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  pay 
it.’ 

“For  that  matter.  I  wish  that  the 
states  would  all  collect  this  money 
monthly.  There  are  so  many  fly-by- 
( Continued  on  page  124) 
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By  Krnest  C.  Hasliiifjs 
President,  Drv  (ioods  Keonoinist 
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XI*'  of  the  first  essentials  of 
sales  promotion,  Mr.  Hastinj^s 
'aiil.  is  an  niKlerstan(lin.ij  of.  rained 
hv  a  willins^ness  to  exjieriinent  with, 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  Imnian  he- 
h.ivior.  'I'rial  aii'l  error  methods 
have  frecpiently  shown,  for  instance, 
that  chanties  in  department  location 
iiKiy  frecinently  hrin*;  about  chanj'cs 
in  sales  volume  which  would  seem 
to  he  entirely  ont  of  proportion  to 
the  e.xtent  of  the  chan.^e : 

"'I'here  is  :i  store  in  Xew  York 
which  hits  a  silverware  table.  1  his 
t:ihle.  if  ])laced  at  the  head  of  ;in 
aisle,  will  return  about  $(>00  :i  day. 
'file  s;in;e  table,  moved  less  than 
forty  feet  fjirther  down  the  aisle, 
will  produce  about  $12(K)  a  d:iy.  and 
if  it  is  moved  still  ftirther  down  the 
same  aisle  by  .ihont  twenty  feet, 
the  sales  will  up  to  is24(X)  a  d:iy. 
W’hv  tliere  should  he  a  400%  ste*,i- 
tt])  in  a  day  by  movint^  the  table 
about  sixty  feet,  nobodv  knows." 

.\nother  phase  of  sales  promotion 
worthy  of  intensive  study.  Mr. 
Hastiuiis  said,  is  the  rptestion  of 
jaice.  Departmeut  stores  in  recent 
vears  have  done  a  ijood  job  of  ])rice 
liniiif^.  Mr.  Tlastinj^s  believes  that 
"the  time  has  now  come  when  we 
shoitld  take  on  another  price  study 
and  which  1  have  elected  to  call 
‘pt  't't'  leveliuf^’.  That  is.  finding  the 
price  which  the  greatest  number  of 
peo])le  are  willinjf  to  i)ay  in  your 
•Store." 

\  ery  few  people,  he  said,  are 
.t^ood  jud,t;es  of  (piality  iu  tnerchau- 
dise — exiieriments  have  shown  that 
even  the  e.x])erts — the  buyers — "tire 
unable  to  assort  merchandise  into 
i^roups  when  there  is  a  tuinor  dif¬ 
ference  in  ])rice.”  I’eople  buy  defi¬ 
nitely  to  price,  relyin.e;  on  a  store 
iti  which  tltey  have  confidence  to 
f'ive  them  the  best  value  for  their 
money.  A  better  understtmditig  of 
price  levelin,tj,  Mr.  Hastings  said, 
^‘will  prove  the  necessity  of  bring¬ 
ing  prices  and  the  ability  to  buy  and 
'consume  more  into  balance  than  they 
are  at  present",  resulting  in  an  in¬ 
creased  distribution  of  units  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  the  only  solution 


for  the  unemployment  i)rohkm>  of 
the  depression. 

t  laiming  that  there  is  a  frecpient 
lack  of  knowledge  within  a  store  as 
to  the  price  the  greatest  numlrer  of 
<  ustomers  are  willing  to  pay,  Mr. 
Ilastin.gs  illustrated  with  the  ex- 
nnple  of  a  buyer  who  insisted  that 
most  of  the  dresses  sold  in  her  sec¬ 
tion  were  over  $75.  and  that  com- 
l-aratively  few  $15  garments  were 
>11.  .\  check-u])  revealed  that  the 


number  of  $15  garments  sold  was 
twice  the  nnmber  of  $75  garments. 
"  riiis  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  there 
were  only  two  small  racks  of  $15 
garments  and  hundreds  of  the  high¬ 
er  price  garments  in  cases."  The 
stock  was  readjusted  more  in  line 
with  the  customers'  buying  habits 
and  there  was  an  immediate  ste]i-up 
in  department  volume. 

Mr.  Hastings  concluded:  "Price 
level  the  items  you  advertise  to 
]!arallel  the  average  .sales  of  the  de¬ 
partments  in  yonr  store  and  you'll 
be  sitting  in  the  de  luxe  seats  on  a 
streamlined  sales  iironnuional  sys- 
te’u.” 


Must  Buying  Methods  Change? 


By  K. 

K.  H.  Seull  (k>..  liie. 


SPl*b\KlX<j  specifically  of  <ie 
])artment  and  specialty  stores 
doing  a  business  of  less  than 
$5.0(XJ.0(.X).  Mr.  Scull  asserted  that 
while  "merchants  have  changed 
their  business  methods  to  meet  some 
of  the  major  fundamental  evolu¬ 
tions  in  the  science  of  distribution, 
such  as  hand-to-mouth  buying  and 
the  introduction  of  basement 
stores",  they  have  failed  to  adapt 
their  businesses  to  meet  the  chal- 
'enge  of  "fundamental  changes  in 
demand,  of  mass  production,  of 
fixed  and  lowered  price  lines,  of 
increase  in  the  velocity  of  fashion 
changes,  of  the  develoi):nent  of  the 
shr)])ping  habit,  of  rapid  coi)ying.  of 
tremendous  gntwth  of  chain  com])e- 
tition  and  its  new  methods  of  buy¬ 
ing".  Instead,  he  said,  "the  depart¬ 
ment  store  e.xecutives  did  four 
major  things  that  increa.sed  losses 
instead  of  ])rofits: 

"1.  They  added  to  and  increased 
service  and  tilmost  doubled  the  cost 
of  doing  business. 

"2.  4’hey  greatly  imiwoved  their 
advertising  but  made  shoi)pers  out 
of  customers. 

“3.  They  added  new  lines  and 
usually  further  increased  losses  by 
this  action. 

“4.  They  did  not  e.xitand  or  con¬ 
tract  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  meet 
changes  in  demand  and  as  a  conse- 


H.  Seull 

,  Maiiugemeiit  Louiisel 

i|iunce,  developeil  tidditional  losses.  " 

l.'sing  charts  showing  figures  of 
individual  stores,  which  he  e.x|)lain- 
ed  were  typical,  Mr.  .Scull  then  i)ro- 
ce(<lcd  to  indicate  Ikjw  the  average 
buying  in  dress  departments  under 
])rescnt  conditions  produces  losses 
in  d5%i  of  the.se  dei)artments.  with 
insufficient  turnover,  improper  tim¬ 
ing  ,-md  stock  i)lanning  and  large 
markdowns. 

"Merchants  casting  about  for 
some  method  to  stop  the  evident 
drift  of  customers  hit  upon  the  ])lan 
of  group  buying  :md  we  saw  the 
rise  of  trademark  dres.ses.  They 
hojied  by  this  ])lan  to  confine  styles, 
develop  repeat  business  and  reduce 
sho])])ing  through  trade  names.  Also 
to  get  better  .selection  of  styles,  im¬ 
proved  (|uality.  lower  costs  and  less 
markdowns  through  consolidated 
selection. 

"The  ])lan  failed  because  of  man¬ 
ufacturer.  buyer  :md  consumer  re¬ 
sistance.  It  was  resented  by  both 
manufacturer  and  buyer  and  the 
|)rices  selected  soou  became  way 
above  consumer  accejttance — and  so 
tmother  seemingly  good  answer  was 
chalked  ui)  as  a  failure. 

Centralized  Buying 

"More  recently,  centralized  buy¬ 
ing  of  one  price  line  of  dresses  came 
into  vogue.  With  this  theory,  the 
Xew  York  offices  under  a  varietv 
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of  plans  attempt  to  maintain  a  com¬ 
plete  stock  in  the  store  at  all  times 
and  secure  continuous  replenish¬ 
ments  of  a  single  price  line.  .  . 

“While  I  was  definitely  in  favor 
of  this  plan  and  actually  placed  it  in 
operation  for  some  of  my  clients,  to¬ 
day,  after  having  carefully  studied 
results,  I  am  fully  convinced  it  is 
only  a  palliative  and  not  a  cure  for 
the  situation.  I  am  sure  from  my 
analysis  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
the  mass  selling  price  line  on  dresses 
or  practically  any  other  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  set  up  a  complete  selling 
stock,  arrange  to  have  all  buying 
done  I)y  a  competent  person  in  New 
York,  keep  the  stock  complete  and 
fresh  by  continuous  replenishment 
and  as  a  result  obtain  a  substantial 
increase  in  sales,  even  without  the 
expenditure  of  one  penny  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Central  Buying  of  One  Price  Line 

“But — and  here  is  the  nil) — that 
increase  in  business  obtained,  when 
analyzed,  will  he  found  not  to  have 
come  from  competition  but  almost 
entirely  through  reduced  volume  in 
your  own  other  price  lines.  In  other 
words,  the  increase  will  be  busi¬ 
ness  you  have  taken  from  yourself. 

“A  maintained  complete  stock  of 
new  merchandise  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  business  and  it  will 
draw  sales  as  a  magnet  draws  iron, 
but  a  complete  stock  at  only  one 
price  in  a  department  disproportion¬ 
ately  accelerates  sales  of  that  iirice 
line  and  so  the  centralized  buying 
of  one  price  line  theory  will,  sooner 
or  later,  run  smack  up  against  the 
vinegar  of  disillusion. 

“However,  the  automatic  in¬ 
creases  in  volume  and  large  reduc¬ 
tion  in  markdowns  obtained  by 
many  stores  through  the  plan  of 
centralized  buying  of  one  i)rice  line 
should  be  to  everyone,  positive  and 
convincing  evidence  that  we  are  at 
last  on  the  track  of  the  solution  of 
dress  losses. 

“For  years  and  years  we  have  ob- 
stinatelv  shut  our  eyes  tight  and 
refused  to  see  the  obvious  solution. 
Time  after  time,  our  buyers  have 
gone  to  market,  loaded  up  with 
stock,  sold  out  the  cream  and  gone 
back  and  done  the  same  thing  over 
again.  Again  and  again,  we  have 
wound  up  with  a  lot  of  undesirable 
merchandise,  the  markdowns  on 
which  have  not  onlv  dissipated  all 
profit  but  built  up  large  losses. 

“Your  buyers  at  SI  .000  to  $5,000 
a  year,  spending  from  less  than  10 
to  at  most  20%  of  their  time  in  the 
market,  simply  cannot  compete  un¬ 


der  pre.sent  conditions  with  buyers 
spending  100%  of  their  time  in  the 
market  and  receiving  remuneration 
from  $10,000  to  more  than  $25,000 
a  year. 

“I'he  only  practical  and  obvious 
solution  is  consolidated  centralized 
buying  of  all  your  dresses  in  every 
jirice  line.  Of  course,  your  top  price 
lines  present  a  problem  differing 
from  that  of  the  mass  selling  prices, 
but  there  are  reasons  why  I  believe 
these  higher  prices  will  have  to  be 
bought  the  same  way,  only,  of 
course,  under  a  somewhat  different 
plan  of  replenishment. 

Buying  Aims 

“Centralized  buying  should  have 
as  its  objectives : 

“1.  Tlie  maintaining  of  stocks  for 
each  price  line  that  will  at  all  times 
be  in  relation  to  the  velocity  of 
sales. 

“2.  The  balancing  of  stocks  by 
color,  type  and  size,  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  style  selection  possible,  taking 
into  consideration  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

“3.  The  continuous,  practically 
daily  flowing  of  new  merchandise 
into  stock,  replacing  in  manv  cases 
the  exact  size,  color,  tvpe  and  style 
sold. 

“4.  The  placing  of  great  emphasis 
on  running  numbers  at  all  price 
lines. 

“5.  Requiring  markdowns  to  be 
taken  in  accord  with  the  established 
selling  life  of  different  types  and 
for  each  price  line. 

“0.  -At  no  time  during  the  season 
liermitting  the  stock  to  consist  of 
more  than  15%  to  the  outside  20% 
of  markdown  dresses. 

“7.  Making  the  first  markdown 
sufficientlv  drastic  to  quickly  move 
the  merchandise. 

“8.  Concentrating  orders  with 
fewer  resources  and  obtaining  ex¬ 
clusive  styles,  fast  deliveries  and 
right  prices. 

“9.  Turning  vour  stock  a  mini- 
mtim  of  twelve  times  a  vear. 

“10.  F.stablishing  all  planning  and 
control  bv  price  lines  and  on  a  unit 
instead  of  a  dollar  basis. 

“To  set  un  centralized  buving  and 
along  with  it  must  go  manv  of  the 
functions  of  management,  is  a  task 
that  renuires  one  major  and  diffi¬ 
cult  decision.  The  prerogatives  of 
buving  and  market  trins  must  be 
taken  from  buvers,  and  the  buyer 
must  become  the  denartment  mana¬ 
ger  and  devote  100%  of  her  time 
to  selling  and  carrying  out  the  plan 
within  the  store. 

“1  have  said  before,  about  95% 


of  all  dress  departments  have  been 
losing  money  ...  It  should  be  easy 
to  settle  the  problem  of  buyers’ 
functions,  for  if  you  have  one  of 
the  5%  of  rare  buyers  that  have 
been  making  money  for  you,  let  him 
or  her  continue  to  produce  profits, 
for  after  all  that  is  the  real  motive 
<if  business.  But  if  your  dress  buy¬ 
er  is  one  who  has  turned  in  losses 
season  after  season  for  a  long  time, 
unless  you  wish  to  continue  facing 
these  losses,  you  had  better  take  the 
only  action  that  I  can  see  will  give 
assurance  of  correcting  this  condi¬ 
tion. 

“For  chains  of  department  stores 
with  their  own  New  York  office  to 
set  up  this  centralized  buying  opera¬ 
tion  is  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
However,  for  the  independent  de- 
])artment  store,  doing  business 
through  a  fee  buying  office,  it  is  not 
easy.  A  numl)er  of  buying  offices 
are  thoroughly  competent  to  do  the 
selection  and  buying  of  dresses,  but 
they  are  lacking  in  experience  of 
actually  directing  the  merchandising 
of  departments  within  a  store.  As 
1  see  it,  the  plan  must  be  dovetailed 
and  coordinated  in  the  store  with 
the  buying  operation  in  the  market 
or  it  has  little  chance  of  real  success. 

“You  all  know  there  are  a  num- 
l)er  of  millinery  companies  operat¬ 
ing  leased  departments  successfully 
in  the  exact  manner  or  some  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  I  have  outlined. 
Now.  1  am  not  intimating  that  you 
should  lease  your  dress  department, 
because  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
answer.  However,  I  do  think  the 
solution  for  the  independent  de¬ 
partment  store  is  the  formation  of 
management  companies  that  will  be 
owned,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
stores.’’ 

Discussion 

Mr.  Sylvan  King  (King’s  Pal¬ 
ace.  Washington,  D.  C.),  ques¬ 
tioned  how  the  buying  of  a  medium¬ 
sized  independent  department  store, 
as  opposed  to  the  chain  store  or 
leased  store  organization,  could  be 
properly  and  efficiently  done  by  a 
buying  office  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Scull :  “New  York  buying 
offices  are  unquestionably  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  some  of  your  buying — 
they  are  doing  it  today.  Tliere  is  one 
buying  office  in  New  York  City  that 
is  buying  from  one  to  four  price 
lines  of  dresses  for  161  stores  today. 
.  .  .  Now  I  am  satisfied  that  a  New 
York  office  can  help  you  tremend¬ 
ously.  1  don’t  believe  they  can  do 
the  ideal  job :  they  are  not  set  up  for 
it  as  yet.  I  believe  it  has  got  to  be  a 
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Making  a  Profit  in  Ready-to-Wear 

By  Philip  A.  Sigal 
H.  B.  Sigal  &  Sons.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


managed  buying  job.  There  has  to 
be  some  element  of  management  in¬ 
volved,  some  element  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  How  these  are  going  to  be 
injected  into  the  picture  is  difficult 
to  say  at  this  time.  There  is  no 
agency  that  I  know  of  that  is  in  a 
position  to  do  the  job  today. 

Centralized  Management 

“There  is  a  suggestion  that  some 
of  you  would  get  together  and  form 
your  own  management  end  of  the 
l)usiness,  still  working  through  the 
buving  offices.  That  is  all  right ; 
they  have  the  organization  to  do  the 
selection  and  the  buying.  But  there 
are  other  elements  involved  in  this 
picture  above  and  beyond  the  actual 
selection  and  buying  of  the  dresses. 
There  is  stock  control,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  pnmiotion.  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  have  to  be  done  within 
the  store,  that  have  to  be  coordin¬ 
ated  with  the  buying  if  you  are 
going  to  do  the  ideal  job.  But  you 
can  at  least  take  a  step  toward  the 
ideal  by  working  with  your  New 
York  offices.” 

Mr.  Preston  Pjcifer  (Pfeifer 
Bros.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.) :  “Mr. 
Scull  pointed  out  the  advisability  of 
central  buying  and  said  95  percent 
of  dress  departments  were  sliowing 
a  loss  instead  of  a  profit,  which  I 
think  is  correct  from  the  statistics. 
What  I  would  like  to  find  out  is  if 
the  independent  store  is  doing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  job  on  coats  and  suits  and 
furs,  which  I  think  has  been  the  gen¬ 
eral  experience  the  past  year,  why 
can’t  they  show  similar  results  with 
the  dresses?” 

Mr.  Scull:  “Furs  have  lK*en  un¬ 
usually  good.  That  is  why  you  have 
made  money.  There  has  been  an 
unusual  demand  for  them ;  they 
have  been  low  in  price;  they  have 
taken  the  place  of  some  coat  sales. 
Sales  resistance  has  been  very  much 
lowered.  Mdien  you  come  down  to 
coats.  T  (|ue.stion  very  much  whether 
you  are  making  the  profit  on  coats 
today  that  you  formerly  made.  Now 
it  is  easier  to  make  money  on  coats 
than  it  is  on  dresses,  and  there  are 
profits  being  made  on  coats  today 
without  a  question  of  a  doubt,  by 
the  majority  of  stores,  I  would  say, 
but  those  profits  for  the  very  same 
reasons  that  I  cited  in  connection 
with  dresses  are  lower  today  than 
they  were,  and  as  the  chains  get 
more  and  more  into  the  field,  you 
are  going  to  find  that  they  are  still 
lower  because  of  their  methods  of 
buying.” 


Declaring  that  the  small  town 

today  is  in  reality  a  suburb  of 
larger  cities,  and  that  the  store  in 
such  a  town  must  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  city  and  other  towns,  Mr. 
Sigal  said  that  the  “smaller  store’s 
weapon  to  combat  competition” 
must  Ixi  its  personality,  the  only 
thing  alxuit  it  which  camujt  be  du¬ 
plicated. 

"We  have  set  up  a  sim])le  system,” 
he  said,  “that  takes  per.sonal  service 
out  of  the  category  of  a  hit-or-miss 
job.  At  the  time  each  sale  is  made, 
the  saleswoman  puts  the  customer’s 
name  and  address  on  the  sales-slip 
triplicate,  if  it  is  a  cash  sale.  Charge 
and  C.  O.  D.  sales  carry  the  name 
and  address  automatically.  The  gar¬ 
ment  stub  is  also  attached,  giving  a 
complete  picture  of  not  only  who  our 
customers  are,  but  what  they  buy, 
and  the  price  they  buy,  their  sizes, 
even  types  bought,  and  of  course, 
the  clerks  who  made  the  sales.  A 
card  file  contains  all  of  this  infor¬ 
mation.  The  clerks  call  their  cus¬ 
tomers  about  new  merchandise, 
alx)ut  special  events,  at  clearance 
time.  When  customers  show  by  their 
apathy  and  resistance  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  judgment,  gar¬ 
ments  are  immediately  reduced.  At 
such  times  we  have  a  specific  outlet 


Describing  the  Census  of 

Business  procedure  as  it  has 
been  worked  out  to  cover  retailing. 

Dr.  Reed  said: 

“Two  schedule  forms  are  being 
used.  Those  stores  with  sales  vol¬ 
ume  under  $50,C)(X)  will  report  on 
one  form.  Those  with  sales  volumes 
of  $50,000  or  more  will  report  on 
another.  The  essential  difference  is 
that  for  the  larger  volume  stores  we 
are  asking  for  sales  volume  by  vari¬ 
ous  commodity  groups.  There  are 
the  usual  standard  inquiries  on  both, 
jiroviding  for: 

1.  Description  of  establishment:  loca¬ 
tion,  legal  form  of  organization,  etc. 

2.  Kind  of  business 

3.  Type  of  operation:  chain,  independ¬ 
ent,  leased  department,  etc. 

4.  Net  sales  and  other  operating  re¬ 
ceipts,  1935  5. 

5.  Total  operating  expense 
6.  Stocks  on  hand 


for  the  reduced  merchandise.  We 
phone  customers  who  wear  sizes 
corresponding  to  what  we  have  re¬ 
duced  and  not  only  save  on  an  ad 
but  do  not  have  to  shout  our  ills  to 
the  world.  Our  stocks  are  cleaner 
and  we  can  concentrate  on  dramatiz¬ 
ing  and  selling  new  merchandise  at 
a  profit.” 

Service  without  the  right  mer¬ 
chandise  is.  however,  useless,  and 
Mr.  Sigal.  like  Mr.  Scull,  advocated 
central  buying.  “Small  stores  that 
voluntarily  group  will  also  be  able,” 
he  pointed  out.  “to  afford  higher 
(juality  sales  promotion  talent  and 
l)rofit  from  interchange  of  ideas.  It 
is  entirely  feasible  for  present  own¬ 
ers  to  maintain  their  autonomy  and 
yet  get  the  benefits  of  chain 
methods.” 

He  placed  special  emphasis  on 
timing:  “The  proper  time  to  have 
peak  merchandise  is  shortly  before 
demand  peaks  .  .  .  not  during  or 
after  demand.  Watch  your  selling 
calendar.  Don’t  mind  the  New  York 
market  or  what  the  other  fellow  has 
.  .  .  present  what  customers  want 
when  they  want  it.  And  when  they 
don’t  want  your  merchandise  get  rid 
of  it.  You  can  tell  quickly  enough 
when  a  style  is  destined  to  be  a 
pup.” 


7.  Proprietors  and  firm  members 

8.  Paid  employees  and  payrolls 

Besides  these  standard  inquiries, 
however,  there  are  several  special 
features  provided  for  in  the  sche- 
ules  which  should  add  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  retail  conditions, 
d'hese  include  the  following: 

1.  Affiliation  with  cooperative  or  vol¬ 
untary  groups,  character  of  the  group 
and  percentage  of  business  made 
through  the  group. 

2.  Sales  are  to  be  broken  down  into 
three  classes:  cash  and  C.O.D.,  open 
account  and  installments. 

3.  Sales  for  1934  are  to  be  reported  in 
addition  to  those  for  1935. 

4.  Rent  paid  on  premises  actually  used 
for  retail  business  in  1935.  This 
should  secure  a  much  “cleaner”  rent 
figure  than  has  ever  been  available. 
.\n  inquiry  designed  to  secure  some 
badly  needed  information  on  the 

(Continued  on  page  127) 


Profits  from  Census  Facts 
By  Dr.  Vergil  D.  Reed 

Chief,  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade,  Census  of  Business,  1935 
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Chairman,  Ronald  P.  Buardinan 

Assistant  to  General  Manafier,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chieago.  III. 


Consumer  Demand  for  Better  Merchandise  for  1936 

By  Robert  W.  Pogue 

President,  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


I 


r  is  an  undisputed  fact",  said 
Mr.  Pogue,  “that  business  to- 
<lay  is  distinctly  on  the  ui)-grade. 
Better  hiisiness  means  more  spend¬ 
ing  and  usually  when  customers 
s|)end  more  money  they  buy  better 
merchandise. 

“\ow  is  the  time  to  drop  some 
of  your  lowest  price  lines  and  i)Ut 
more  stress  on  a  ])rice  line  higher 
than  your  volume  price  line  wher¬ 
ever  possible.  Hut  this  price  line 
must  1k‘  backed  up  with  carefully 
selected  merchandise  as  well  as  an 
ade(iuate  stock.  I  have  always  been 
an  advocate  of  cjuality  merchandise, 
l  ake  for  examjde,  if  you  sell  one 
blouse  at  $10  at  the  same  jter  cent 
of  markui)  the  i)rofit  will  ec|ual  the 
])rofit  on  the  sale  of  ten  one  dollar 
blouses.  'I'his  not  only  reduces  ex¬ 
penses.  but  makes  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  who  has  bought  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  instead  of  merchandise  at 
a  price  .  .  . 

“.\  most  im])ortant  consideration 
in  applying  a  (luality  merchandising 
plan  to  a  store  is  to  insure  meeting 
consumer  demand  consistent  with 
the  store's  class  of  trade.  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  stock  should  ajqjcal  to 
the  class  of  trade  the  store  is  seek¬ 
ing.  For  example,  the  home  group 
should  i^resent  merchandise  of  simi¬ 
lar  levels  so  that  customers  who  buy 
rugs  can  find  furniture,  lamps  and 
draperies  corresponding  in  price 
level,  taste  and  quality,  and  can 
purchase  a  complete  ensemble  for 
the  home.  Some  stores  have  beauti¬ 
ful  furniture  departments,  but  if 
vou  want  lamps  or  rugs  to  go  with 
them,  you  have  to  go  to  another 
store. 

“Similarly,  customers  who  buy 
home  furnishings  should  find  cloth¬ 
ing.  accessories  and  all  other  lines 
suitable  for  their  expenditure  and 
tastes. 

“This  problem,  the  coordination 
of  all  departments  in  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation,  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  development  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  merchandise  campaign. 

“In  most  departments  we  mav 
find  seven  types  of  merchandise : 
style  merchandise ;  staple  merchan¬ 


dise;  promotional  merchandise;  sea¬ 
sonal  goods ;  discontinued  lines ; 
odds  and  ends;  sluqjworn  merchan¬ 
dise. 

"As  a  quality  merchandiser,  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  first  three.  Analyse 
the  selection,  department  by  depart¬ 
ment.  .\sk  the  buyer  three  (|ues- 
tions : 

“Why  is  the  merchandise  essen¬ 
tial  or  appealing  to  our  customers? 
T(»  what  type  of  customer  does  it 
a])peal?  Will  this  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  build  volume  for  the  future? 
What  is  its  outstanding  selling 


point?  What  other  points  of  merit 
does  it  have?  Why  does  it  sell  for 
a  higher  price  than  a  lower  price  line 
— construction  ?  finish  ?  wearing 
•piality?  style?  What  selling  points 
did  the  manufacturers  pass  on  to 
you?  Why  did  you  huy  it?  What 
did  you  tell  your  salespeople  to  help 
them  sell  this  merchandise? 

"If  such  (|uestions  are  asked  con¬ 
cerning  every  item  of  so-called 
fpiality  merchandise,  you  cannot 
help  but  find  the  ktojdioles  in  your 
store.” 

Mr.  Pogue  concluded  with  a 
strong  recommendation  that  sales- 
])eople  he  trained  to  “salesmanshii) 
based  on  knowledge  of  wbat  gocjds 
will  do  for  customers.” 


Meeting  the  Newer  Competition 

By  Ralph  L.  Goldsmith 

Geiu'ral  Merehaiulise  Manager.  Laiisburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington.  D.  C 


f?Tj^\’l?RV  store  must  develop 
more  volume  in  order  to  grow 
in  the  opinion  of  the  community  it 
.serves  and  to  increase  its  net  prof¬ 
it."  Mr.  Goldsmith  said.  “While  it  is 
essential  that  sales  have  a  place  in 
the  program  of  any  store.  I  believe 
that  this  method  of  develoi)ing  vol¬ 
ume  is  secondary  to  the  countless 
other  avenues  through  which  larger 
volume  can  be  obtained  with  less  ex- 
])ense  and  more  satisfactory  profit.” 

In  merchandising  practice  these 
opi)ortunities  are  offered  through  an 
understanding  of  basic  markets  and 
fashion  trends.  Clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  current  and  coming  fashion 
influences  will  make  for  better  co¬ 
ordination  of  merchandise  through¬ 
out  related  departments  and  the  en¬ 
tire  store,  Mr.  Goldsmith  pointed 
out. 

Market  Analysis  and  Policy 

Careful  analysis  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  class  to  which  the 
store  sells  is  important,  while  at  this 
time  there  should  be  recognition,  he 
said,  of  a  trend  of  demand  for  bet¬ 
ter  merchandise.  A  consistent  store 
policy  once  again  leads  to  cor¬ 
rect  coordination  of  merchandise 
throughout  the  departments,  with 
consequent  increased  volume. 

“It  is  my  belief.”  Mr.  Goldstein 
continued,  “that  one  of  the  major 
economic  problems  of  1936  lies  in 


the  mark-up  policy  of  retail  stores. 
With  the  advent  of  increasing  costs 
through  taxation,  social  security, 
and  others.  1  have  heard  the  reflec¬ 
tion  f)f  some  thinking  that  an  in¬ 
creased  original  mark-up  should  be 
made  to  cover  these  costs.  How 
many  of  us  have  stojqx'd  to  realize 
how  important  the  enqiloyment  situ¬ 
ation  may  be  in  our  various  cities, 
the  income  of  our  jieople.  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  increase  of  such  in¬ 
come.  and  therefore,  the  jnirchasing 
power  to  buy  as  compared  with  the 
increased  cost  of  store  merchandise 
and  other  commodities.  Let  us  not 
forget  in  establishing  our  policies 
for  1936  that  our  greatest  insurance 
of  jirofit  lies  in  increasing  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  retail  husiness  and  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  origi¬ 
nal  markup  and  the  markdown,  and 
that  the  final  realized  gross  profit 
should  l)e  the  basis  of  our  judg¬ 
ment.  With  the  country’s  capacity 
for  production,  it  is  necessary  that 
our  policies  as  distributors  must  be 
in  the  direction  of  encouraging  dis- 
trihution  to  provide  outlet  for  the 
country’s  production.  If  we  build  up 
resistance  to  this  distribution,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
volume  with  reasonable  promotion¬ 
al  costs  and.  consequently,  there  will 
be  less  profit.  If,  however,  we  price 
our  merchandise  judiciously  to  en- 
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Merchandising  Division  Elections 

JAY  D.  Rl’NKLK,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager  ot‘  B.  All- 
man  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Merchandising  Division. 

Other  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
are:  First  Vico-C  hair  man,  Harold  W.  Brightman,  Viee-Presi- 
denl.  L.  Bandjerger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Second  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  :  Frank  M.  Mayhehl,  President,  Scruggs-Vainlervoort-Bar- 
ney  Dry  Gootls  Co.,  St.  Louis  Mo.;  Secretary-Treasurer:  Charles 
B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  Viee-Presi»lent.  The  Heeht  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D,  C. 

Six  new'  directors  were  eh'cted.  Tliey  are:  Regional  Director, 
\eu'  England.  John  D.  Hughes,  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Denliolm  &  McKay  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Regional  Director, 
ISorth  Atlantic  States:  Harold  W.  Brightman,  Vice-President, 
L.  Bamljerger  &  ('.o.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Regional  Director,  Metro¬ 
politan  Chicago:  Ronald  P.  Boardmaii,  Assistant  to  the  General 
Manager,  Marshall  Fiehl  &  Co.,  Chicago.  HI.  Directors  at  Large: 
Joseph  K.  (diastain.  General  Merehan«lise  Manager,  Brown- 
Dnnkin  Co.,  Tulsa.  Okla.;  Richard  G.  Roth,  General  Manager, 
The  W  in.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  F.  H.  Van  Allen. 
President.  John  1).  Van  Allen  &  Son,  Ine.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


courage  selling,  w'e  will  secure  our 
volume  increases  with  less  cost  and 
more  jirofit.” 

Another  opportunity  for  in¬ 
creased  volume  is  offered  to  stores 
that  will  rigorously  keep  their 
stocks  well-rounded  in  sizes,  colors 
and  assortments.  “We  would  not." 
.Mr.  (ioldstein  said,  "need  any  sales 
for  volume  increa.se  if  we  could  en¬ 
joy  a  hundred  percent  record  in 


having  complete  stocks."  Stores 
should  also  make  it  their  husiness. 
he  declared,  to  find  more  volume 
items,  the  type  “for  which  we  find  a 
demand  that  continues  for  months, 
or  even  years,  on  a  snhstantial  re¬ 
order  basis.’’ 

He  concluded  hy  mentioning  the 
]X)ssihilitie.s  for  increased  volume 
through  dramatic,  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  and  intelligent  display. 


hacking  up  these  prices  with  a  large 
enough  jx*rcentage  of  that  depart¬ 
ment’s  stocks.  If  two  or  three  ])rices 
do  most  of  the  business  in  a  given 
department,  why  not  put  a  large 
percentage  of  our  stock  behind 
these  prices?”  Careful  analysis  of 
custf)mer  accejrtance  should  go  into 
the  establishment  of  price  lines,  he 
said,  and  there  should  be  as  few  of 
these  as  will  cover  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomer  field. 


Increasing  Profitable  Volume  through 
Greater  Specialization 
By  Joseph  E.  Chastain 

General  Merehandise  Manager,  Brown-Dunkin  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


^^OINCE  department  stores  do 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  retail  volume,’’  said  Mr.  Chas¬ 
tain,  “it  is  evident  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  grow  and  that  we  should 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
we  can  to  develop  profitable  volume 
and,  since  specialization  is  synono- 
mous  with  recovery  and  since  we  are 
in  a  period  of  recovery,  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  little  specialization 
would  do  us  harm.” 


dise  items  by  price  lines  in  order 
that  the  buyer  and  merchandiser  can 
know  what  is  selling.  This  should 
lx*  a  simple  record  that  can  be  easily 
kept  and  easily  understood.  Every 
store  should  have  an  effective  w'ant 
slip  system,  checked  periodically  to 
insure  its  effectiveness.  .After  all.  a 
long  shopping  list  completely  and 
satisfactorily  filled  out  is  one  of  the 
lx*st  advertisements  any  store  can 
have.” 


1 — Specialize  on  Basic  Stocks 

“I  honestly  Ijelieve  that  a  sizeable 
business  can  be  done  in  any  town  on 
the  items  customers  call  for  which 
stores  are  out  of.  Every  department 
should  keep  some  sort  of  simple  rec¬ 
ord.  recording  the  sales  of  inerchan- 


2 — Specialize  on  Best  Sellers 

“.A  check  of  your  records  will 
prove  that  70%  or  more  of  a  de¬ 
partment’s  business  is  done  on  its 
two  or  three  best  selling  prices,  but 
this  same  analysis  is  liable  to  bring 
to  light  the  fact  that  you  are  not 


,3 — Specialize  on  (Quality 

"I  believe  that  merchandise  will 
gradually  get  higher  in  price  and 
when  it  does,  many  manufacturers, 
and  probably  wisely  so.  will  take 
something  out  of  tlieir  product  in 
order  to  keep  it  at  a  certain  lx*st 
selling  retail  price.  When  this  hap- 
ix*n.s,  it  might  be  a  good  time  to  talk 
and  promote  cjuality — to  trade  up  a 
bit  for,  as  prices  advance,  in  all 
])robability.  customers’  incomes  will 
be  advancing  tex)  and  their  minds 
would  be  more  responsive  to  quali¬ 
ty  and  dependability  than  in  a  jieri- 
od  of  declining  incomes.”  Such  a 
program  undertaken  now,  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  trend,  can  hold  busi¬ 
ness  and  attract  new  business.  “A 
program  of  this  kind  should,  how¬ 
ever  be  followed  with  the  utmost 
care  and  should  be  viewed  as  buying 
a  certain  amount  of  inarkdowns  for 
future  profit.”  Mr.  Cha.stain  sug¬ 
gested  that  nationally  adverti.sed 
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lines  lend  themselves  to  the  quality 
promotion. 

Other  Specializations 

Other  lines  of  endeavor  in  which 
the  store  might  specialize  Mr.  Chas¬ 
tain  suggested,  are :  coordination 
among  departments  in  price  and 
style  appeal ;  suggestive  selling  and 
analysis  of  customers’  charge  ac¬ 
counts  with  a  view  to  extending 
their  business  to  more  departments 
in  the  store ;  emphasis  on  youth, 
beauty  and  health  appeal ;  individual 
shops,  increasing  coordination  and 
making  it  easier  for  the  customer  to 
shop ;  home  equipment  promotion  at 
this  time,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
home  furnishings  interest  at  its 
height ;  finding  a  happy  medium  in 
special  sales  policy — “Few  stores 
could  hold  their  volume  without 
special  sales,  but  let  us  have  fewer 
sales  and  when  we  have  a  sale  let 
us  really  have  a  sale.” 

Leased  Department  Trends 

Finally,  Mr.  Chastain  discussed 
the  addition  of  leased  departments 
“in  highly  specialized  lines  where 
more  volume  can  be  secured  by  an 
organization  specializing  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  than  would  be  possible 
when  operated  by  the  store  itself.” 

“There  seems,”  he  said,  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  leasing  of  depart¬ 
ments  at  this  time.  According  to  a 
recent  Harvard  study,  the  practice 
of  leasing  departments  has  proven 


place  to  begin  markdown 
control,”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  “is 
with  the  buying. 

“It  is  still  true,”  he  pointed  out, 
“that  a  good  deal  of  merchandise 
control  which  is  supposed  to  assure 
buying  merchandise  in  the  right 
quantities  to  prevent  markdowns  is 
operated  too  much  from  a  quantita¬ 
tive  viewpoint  and  not  sufficiently 
from  a  qualitative  viewpoint.  It  is 
equally  as  important  for  merchan¬ 
dise  control  to  answer  the  question 
‘What  shall  we  buy?’  as  to  answer 
the  question  ‘How  much  shall  we 
buy?’  ” 

He  continued:  “Good  buying  is 
going  to  do  more  to  reduce  mark- 


WlLU.4M  B.  Th.4LHIMKR 
President,  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  newly  elected  Director  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

more  successful  in  departments  re¬ 
quiring  close  and  continued  contact 
with  primary  markets  or  involving 
specialized  knowledge  and  ability 
along  a  certain  line. 

“When  leasing  departments,  the 
store  should  be  sure  to  include  in 
its  agreement  such  requirements  as 
quality  standards,  customer  service, 
proper  handling  of  returns  and  ad¬ 
justments,  and  complete  supervision 
of  selling  operations.” 


downs  in  1936  than  anything  else. 
Stores  must  make  full  use  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  merchandise  information 
that  is  supplied  by  clinics.  New 
York  representatives,  and  so  many 
other  reasonably  dependable  sources 
of  information.  There  must  be  more 
careful  and  keener  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  wants,  and  more  intensive 
work  in  the  markets.  Merchandise 
must  be  right,  if  it  is  to  be  sold  at 
a  profit  today,  and  in  addition  to 
quality  it  must  have  that  combina¬ 
tion  of  essentials  that  satisfy  the 
customer  that  it  is  exactly  what  he 
or  she  wants. 

“With  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  con¬ 


sumer,  the  trend  to  a  better  grade 
of  merchandise  was  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  this  fall.  Lower  priced  mer¬ 
chandise,  particularly  in  such  items 
as  woolen  garments  of  all  kinds, 
stood  still,  while  higher  bracket 
goods  that  guaranteed  satisfaction 
to  the  customer  moved  readily.  Vol¬ 
ume  price-lines  moved  up  in  the 
past  few  months,  and  unless  this 
situation  is  carefully  studied  in  each 
department  there  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  markdowns.  There  is  of  course 
the  danger  of  over-reaching  in  the 
higher  price  lines,  and  the  time  to 
know  what  to  do  is  before  mistakes 
that  can  be  avoided  are  made.” 

As  causes  of  too  heavy  mark- 
downs,  Mr.  Hughes  cited  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  take  markdowns  early 
enough ;  the  purchase  of  “sugar” 
sprinkled  job  lots  with  large  pro¬ 
portions  of  undesirable  merchan¬ 
dise  ;  poor  stock  keeping  and  price 
“breaking”  by  competitors.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  last  evil  Mr.  Hughes 
said :  “If  merchants  would  volun¬ 
tarily  declare  a  truce  on  this  type  of 
unsound  merchandising  this  part  of 
the  markdown  loss  would  be  quick¬ 
ly  eliminated.” 

Positive  methods  he  cited  for  the 
control  of  markdowns  were  the  use 
of  want  slips  and  fashion  coordina¬ 
tion  within  the  store  in  order  to 
have  the  right  merchandise  in  stock ; 
a  reasonable  original  markup;  care¬ 
ful  inspection  of  merchandise  on  its 
receipt  in  the  store ;  and  analysis 
of  markdowns  by  merchandise 
manager  and  buyer  “so  that  their 
causes  may  be  fully  understood  and 
their  repetition  eliminated  as  far  as 
possible.” 

Stock  Shortage 

“The  question  of  stock  short¬ 
age,”  ^Ir.  Hughes  continued,  “is 
closely  related  to  that  of  markdowms 
because  failure  to  properly  record 
markdowns  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  shortages.”  He  urged  the 
use  of  the  department  markdown 
book,  which  furnishes  a  complete 
record  of  the  details  of  the  mark¬ 
down,  and  the  placing  of  the  job  of 
recording  markdowns  in  the  hands 
of  a  thoroughly  responsible  person. 
Other  causes  of  shortage  which  can 
be  avoided  are  careless  measuring 
and  cutting  of  samples  in  yard 
goods;  failure  to  properly  instruct 
and  oversee  extra  salespeople  in  the 
department ;  improper  retailing  of 
invoices ;  careless  checking  of  in¬ 
coming  shipments ;  and  lack  of  sys¬ 
tem  and  supervision  at  inventory. 


How  to  Increase  Gross  Profits  by  Reducing 
Markdowns  and  Shortages 

By  John  D.  Hughes 

Merchandise  Manager,  Denholm  &  McKay,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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•  Home  Building  and  Modernization  • 


Chuirinuii.  Suiil  Cohn 

Kxecutive  Vioe-PresidonI,  (^ity  Stores  Co.,  New  York 


Dollars  and  Sense  of  the  National  Housing  Aet 
By  A.  O.  Eherhart 

Former  Governor  oi'  Minnesotu  ami  Speeial  Representative  o(‘  the  FlIA 


Asking  the  cuoiieration  of  his 
listeners  “to  join  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  in  do¬ 
ing  everything  possible  to  bring 
about  the  restoraticjii  of  prosperity 
under  the  National  Housing  Act”, 
Mr.  I'dKThart  defined  the  program 
as  an  economic  necessity  and  a  so¬ 
cial  res])onsibility. 

“In  re])airing  and  modernizing 
approximately  one-lialf  of  our  thirty 
million  homes.”  he  said,  “and  the 
building  of  three  million  new  homes, 
which  constitute  a  most  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  America’s  needs,  at 
least  one-third  of  the  entire  unem- 
jdoyed  ]io])ulation,  or  alxmt  three 
million  men  and  women,  are  taken 
out  of  the  bread  line  and  put  back 
to  work  in  profitable  em])Ioyment. 
The  resulting  relief  to  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  will  therefore  run  into  billions. 
Our  building  industry,  next  to 
agriculture,  is  the  most  imiiortant, 
employing  aiijwoximately  four  mil¬ 
lion  workers  including  those  en- 


"pRtKlh'  that  drastically  lowered 
electric  rates  would  not  be  “ruin¬ 
ous”  to  anybody  is  offered,  Mr. 
Lilienthal  said,  by  the  experiences 
•  •f  ])rivate  companies  in  the  Tennes¬ 
see  X'^allev  area  which  adopted  the 
T\’A  yardstick  rates- — an  average 
at  ])resent  of  2.1  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  as  against  a  national  average 
of  .^.1  cents. 

d  he  rennes.see  Fdectric  Power 
Company,  ranking  30th  among  the 
largest  private  utilities  in  number 
of  meters,  in  1934  ranked  first  in 
the  country  in  the  total  number  of 
electric  ranges  .sold ;  .second  in  the 
number  of  electric  refrigerators  and 
third  in  the  number  of  electric 
water  heaters.  The  Georgia  Power 
Company,  ranking  23rd  among  the 
utilities,  was  first  in  the  country  in 
the  number  of  electric  refrigerators 
sold,  first  in  the  sale  of  electric 


gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dura¬ 
ble  goods.  The  restoration  of  the 
buikling  industry  is  therefore  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  national  recovery." 

From  the  social  standi)oint.  he 
characterized  the  neglected  h(jme  as 
“the  breeding  ground  of  our  penal 
in.stitutions.”  Most  of  the  crime  in 
the  United  States  is  committed,  he 
said,  “by  youngsters  of  twenty-one 
or  under”  who  “come  from  neg¬ 
lected  and  broken  up  homes.” 

“When  we  consider,”  he  said, 
“that  crime  costs  the  American  tax- 
])ayer.s  thirteen  thoirsand  million 
dollars  annually,  almost  one-half  of 
the  national  debt,  then  we  should 
have  no  hesitatifm  to  determine 
where  duty’  calls  us.  We  cannot  es- 
ca])e  the  re.s]ionsibilities  of  leading 
the  youth  of  .America  in  proper 
channels  and  we  should  therefore 
consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  help 
in  the  cause  of  ridding  our  country 
of  this  unbearable  crime  .stigma  and 
its  consequent  tax  burdens.” 


water  heaters,  and  second  in  the 
.sale  of  electric  ranges.  The  .Ala¬ 
bama  Power  Company,  ranking 
40th  among  the  utilities  in  number 
of  residential  meters,  was  fourth  in 
sales  of  refrigerators,  eleventh  in 
sales  of  water  heaters  and  thirteenth 
in  sales  of  ranges. 

As  for  the  financial  condition  of 
these  companies.  Mr.  Lilienthal 
said :  “In  only'  five  months,  records 
show  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Company  had  completely  recovered 
the  residential  rate  reduction  placed 
in  effect  by  agreement  with  the 
TVA  and  thereafter  domestic  reve¬ 
nues  were  actually  larger  than  they 
had  been  prior  to  the  rate  reduction 
.  .  .  .  From  a  recent  newspaper 
item,  I  notice  that  all  three  of  the 
companies  affected  by  the  rate  re¬ 
ductions  showed  substantial  gains 
in  net  income  for  the  12  months 


ending  Octolx'r  31,  19.35,  as  corn- 
pared  with  the  corresponding  peri¬ 
od  a  year  ago. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  TVA 
rates  on  appliances  sales,  Mr,  Lilien¬ 
thal  said : 

“.At  the  present  time,  the  so- 
called  TVA  service  area  includes 
all  f>r  part  of  some  20  counties  in 
.Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  service  is  supplied  to  about 
30  communities  and  adjoining  rural 
areas.  .All  of  these  communities  are 
small.  The  largest,  'I'lipelo,  has  a 
jiopulation  of  only  6,361.  Ihey  are 
located  in  areas  where  the  spend¬ 
able  income  per  capita  is  perhaps  as 
low  as  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States. 

“In  addition  to  this,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  other  considerations  which 
bear  iqxm  the  jiroblem.  The  '1 V A 
as  wholesaler  of  ])ower  does  not,  of 
course,  sell  electric  appliances,  nor, 
with  a  single  exception,  is  any  mer¬ 
chandising  done  by  any  of  tlie  muni¬ 
cipalities  or  county  associations  that 
distribute  the  power  at  retail. 

“This  means  that  any  program 
for  appliance  sales  and  load  de- 
veloiMuent  must  rest  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  local  electrical  dealers, 
supplemented,  of  course,  with  sales 
from  the  mail  order  houses  and 
large  department  stores  in  neigh¬ 
boring  trade  centers  .... 

“.At  the  present  time  there  are 
in  the  so-called  TVA  service  area 
ajiproximately  70  local  dealers  serv¬ 
ing  9,600  residential  customers. 
During  the  first  10  months  of  1935, 
these  dealers  reported  total  sales  of 
electrical  appliances  of  nearly  $700,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  nearly  $73  per 
customer. 

“In  interpreting  these  figures  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
totals  represent  only  sales  reported 
by  local  dealers.  .Actual  sales  are 
substantially  increased  by  (1)  pur¬ 
chases  from  mail  order  liouses,  (2) 
purchases  from  outside  trade  areas, 
and  (3)  purchases  not  reported  by 
local  dealers.  You  will  probably  ap¬ 
preciate  that  all  of  these  factors 
operate  with  special  force  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  where  a  sales 
tax  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
time. 

“Now,  making  allowance  for  all 
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The  Economic  Outlook  for  Home  Furnishings  in  1936 

By  A.  W.  Zclonick 

Economist,  Fairchikl  Publications  and  The  International 
Statistical  Bureau,  Inc. 


Saul  Cohn 

of  these  factors  and  for  ])rol)able 
dealer  sales  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  it  ap]>ears  that  total  actual 
sales  in  the  territory  (exclusive  of 
wiring  and  fixtures  )  will  be  alx)ut 
$100  per  residential  customer. 

“I  am  aware  that  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  projecting  this  experience 
on  a  national  screen.  Local  diflFer- 
ences  must  be  weighed.  Some  areas, 
for  example,  had  already  achieved 
higher  electrical  development  than 
existed  down  there  at  the  beginning 
of  TV.\  service.  Un  the  other 
hand,  these  same  areas  will  gener¬ 
ally  have  higher  purchasing  power, 
better  facilities  for  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion,  and  greater  opportunities  in 
the  fast-growing  ‘replacement’  mar¬ 
ket. 

“I  believe  that  these  and  similar 
factors  are,  in  large  part,  offsetting. 
If  so,  you  can  see  what  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  TV  A  rates  would  mean  to 
those  who  make  and  sell  electric 
equipment,  including  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees.  With  more 
that  20,000.000  customers,  each 
six'nding  $100  for  electric  equip¬ 
ment,  consider  for  yourself  what  a 
force  would  be  brought  to  bear  for 
recovery  and  re-employment.” 

Rates'lowered  to  the  TVA  stand¬ 
ard  would  open  up  new  fields  of 
opportunity  for  dealers  and  con¬ 
tractors  in  smaller  centres,  Mr. 
Lilienthal  said,  would  increase 
rapidly  the  number  of  wired  homes 
and  the  market  for  appliances,  and 
with  “the  impact  of  electricity  on 
general  standards  of  living”  would 
result  in  increased  demand  for  home 
modernization  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings. 


^PilKRK  are  forces  at  work  at 
-I-  the  moment,"  said  Mr.  Zelo- 
mek,  "which  make  the  outlook  for 
home  furnishings  a  very  bright 
one.  Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  impression  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  Ihwmu  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  for  the  estimated  volume 
in  1936  will  only  be  alxnit  60%  of 
the  total  done  in  1929.  Yet,  the 
fact  that  we  may  exj)ect  an  increase 
of  at  lea.st  17%  in  consumer  ex¬ 
penditures  in  home  furnishings  over 
1935  is  a  very  encouraging  pros- 
|H*ct  to  the  retailers  of  this  country." 

“Those  of  you,"  he  continued, 
“who  have  watched  the  rapid  de¬ 
cline  in  sales  of  those  [home  fur¬ 
nishing]  items  during  the  depres¬ 
sion.  a  decline  that  was  much  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  subsistence 
items  such  as  food  and  clothing, 
may  prepare  ycnirselves  to  see  this 
process  reversed.  Sales  of  home 
furnishings  in  the  next  few  years 
will  increase  more  rapidly  than  will 
the  sales  of  general  merchandise, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  expand 
more  rapidly  than  income  itself." 
The  estimated  increase  of  17% 
(possibly  more)  for  1936  compares 
with  an  estimated  increase  of  in¬ 
come  in  this  year  of  12.5%,  he  said. 

Building  recovery  and  reawaken¬ 
ed  interest  in  the  home  will  be  fac¬ 
tors  in  this  increase.  Factors  which 
previously  worked  against  home 
furnishing  may  now  lx*  expected  to 
work  for  it.  The  shift  from  rural  to 
urban  areas  is  showing  a  tendency 
to  reverse  itself,  Mr.  Zelomek  said, 
and  the  automobile — which  itself 
previously  competed  with  home  fur¬ 
nishings  for  the  consumer’s  dollar 
— is  encouraging  a  migration  to  the 
suburbs  and  a  consequent  revival 
of  interest  in  the  home  as  a  center 
of  activity. 

Another  favorable  factor,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  is  the  greater  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  to  buv  on 
credit.  “Credit  extension  by  mer¬ 
chants  increased  last  year  and  will 
be  even  larger  this  year.  This  ex¬ 
pansion  will  undoubtedly  bring  its 
problems  of  collection,  but  there  is 
one  salient  fact  which  must  not  be 
overlooked :  if  the  actual  income  of 
the  nation  is  increased  this  year  by, 
say.  12)/2%.  the  consumer  expendi¬ 
tures  may  show  a  considerably 
greater  gain.  And  of  all  the  types 


of  credit  which  are  sought  by  the 
consumer,  the  budgeting  plan  for 
the  purchase  of  furniture  and  home 
maintenance  equipment  (compara¬ 
tively  expensive  items  )  is  probably 
most  favored." 

There  is  a  definite  consumer 
trend  towards  more  expensive 
items,  Mr.  Zelomek  pointed  out.  He 
declared  that  the  upward  trend  in 
home  furnishings  may  lx*  exjx'cted 
to  last,  since  the  “American  home 
has  been  only  jiartly  replenished  by 
the  buying  of  the  last  two  years.” 

Problems  Ahead 

Having  considered  the  favorable 
factors,  Mr.  Zelomek  warned  that 
there  are  many  problems  to  be  met 
and  overcome. 

The  merchant,  he  said,  must  have 
a  clear  picture  of  family  income  in 
the  area  he  serves,  and  he  must  be 
in  a  position  to  foresee  changes  in 
income  as  the  result  of  legislation, 
tariff  agreements  or  other  factors. 
He  must  consider  the  reception 
which  he  may  expect  individual 
items  to  receive  in  his  section.  “Re¬ 
frigerators,”  he  said,  “are  a  good 
example  ....  Will  they  sell  better 
in  a  hot  climate  in  which  the  in¬ 
come  is  relatively  low  or  in  a  cold 
climate  where  income  is  relatively 
high?  Which  of  these  factors  has 
the  greater  effect,  both  in  the  early 
stages  of  penetration  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  also  in  the  later  stages 
when  saturation  of  the  market  is 
more  nearly  complete?  These  are 
perplexing  questions,  but  they  must 
be  answered  by  the  conscientious 
retailer.” 

The  department  store  must  also 
prepare  to  meet  strong  competition. 
“A  lucrative  line,  such  as  home  fur¬ 
nishings  in  the  coming  market,  ex¬ 
erts,”  he  pointed  out,  “the  same 
fatal  attraction  to  competitors.  Fac¬ 
tory  outlets  are  growing  in  impor¬ 
tance,  and  are  much  more  to  be 
reckoned  with  than  in  the  past.  Spe¬ 
cialty  stores  handling  furniture 
were  favored  with  much  greater 
gains  in  sales  last  year  than  were 
shown,  for  example,  by  department 
stores.  Mail  order  establishments 
were  among  the  leaders  last  year, 
partly  as  a  result  of  increases  in 
agricultural  income,  but  largely  as 
a  result  of  their  policy  of  opening 
retail  outlets  over  the  country  as  a 
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whole.  They  are  in  a  si)len{li(l  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  advantage  of  important 
sectional  differences  and  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  market  for  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  Profits  in  home  furnishings 
will  be  large,  but  all  competitors 
will  not  share  equally  in  them.” 


Mr.  Zelomek  warned  dei)artment 
stores  not  to  1k‘  so  carried  away  by 
the  profit  possibilities  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  where  competition  will  be 
extremely  strong,  as  to  neglect  de¬ 
partments  which  have  been  showing 
profit. 


Redistribution  of  Common  Sense 


By  Saul 

IN  concluding  the  session  Mr.  Cohn 
said :  “There  is  a  great  inter-rela¬ 
tion  between  housing  and  retailing. 

1  want  to  state  to  you  a  few 
’truisms’  that  we  all  rec<)gnize.  First : 
that  the  productivity  of  this  country 
is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
consumer  goods  and  what  are  known 
as  capital  goods ;  that  our  recovery 
in  this  country  has  lM?en  very  marked 
and  improved,  and  consistently  an¬ 
nually  improved  since  the  depression 
Ix'gan.  in  the  consumer  goods  indus¬ 
tries.  In  fact,  some  of  them  are  de¬ 
pressionless,  such  as  rayon,  gasoline, 
and  so  forth.  That  our  improvement 
in  the  capital  goods  indu.stries  has 
not  been  marked :  that  the  great  fac¬ 
tors  in  this  country,  mining,  farm¬ 
ing.  and  construction,  have  all  made 
some  substantial  progress,  but  that 
construction  has  lagged  Ixdiind  ;  that 
every  decade  has  a  prosperity  which 
is  measured  by  its  imagination,  and 
that  the  imaginative  flush  of  this 
decade  is  housing,  residential  build¬ 
ing,  construction ;  that  w'e  need 
homes  in  this  country  of  a  certain 
type  of  moderate  size  and  moderate 
cost :  that  we  need  a  revolution  in 
thinking  about  the  type  of  home  that 
should  appeal  to  the  great  masses 
of  those  who  are  to  be  served ;  that 
we  want  to  reach,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  automobile  profluctivity,  90 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  rather  than  ten ;  that  the  people 
who  are  to  be  served  properly  and 
constructively  are  a  group  who  earn 
above  a  thousand  dollars  and  who 
are  looking  for  a  home  within  a  five 
thousand  dollar  cost. 

“When  retailers  realize  that  in 
housing  of  this  type  under  private 
initiative,  with  the  facilitation  of 
credit  by  government,  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  government  in  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  construction,  that  this  type 
of  housing  is  the  imaginative  thing 
of  this  decade  and  probably  of  this 
century,  that  America  must  be  re¬ 
housed.  that  her  inventory  of  hous¬ 
ing  is  wretched,  that  we  wave  flags 
over  homes  that  are  totally  unfit  for 
occupancy  and  are  way  below  that 
•Standard  of  living  which  our  na- 


Cohn 


Mr.  Cohn,  who  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  session,  has  heen 
outstanding  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  housing  inoveinent 
for  the  part  he  has  [ilayed  in 
hringing  its  possibilities  to  the 
retail  trade.  He  is  Exeeutive 
Vice-President  of  the  City 
Stores  Company,  ('hairnian  of 
the  Assoeiation's  (Committee 
on  Housing  and  one  of  its 
newlv  eleeted  Directors. 


tional  wealth  rightly  entitles  us  to 
— when  all  that  is  realized  and  we 
])roduce  a  home  building  industry 
and  we  produce  a  home  for  great 
groups  of  Americans,  who  have 
never  had  a  decent  chance  for  shel¬ 
ter.  at  a  cost  commensurate  with 
their  income,  we  will  produce  that 
prosjxTity  which  we  are  looking  for. 

“It  will  not  be  done  by  criticism  or 
har])ing  or  by  quarelling.  It  will  be 
done  by  cooperation  and  it  will  lx* 
done  as  it  has  Ix'en  done  in  England, 
by  business  men.  They  have  not 
built  two  million  and  a  quarter  hous¬ 
ing  units  in  England  since  the  .Armi¬ 
stice  through  Communism  or  .Social¬ 
ism  or  radicalism.  They  have  built 
them  through  a  conservative  minis¬ 
try  made  up  of  business  men  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  business  men 
of  that  nation. 

“I  am  thinking  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  outlook  beginning  today, 
but  not  only  for  today.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  creating  wants.  I  am 
thinking,  in  short,  of  that  type  of 
a  new  .American  civilization  which  is 
the  great  wedge  lx*tween  a  monopo¬ 
listic  fascism  on  one  hand  and  a 
crazy  radicalism  on  the  other. 

“There  is  a  middle  road  which 
this  country  can  follow.  It  is  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  creation  of 
homes  that  ]x‘o])le  want  to  reflect 
credit  upon,  and  it  is  a  road  which 
will  take  us  into  a  type  of  prosperity 
that  we  have  never  had  before. 

“It  not  only  is  the  most  practical 
redistribution  of  wealth  that  we  can 
have,  but  what  is  necessary  today, 
a  redi-stribution  of  common  .sense.” 


Resolutions 

THI'^  Association  adopted  four 
resolutions  in  connection  with 
the  housing  program,  one  recording 
its  approval  of  a  national  small- 
home  building  program,  one  approv¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  subsidiaries  to 
retail  corporations  as  lending  agen¬ 
cies.  a  third  setting  forth  its  Ix;- 
lief  that  the  basic  iM)licies  of  the 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  .Adminis¬ 
tration  are  in  some  degree  con¬ 
trary  to  tho.se  of  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  .Administration  and  urging  the 
unifying  of  ])ractices  and  purposes 
under  these  laws,  and  a  fourth  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  the 
extension  of  Title  I  of  the  Housing 
.Act  the  .Association  give  considera¬ 
tion  t(j  possible  amendments  of  the 
law  to  facilitate  and  clarify  its  prac¬ 
tical  o|X‘ration.  The  te.xt  of  the  res¬ 
olutions  follows: 

U'hcrcas,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  unemployed  in  the  United 
States  are  workers  in  the  heavy 
goods  industries,  in  which  indus¬ 
tries.  among  other  things,  are  manu¬ 
factured  practically  all  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  needed  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  and 

Ulicrcas,  there  is  a  shortage  in 
this  country  of  homes  of  a  moderate 
price,  and 

Whereas,  if  the.se  homes  were 
built,  mo.st  of  the  unemployment  in 
the  building  and  allied  trades  would 
be  eliminated  and  there  would  lx? 
stimulated  the  production  of  furni¬ 
ture.  home  furnishings  and  other 
pn)ducts  of  the  consumer  goods  in¬ 
du.stries,  dealt  in  by  retailers,  and 
IVliereas,  there  is  available  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  idle  capital  in 
this  country  which  might  be  devoted 
to  the  furtherance  of  a  nation-wide 
])roperly-conceived  building  cam- 
paign. 

No7i’.  therefore,  he  it  resolved 
that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Hoods 
.As.sociation  record  its  approval  of  a 
national  program  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  with  ])rivate  cajiital  of  small 
homes,  as  nearly  as  jxissible  having 
individual  design,  and  erected  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  will 
1k>  commensurate  with  the  income  of 
the  groups  to  lx*  served,  and  that  it 
cooperate  in  every  feasible  way  with 
.State  and  Federal  government,  with 
labor  and  other  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  .sound  execution  of  such 
a  program. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  As- 
scx'iation.  thnntgh  its  proper  officers 
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and  coniniittccs,  study  various  plans 
which  may  Ik?  proposed  from  time  to 
time  for  these  purposes,  and  give 
consideration  to  the  development  of 
a  specific  program  for  the  formation 
of  private  corporations  which  will 
undertake  a  building  program  of  this 
character  in  such  areas  where  resi¬ 
dential  huilding  could  be  soundly 
undertaken. 

*  *  * 

ll’lirreas,  the  public  interest  and 
the  successful  cof»peration  of  mer¬ 
chants  witli  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  retpiire  the  removal 
of  restrictive  conditions  which  have 
the  effect  of  deterring  sales, 

h'lni.'.  thcrcjorc,  hr  it  resolved  that 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  approve  the  creation  by 
solvent  and  reputable  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  corporations  of  whollv 
owned  subsidiaries  having  authoritv 
as  lending  agencies  under  'I'itle  1  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  such  corporations  should 


1k‘  conditioned  upon  the  established 
reliability  both  of  the  vending  cor- 
])oration  and  its  financial  sidjsidiary. 
*  ♦  * 

iriiereas,  the  basic  policies  of  the 
h'lectric  Home  and  Farm  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  contrary  in  some  degree 
to  those  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  effect  may  he 
to  create  ]>reference  for  some  groups 
of  vendors  and  restrain  and  limit 
full  and  unrestrictive  com])etition  in 
the  marketing  of  goods  with  a  con- 
se(|ueut  hurt  to  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

Note,  tlierejore.  he  it  resolved 
that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Vssociation  urge  u])on  the  .Admin¬ 
istration  the  unifying  of  jwactices 
and  purposes  under  the  i>rovisions 
of  these  laws,  to  the  encl  that  the 
facilitation  of  credit  and  inirchasing 
power  shall  be  accomjdished  under 
the  basic  plan  of  Title  T  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  .\ct.  i.e..  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  not  the  n'discount  of  cred¬ 
its  by  a  governmental  agency  and 


that  the  sale  of  all  merchandise,  the 
])roduction  of  which  these  laws  pur- 
I)ort  to  stimulate,  may  be  conducted 
on  a  free,  open  and  comjx-titive 
basis. 


ir/iereas,  the  activities  under 
'I'itle  1  of  the  National  Housing  .Act, 
commonly  known  as  the  “Alodern- 
ization  .Act,”  have  stimulated  the 
production  of  capital  goods,  and 
have  had  the  consecpient  effect  of 
creating  emjdoyment  among  work¬ 
ers  in  the  industries  alTectefl, 

.Vote,  therefore,  he  it  resolved  that 
the  Directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  through  the 
Housing  Committee,  or  otherwise, 
in  the  event  of  the  extension  of  'I'itle 
I  of  the  .said  Housing  .Act  as  an 
emergency  measure,  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  such  amendments  of  the  law 
or  the  regulations  which  woidd  have 
the  effect  of  refining  and  clarifving 
the  practical  operation  of  the  law 
and  carrying  out  its  purposes. 


•  Home  Furnishings  Merchandising  • 


Chairman,  Chandler  Cu«Ilii»p 
\  ice-Presidenl.  James  McCuteheon  &  Co.,  New  York 


The  Prospects  for  Home  Building 

By  Thomas  S.  Holden 

Vice-President,  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  HOLDEN,  who,  in  addition 
to  iK'ing  vice-president  of  the 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  is  president  of 
the  New  A'ork  Building  Congress 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Recovery,  said 
that  the  Dodge  final  estimate  for 
the  1935  home  building  ])rogram  in 
the  United  States  is  "90,000  units 
(houses  plus  apartment  suites)  com¬ 
pared  with  40,000  in  the  preceding 
year.” 

This  improvement,  he  pointed 
out,  was  due  to  a  revival  of  jwivate 
investment,  only  a  little  over  8  per 
cent  of  the  year’s  total  having  been 
directly  financed  by  governmental 
agencies,  although  the  revival  of 
private  building  activity  was  great¬ 
ly  aided  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this 
building  activity  w’as  the  increase  in 
apartment  house  construction.  In 
view  of  the  vacancy  situation  in 
apartment  buildings,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  Mr.  Holden  said,  that  “the 


apartment  house  situation  in  most 
large  cities  has  worked  down  to  the 
point  where  the  large  vacancies  are 
])rinci])allv  in  obsolete  or  near-ob¬ 
solete  buildings.” 

“Both  in  multiple  dwellings  and 
small  houses,”  Air.  Holden  con 
tinned,  “the  types  that  have  been 
going  ahead  most  rapidly  are  those 
of  medium  size  and  medium  price 
range.  Single  family  houses  built 
at  a  cost  of  $10.(K)0  or  more  (e.xclu- 
sive  of  land)  ])robably  numbered 
about  8,000  in  the  entire  country 
last  year,  compared  with  about  60,- 
(XX)  houses  for  less  than  $10,000. 
'['he  higher-priced  houses  increased 
about  90  per  cent  over  1934,  while 
those  under  $10,000  increased  about 
120  per  cent.” 

As  for  1936,  the  first  half  of 
January  showed  an  increase,  in  the 
Dodge  territory  fall  the  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Alountains)  of  52%. 
“With  this  beginning,”  Air.  Holden 
said,  “it  looks  as  if  the  chances  for  a 
50  per  cent  to  a  100  per  cent  in¬ 


crease  over  1935  in  homebuilding  is 
very  likely  to  be  realized  this  year.” 

'fhat  the  demand  on  which  this 
estimated  increase  depends  actually 
exists  is  indicated.  Air.  Holden  said, 
by  the  fact  that  “the  ratio  of  work 
])lanned  to  work  started  (in  1935) 
was  2.26  as  compared  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  ratio  of  1.50,  thus  indicating 
a  large  demand  deferred  to  this 
year.” 

He  continued:  “ATany  estimates 
of  housing  shortages  have  been 
made,  ranging  from  600,000  to 
l.CKXl.OOO  new  family  units.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  last  year’s  production  of 
90.0(X)  units,  the  largest  volume 
since  1931,  was  totallv  inaderptate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  new 
population,  let  alone  anv  replace¬ 
ment  demand.  The  potential  de¬ 
mand  is  here,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  in  sight  to 
slacken  the  momentum  of  home 
building  revival  in  1936.  It  seems 
rather  more  likely  that  a  continued 
acceleration  will  carry  increasing 
activity  into  1937,  if  we  may  be  so 
hold  as  to  project  our  guesses  that 
far  ahead.  However,  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  peak  of  small-house  building 
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Capitalizing  the  Rapid  Increase  in  Home  Construction 
By  Edwin  R.  Dibrell 

E.  R.  Dibrell  &  Associates,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Model  Rooms 

Diseussiiifi  the  subject  of 
model  rooms  at  the  borne  fur* 
nishiiigs  session.  Mrs.  Jean 
Austin.  Editorial  Director  of 
the  Country  Life  -  American 
Home  Corporation,  said  that 
ibey  have  not  succeeded  in 
opening  the  ]Mirse  strings  of 
customers  b*‘eause  they  “are 
based  on  the  |»reniise  that  one 
III  rows  out  everything  and 
starts  over”,  wliieb  customers 
are  not  doing  these  days;  and 
be  cause  too  many  of  tbem  are 
designed  “to  elevate  the  poor 
public's  distressing  taste” 
rather  than  to  satisfy  it  with 
liirniture  that  is  harmonious, 
practical  and  comfortable.  An 
(*ll‘ort  to  show  customers  how, 
with  oiw'  or  two  new  things, 
they  can  get  started  in  a  grad¬ 
ual  red«‘coration  of  their  rooms 
would  do,  she  said,  far  more 
to  produce  sales  than  “this 
w  hole-liog-or-noiie  idea.” 


occurred  in  1925,  the  supposition 
that  \vc  have  begun  an  extended  up¬ 
ward  swing  would  seem  to  be  rather 
well  grounded  on  probability.” 

]\Ir.  Holden  referred  to  the  build¬ 
ing  program  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Recovery,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  volume  of  7.50,000  units 
a  year  for  ten  years,  for  new  popu¬ 
lation  bousing  and  replacement. 
I’resent  conditions,  he  said,  will  not 
liroduce  any  such  volume.  To  reach 
it,  cost  of  land,  construction  and 
financing  must  be  pared  down  to 
make  for  housing  of  a  much  lower 
cost  than  this  country  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  producing. 

“In  England,”  Mr.  Holden  said, 
“the  best  selling  house  today  is  built 
to  sell,  with  the  land,  at  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $2,500  which  means  that 
the  house  costs  about  $2,000.  In 
England,  the  home-building  com¬ 
panies  have  actually  tapped  a  mass 
market  by  getting  the  costs  down 
to  the  point  where  a  considerable 
majoritv  of  the  families  can  afford 
to  purchase  a  new  home.  It  is  this 
kind  of  cost-cutting,  volume-produc¬ 
ing  program,  quite  unprecedented  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Economic  Recoverv  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.” 


'^HE  accomplishment  of  a  low' 

cost  home  building  program 
privately  financed  will  mean  more 
in  terms  of  added  sales  to  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  than  to  any  other  single 
group  of  building  supply  or  other 
industries  interested  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  home  building,  declared  Mr. 
Dibrell.  Quoting  government  fig¬ 
ures,  he  estimated  that  suitable  fur¬ 
niture  for  a  $5,000  house  would 
cost  from  30  to  40%  additional  of 
the  cost  of  the  house.  (This  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  house  is  newly  fur¬ 
nished  throughout.)  On  the  basis  of 
the  building  program  of  750,000 
houses  a  year  recommended  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Recovery, 
a  possible  increase  in  sales  to  retail 
distribution  of  $879,000,000  yearly 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Mr.  Dibrell  quoted  from  a  mem¬ 
orandum  sent  by  John  IMench,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  of  the  Hearst 
Xewspajiers,  to  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Hearst  papers.  Homes, 
Mr.  Mench  .said,  suffer  first  from 
a  curtailment  of  expenditures  when 
a  depression  starts;  they  recover 
last  when  a  depression  is  ending. 

“In  the  judgment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  I'xonomic  Recovery,  which 
has  just  filed  a  comprehensive  re- 
l)ort  to  the  President,  that  is  the 
point  at  which  the  United  States  of 
America  has  now  arrived  .... 

“It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
dollar  expended  for  homes — when 
a  nation  is  coming  out  of  a  depres¬ 
sion — there  are  released  seven  dol- 


R.  PELHAM  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sjiecific  suggestions 
for  timing  promotion  and  analyzing 
the  market,  and  urged  that  an  ef¬ 
fort  be  made  to  incorporate  such 
“lure”  and  drama  in  advertising  as 
to  take  full  advantage  of  trading- 
u]i  possibilities  with  the  new’-home- 
owner.  who  is  inspired  by  her  new 
home  and  wants  its  furnishings  to 
be  as  attractive  as  the  house  itself. 

“  1.  First.  I  would  decide  whether 
I  want  to  go  after  the  new- 
home  market — whether  its  po¬ 
tentiality  for  my  kind  of  store 
and  mv  kind  of  home  fur- 


lars  of  ‘credit’  or  ‘benefit’  to  the 
public  generally.  This  is  generally 
termed  ‘business  volume’  .  .  . 

“If  the  average  home  unit  built 
cost  $4,0(K),  then  in  the  next  10 
years  (at  the  rate  of  750,000  homes 
a  year)  there  will  bc“  an  average  of 
$3,000,000,000  yearly  exix-nded  for 
home  building  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  apply  the  $7  ‘credit’  or 
‘lienefit’  accruing  to  the  national 
volume  through  this  expenditure  to 
this  figure,  we  reach  a  staggering 
total  of  $21,000,000,000— money 
benefit  or  money  and  credit  circula¬ 
tion  as  a  consequence  of  this  re- 
-sumption  of  building  activity.”  (Ed. 
Note;  In  considering  Mr.  Mench’s 
figures,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Mr.  Holden’s  statement  that  the 
750,000  a  year  jirogram  can  lx;  ac- 
comjdished  only  by  cutting  dow'n 
the  average  unit  cost  to  alxmt  $2,- 
.500.) 

Low  co.st  housing,  Mr.  Dibrell 
pointed  out,  means  low  cost  furni.sh- 
ings.  “To  my  mind,”  he  said,*“de- 
jiartment  stores  to  cater  adeiptately 
to  the  coming  demand  may  jirob- 
ably  find  it  desirable  to  organize 
the  so-called  ‘budget  idea’  in  home 
furnishings  just  as  they  did  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  in  the  ap¬ 
parel  departments  in  a  delilx'rate 
effort  to  cater  Ix-tter  and  in  a  more 
organized  w'ay  to  the  lower  income 
groups.  It  is  just  as  logical  to  de¬ 
velop  budget  dejiartments  in  the 
home  furnishings  sections  in  order 
to  cater  to  the  type  of  furniture  re¬ 
quired  for  low  cost  homes.” 


nishings  warranted  the  effort 
and  the  expense  in  1936. 

“To  make  such  a  decision  in¬ 
telligently  I  would  get  all 
available  facts  and  figures 
about  1935  new-home  con¬ 
struction  in  my  trading  area 
— number  of  dwellings  erect¬ 
ed  by  price  ranges — also,  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  1936  possibili¬ 
ties. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  evidence 
was  encouraging  I  would  then 
lay  out  a  iiromotion  ])lan 
along  specialty  scUnuj  lines, 
ear-marking  a  certain  jiart  of 


Selling  Home  Furnishings  to  the  New  Home  Market 

By  Charles  P.  Pelham 
Vice-President,  Fuller  &  Sinilb  &  Ross,  Ine. 
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my  total  home- furnishings 
promotion  hudget  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  joh  of  reaching  and  sell¬ 
ing  ncic-lioiitc  owners. 

“  3.  1  would  suhscrihe  to  services 
that  would  give  me  the  names 
of  peojile  huilding  homes  in 
the  jirice  range  that  made 
them  logical  prospects  for  my 
kind  of  store. 

“  4.  I  would  run  a  contest  among 
employees  with  prizes  for  the 
sales])erson  who  turned  in  the 
greatest  numher  of  worth¬ 
while  new-home  leads ;  with 
additional  jirizes  for  inside  in¬ 
formation  about  their  leails 
that  would  make  it  possible  to 
more  intelligently  sell  these 
jirospects. 

“  5.  1  would  run  a  customer  con¬ 
test  with  monthly  prizes  of 
home  furnishings,  limiting  it 
to  new-home  owners  only,  for 
the  best  letter  on:  Whv  1 
want  my  new  home  to  1k'  fur¬ 
nished  by  lilank  &  Co. — the 
one  ref|uirement  being  that  thi 
conte.stant  must  jiersonally  de¬ 
liver  her  entry  to  the  Home 
iMtrnishings  de])artment. 

6.  Architects  specify  the  ma¬ 
terials  that  go  into  50%  of 
the  homes  built.  4'heir  inllu- 
ence  with  new-home  owners  is 
tremendous.  Why  not  capi¬ 
talize  it  for  your  strn’e?  How? 
Arrange  to  have  leading  archi¬ 
tects  of  your  city  give  talks 
in  your  store  on  the  manv  new 
developments  in  home  huild¬ 
ing;  heating,  air  conditioning, 
insulating,  lighting,  kitchens, 
closets,  interior  architecture, 
decoration.  ])eriods.  impor¬ 
tance  of  home  furnishings 
and  good  advice  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  from  a  reliable  store. 
Your  local  newspapers  would 
welcome  and  print  such  worth¬ 
while  talks.  Reprints  could  he 
sent  to  your  new-home  owner 
prospect  list. 

7.  Ne.xt  to  having  a  l)al)y,  build¬ 
ing  a  new  home  is  the  final 
big  event  in  most  people's 
lives.  Xothing  we  buy  in  life 
costs  so  much,  or  is  so  un¬ 
familiar.  for  99  out  of  everv 
100  new-home  owners  have 
never  built  before.  They  are 
hungry  for  information.  Be 
the  store  to  give  it  to  them 
by  establishing  in  vour  Home 
F  u  r  n  i  s  h  i  n  g  s  Department 
(with  cooperation  of  local 
architects  and  building  trades) 
a  Xew-Home  Owners  Ser¬ 
vice  Ihireau.  Get  manufac¬ 


turers  of  all  kinds  of  building 
materials  to  sigjply  you  witli 
literature.  Promote  this  bu¬ 
reau  as  headquarters  in  your 
city  f(»r  free  information  and 
literature  (»n  residential  build¬ 
ing.  Results  :  traffic,  names  of 
l^rospects,  but  es])ecially  .s'cr- 
vicc  rendered  which  will  be 
remembered. 

■■  8.  1  would  also  urge  a  siiecial  di¬ 
rect  mail  campaign  to  go  only 
to  new-home  owners.  First,  a 
letter  when  the  contract  is  let 
congratulating  the  person  on 
the  new  home  he  is  starting 
and  pointing  out  what  you're 
doing  for  new-home  owners, 
l-ater.  ;i  follow-up  folder,  at 
the  right  time,  on  refrigera¬ 
tors,  ranges,  closet  etiuipment. 
linoleum,  wall  pa])er,  ])aint 
and  like  products  with  rea¬ 
sons  why  your  store  is  the 
best  place  to  concentrate  such 
])urchases.  Finally,  a  .sju'citd- 
ly  pre])ared  folder  th.at  tells 
vour  complete  home  furnish¬ 
ings  story  -keyed  in  pictures 
and  co])y  to  the  interests  of 
ncii'-liomc  owners. 

1  hesitate  to  suggest  to  busv 
retailers  the  making  of  per¬ 
sonal  calls  on  prosi)ects  yet 
if  I  were  a  retailer  that  is  one 
of  the  things  1  would  do  in 
selling  the  new-home  market. 
But  T  would  not  send  out  a 
tyifical  salesman.  Instead.  1 
would  find  several  attractive 
women  who  know  how  to 
make  a  home  charming  and 
how  to  talk  with  i)eoi)le.  They 
would  go  out  not  to  sell,  but 
to  serve.  They  would  exidain 
the  scope  and  service  of  the 
store's  Tlome  Furnishings  De- 
l)artment.  the  store's  readi¬ 
ness  to  plan  and  select  everv- 
thing  for  an  entire  home:  do 
just  a  room,  choose  a  chair, 
or  make  a  jiair  of  drapes. 

“10.  'I'o  my  way  of  thinking  the 


High  grade  furniture  business 
has  largely  been  lost  to  the  re¬ 
tail  store.  Mr.  Baker  declared,  part¬ 
ly  because  of  the  depression  which 
brought  with  it  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  store  that  it  could  not  afford 
adequate  .stocks  of  this  type  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  partly  because  of  a  lack 
of  intelligent  .selling.  This  business 


greatest  single  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  that  has 
come  out  of  the  depression  is 
the  desire  of  millions  to  own 
something  tangible — a  home 
— and  to  actually  {'ay  for  it 
with  small  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  .According  to  one  of 
the  be.st  authorities  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Holden,  one  of 
the  real  causes  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  was  the  unhealthy  mort¬ 
gage  situation,  the  unhealthy 
part  iK'ing  the  fact  that  people 
did  not  have  to  pay  off  their 
indebtedness — steadily,  month- 
Iv,  out  of  income. 

“.A  home  is  a  life-time  invest¬ 
ment — to  be  used  over  a  long 
term  of  years.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  it  should 
be  bought  and  paid  for  in  a 
single  year.  .And  likewise,  no 
logical  reason  why  the  fur¬ 
nishings  that  go  into  a  home 
shoukl  not  be  paid  for  as  they 
are  used — over  a  ]>efiod  of 
time. 

"If  I  were  a  retailer  I  would 
realize  this  fundamental  fact 
and  cai)italize  it.  I  would  real¬ 
ize  that  a  imo-hoinc  owner 
has  ])ut  the  bulk  of  his  current 
cash  into  his  home — that  1 
am  defeating  my  own  ends  if 
1  do  not  make  it  iiosible  for 
him  to  have  the  kind  of  home 
furni.shing.s  he  needs,  wants 
and  will  buy  frotn  mv  kind  of 
store  by  offering  him  a  sound 
]iay-out-of-income  jiurchasing 
plan. 

“11.  I  have  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  putting  LURE  into 
your  home  furnishings  adver¬ 
tising:  making  it  dramatic, 
human,  interesting,  alive  with 
new  ideas,  practical  with  the 
facts  that  arc  so  vital  to  the 
new-home  owner,  keving  it  al¬ 
ways  to  your  market,  your 
store,  your  kind  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 


has  gone  to  other  sources,  and 
speaking  of  the  open  show  room  Mr. 
Baker  said : 

“The  strength  of  the  show  room 
is  not  in  the  idtimate  price  at  which 
the  product  is  sold,  in  my  humble 
oiiinion,  because  the  show  room  has 
operating  costs.  (4n  toji  of  that, 
there  is  a  second  profit.  1  I  eel  that 


Retail  Merrhandising  of  Furniture 

By  Hollis  Baker 

President.  Baker  Furniture  Faetorie^.  Holland.  Alieb. 
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the  reason  they  have  jjainecl  in  the 
>ale  of  hi”;h  class  fnnhtnre  has  been 
that  they  otYered  a  large  selection. 
Second,  they  have  Iteen  supplement¬ 
ed  by  intelligent  decorative  selling. 

1  think  the  store  can  do  both  of  these 
things  with  no  great  dilificulty ;  it  is 
only  the  desire  and  the  effort  to  do 
it  that  is  necessary.’’ 

There  is  an  obvious  advantage  to 
the  retail  store  in  merchandising  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  top  end  in  style,  taste 
anti  price,  in  the  increase  of  the  unit 
sale,  he  continued,  but  this  advant¬ 
age  follows  only  if  the  top  end  busi¬ 
ness  is  new,  "plus"  business.  “I 
think,”  he  said,  "there  is  hardly  any¬ 
one  Init  should  do  ])erhaps  20%  of 
volume  in  a  high  bracket.  There  are 
many  stores  that  can  do  50%  in  a 
liigh  bracket.” 

Mereliandi.xiiig  Failures 

He  spoke  of  several  instances  he 
knew  of  whicli  illustrated  why  retail 
stores  have  lost  so  much  tt)p  trade. 
In  one  case,  when  a  change  of  buy¬ 
ers  occurred,  it  was  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  new  buyer  must  junk 
everything  the  old  buyer  had  done, 
with  the  result  that  reorders  to  re¬ 
place  broken  suites  were  never 
placed,  and  the  broken  suites  became 
dead  merchandise.  In  another,  a 
store  buys  "everything  we  make, 
good  patterns  and  bad”,  sells  off  the 
good  patterns  within  six  weeks,  and 
fails  to  re-order  on  the  quick-selling 
items  while  it  hopes  to  dispose  of  the 
slower-moving  ones.  Another  store 
with  a  rigid  policy  on  “exclusives” 
puts  its  source  of  supply  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  its  own  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods,  so  that  if  it  fails  to  put  over  a 
line  the  source  gets  no  resales  on  it 
until  it  is  possible  to  "open  up”  on 
that  territory.  His  fourth  e.xample 
concerned  markdown  policy : 

“I  think  of  a  story  told  me  hy  a 
foremost  manufacturer  in  the  East, 
a  man  who  no  longer  sells  to  the 
retail  trade,  who  will  not  have  his 
prcxluct  in  a  department  store.  Why  ? 
Because  of  markdown  policy.  He 
told  me  of  a  very  fine  thing  that 
they  had  sold  to  sotneone  in  the 
decorative  trade  at  a  high  price.  The 
same  thing  was  on  a  department 
store  door  that  had  the  aging  sys¬ 
tem  :  markdown  after  six  months, 
25%  ;  then  another  25,  then  another 
25.  The  ])iece  was  marked  down  to 
cost,  which  was  very  much  under 
the  decorator’s  cost  as  obviously 
the  store  always  buys  much  cheaper. 
This  manufacturer  on  this  one  item 
made  a  refund  eventually  of  S300  to 
his  decorator  client.  Feeling  that  his 


particular  distribution  should  be  to 
the  decorative  trade,  he  changed  his 
policy  and  no  longer  sells  the  retail 
store.” 

Plan  and  Policy 

If  a  department  is  going  to  try  to 
make  money  on  high-grade  furni¬ 
ture,  one  of  the  first  things  it  must 
do  is  make  a  revision  of  its  merchan¬ 
dising  control  to  eliminate  aging  on 
this  type  of  furniture.  This  furni¬ 
ture  should  he  handled  as  a  separate 
department,  in  which  the  ix)licy  on 
control  should  lx;  influenced  by  a 
realization  that  “there  are  not 
enough  fine  designs  in  the  world, 
enough  real  works  of  art  so  that  you 
or  anyone  else  can  afford  to  junk 
them  after  six  months’  time.” 

.\n  intelligent  jMilicy  of  ijuick  re¬ 
orders  on  fast-moving  items  and  the 
hacking  of  the  most  salable  items 
with  a  little  re.serve  stock  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  such  a  depart¬ 
ment,  he  said. 


^^LJUWEV’ER  excellently  and 

AA  thoroughly  a  manufacturing 
industry  that  supplies  the  public 
l)erforms  the  task  of  meeting  the 
((uality  and  style  demands,  that  in¬ 
dustry  still  has  to  maintain  its  place 
among  those  striving  for  a  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar,”  explained 
Mr.  Gutterson  in  discussing  the 
sales  development  program  of  the 
manufacturers  of  wool  pile  carpets 
and  rugs,  recently  instituted. 

The  memljers  of  the  Institute 
realize  that  they  must  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  “fabric  conscious” 
and  to  assist  those  who  are  dispos¬ 
ing  of  their  gocxls  in  j)resenting 
them  to  the  consumer  i)ublic,  so  as 
to  increase  the  production  and  sale 
of  American-loomed  pile  caqxits  and 
rugs.  "For  this  reason”,  .said  Mr. 
Gutterson,  “the  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  are  undertaking,  and  have 
now  in  process,  a  plan  of  wide  puh- 
lic  education  to  assist  the  retailer  to 
bring  about  a  greater  consciousness 
of  our  fabric,  and  fundamentally  to 
increase  its  sales.  We  have  called 
our  effort  a  Publicity  and  Trade 
Development  Program.” 

In  view  of  the  widespread  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  homefurnishings 


There  must,  he  said,  he  a  steady 
policy  concerning  this  type  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  must  be  given  a  fair 
trial.  He  suggested  the  figuring  of 
oiK'rating  expenses  on  a  different 
basis  for  this  sj)ecial  department. 

The  merchandising,  display  and 
.selling  of  high-grade  furniture  need, 
he  said,  special  study  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  ex])erts ;  alK)ve  all  this  kind 
of  selling  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  work  of  the  decorating  de- 
l)artment,  though  it  is  essential  that 
it  be  handle*!  from  a  decorative  ap¬ 
proach. 

Concerning  markup,  he  suggested 
that  "lower  markup  on  your  top 
brackets  may  very  well  lx*  consid¬ 
ered — -the  high  grade  end  can  prob¬ 
ably  lx‘  markete*!  profitably  with  a 
somewhat  lower  markup.” 

Concluding,  he  said  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  wliich  stores  may  gain 
through  an  intelligent  elTort  to  mer¬ 
chandise  fine  furniture  are :  higher 
unit  sales.  "])lu.s”  business,  and  con¬ 
siderable  ])restige. 


at  the  present  time,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  efforts  to  promote  the 
building  and  modernization  of 
himies  through  the  Federal  Housing 
Act,  "it  would  seem  that  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturers  of  wool  pile 
carpets  and  rugs  in  publicity,  edu¬ 
cation  and  practical  assistance  to  re¬ 
tail  stores  is  being  undertaken  at  an 
opportune  time  to  assist  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  sales.” 

Program  Details 

T*)  carry  out  the  plans,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  organized  three  main  com¬ 
mittees,  one  on  publicity,  one  on 
trade  development,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  retail  store,  and  a  third 
c(jmmittee  called  the  Style  Trend 
Advisory  Council. 

A  recent  survey  made  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  revealed  that,  taking  the 
homes  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  average  home  of  five  rooms  has 
the  equivalent  of  a  9  x  12  rug  in 
the  living  room,  and  only  the  yard¬ 
age  of  one  additional  9  x  12  rug  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  all  the  other 
rooms  of  the  house,  including  hall¬ 
ways  and  stairs. 

Explaining  the  jirogram.  he  said, 
“Ttur  publicity  is  taking  two  angles 
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Merchandising 


— industry  news,  which  covers 
strictly  trade  and  industrial  sub¬ 
jects,  and  style  merchandising  news 
which  includes  the  types  of  articles 
in  consumer  publications.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  publications,  they  find,  are  keen¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  program  as  it 
offers  assistance  in  securing  infor¬ 
mation  and  material  for  publication 
which  w’as  not  availal)le  before,  and 
which  will  have  definite  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  influence  on  mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers  who  read  these 
magazines. 

Furthermore,  in  education,  18,000 
teachers  in  colleges,  high  schools 
and  night  schools  are  receiving  ma¬ 


terial  for  use  in  their  textile  divi¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  women’s  clubs  and 
similar  organizations.  It  is  also 
available  for  use  of  store  personnel 
and  buyers. 

The  Floor  Clothing  Wardrobe 
.Service  has  been  established  to  carry 
t)ut  this  far  reaching  program,  ami 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  no  expense  to  retailers. 
Retailers,  however,  are  asked  to  co- 
()])erate  through  application  for 
membership,  which  stipulates  that  if 
the  service  is  used  by  the  retailer 
it  will  be  in  connection  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manufactured  by  meml)ers 


of  the  Institute  of  Carpet  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America. 

Monthly  bulletins  will  be  issued 
by  the  Service  to  inform  its  retail 
members  as  to  what  is  available  in 
the  way  of  material  for  window 
displays,  information  as  to  possible 
magazine  features,  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cial  information  for  the  buyer,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  educational 
director.  A  Spring  Style  F'xposition 
Ai)ril  13th  to  May  2nd  is  also  plan¬ 
ned,  and  everything  possible  done 
to  help  “sell  more  floor  coverings 
of  beautv,  quality,  and  at  a  proper 
profit.”  ' 


•  The  Open  Furniture  Showroom  and  Other  Trade  Evils  • 


Chairmen.  J.  D.  Kunkle 

B.  Altman  &  Co.,  ami  Chairman,  Mereliamlising  Division.  NRDCA,  ami 
John  A,  Gilmore 

Gilmore,  Ham  &  Snyder,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  the  NRFA. 


The  Joint  Conference  of  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  Council  of 
the  National  Retail  Furniture  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Associated  Retail 
Furniture  Dealers  of  New  York 
with  the  Merchandising  Division  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  more  active  coopera¬ 
tion  between  these  grou])s  in  com¬ 
bating  cx'rtain  trade  evils  detriment¬ 
al  alike  to  consumer  interests  and 
legitimate  retailers. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cheyney,  Eastern 
Managing  Director  of  the  N.R.F.A., 
summarized  these  evils  as  of  three 
types;  (1)  the  intra-trade  problem, 
of  direct  selling  to  consumers  by 
wholesalers,  through  the  use  of 
showrooms  and  furniture  exhibition 
buildings;  (2)  the  problem  as  it  af¬ 
fects  public  policy,  consisting  of  five 
general  classifications,  the  “so-called 
wholesaler”  who  really  sells  at  retail, 
the  “pseudo-auction  and  ware¬ 
house”,  the  “fictitious”  factory  out¬ 
let,  the  “unclaimed”  freight  depot, 
and  the  “stuffed  flat”;  and  (3)  em- 
jdoyee  buying  groups  and  facilities 
of  industry  purchasing  departments 
for  the  real  or  imaginary  benefit  of 
employees. 

He  stated  that  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  for  instance,  in  Philadelphia,  it 
was  estimated  that  $850,000  worth 
of  home  furnishings  merchandise 
was  found  going  to  the  consumer 
over  the  freight  platforms  consign¬ 
ed  through  no  retailer  but  direct  to 
the  consumer.  This  was  for  the 
short  period  of  about  90  days,  and 


gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  volume  of 
business  that  is  lost  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  retailer. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  said 
of  30  or  40  so-called  dealers,  that 
one  organization  alone  has  some 
thirty  outlets  purporting  to  sell  rugs 
at  wholesale  to  consumers,  and  that 
furniture  and  other  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  were  being  offered  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  large  institutions  through 
their  purchasing  departments  at  dis¬ 
counts  varying  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con¬ 
tribute  10  ])er  cent  to  the  employees’ 
welfare  fund. 

Raltimore  merchants  have  been 
trying  to  remedy  the  situation  in 
that  city  and  some  three  months  ago 
employed  a  full  time  Secretary  to 
combat  these  evils.  It  was  brought 
otit  that  it  is  not  only  the  loss  of 
the  profits  that  are  involved,  but 
what  is  much  more  harmful  is  that 
fact  that  these  so-called  “illegiti¬ 
mate”  sources  try  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  consumers  against  the 
legitimate  retailer  by  giving  the  im- 
jiression  that  customers  are  saving 
considerable  money  by  trading  with 
them. 

Baltimore  Experience 

In  rejiorting  on  the  Baltimore  sit¬ 
uation,  Mr.  Walter  Wright,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Retail  Furniture  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said  “We  started  working  on 
the  classified  advertising  columns  of 
the  papers  to  find  the  stuffed  flats 
and  some  of  the  evils  that  came 


through  that  source.  W  e  succeeded 
in  running  out  of  the  business  a 
number  ol  bootleg  salesmen,  using 
the  classified  columns,  one  of  whom 
sold  as  many  as  a  thousand  rugs 
with  a  two-line  advertisement  in  less 
than  two  months,  dhrough  our 
check-up  of  these  columns,  we  can 
delinitely  say  we  have  cleaned  up 
the  stuffed-llat  situation.  But  we 
have  discovered  what  is  much  worse, 
and  that  is  an  organization,  a  pur¬ 
chasing  group,  offering  to  sell  as 
many  as  five  thousand  people  in  and 
about  Baltimore,  who  can  go  to  a 
number  of  wholesalers  and  buy  their 
merchandise,  taking  that  out  of  the 
retail  field.  We  are  working  on  that, 
and  it  does  not  include  only  furni¬ 
ture,  jewelry,  dry  goods,  but  every 
line  of  merchandise.  Some  of  the 
wholesale  houses  they  can  go  to  are 
nationally  known. 

“We  have  another  instance  that 
we  have  run  into  where  employees 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  in  various 
dei)artments,  are  able  to  buy  from 
wholesale  houses  and  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  merchants  at  substantial  dis¬ 
counts. 

“We  are  trying  out  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem  by  going  di¬ 
rect  to  the  wholesaler  and  appeal¬ 
ing  to  him  on  the  basis  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  W’e  believe  this  is  the  best 
approach  to  the  problem.” 

New  York  City  merchants  have 
likewise  laid  out  a  program  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  services  of  a  secretary, 
Mr.  Luther  Bell,  to  follow  through 
on  it. 
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New  York  Campaign 

In  outlining  the  objectives  and 
])nigram  of  their  Furniture  Trade 
(  oininittee,  Mr.  Bell  stated  they 
were  interested  particularly  in  in¬ 
forming  the  consumer  as  to  the  tacts 
(\)ncerning  legitimate,  accurate  and 
honest  retailing  as  an  economic 
function.  Mr.  Bell  believes  that  the 
jiroiier  approach  to  the  problem  of 
selling  at  wholesale  to  the  consumer 
is  along  tlie  path  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation.  Commenting  on  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  angle.  Mr.  Bell  said  he 
had  spoken  with  their  rejiresenta- 
tives  in  New  York  and  that  they 
realize  the  situation,  and  that  "they 
don't  want  to  sell  to  these  (.so-called 
wliolesale)  outlets,  neither  do  I 
think  that  they  want  to  be  told  what 
to  do.  The  approach  should  be  on 
a  line  in  wliich  they  themselves  real¬ 
ize  that  they  have  sufficient  at  stake 
and  that  there  is  a  common  enemy, 
that  neither  the  retailer  nor  the 
manufacturer  is  antagonistic,  one  to 
the  other.” 

Iti  s])eaking,  not  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  anv  certain  store,  but  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
of  the  N.R.D.G..\..  Mr.  Runkle 
s])oke  on  the  work  that  the  N.R.D. 
G.A.  has  been  doing  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  much  wider  sense,  cover¬ 
ing  as  they  do  a  much  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  merchandise  than  the  furni- 
tttre  stores,  and  welcomed  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  other  trade  associa¬ 
tions  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
and  suggested  that  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  might  l)e  appointed  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  more  effective  cooperation. 

The  effective  work  that  has  been 
done  was  illustrated,  he  said,  by  the 
accomplishments  of  San  Francisco, 
California  retailers,  and  read  the 
following  report  written  bv  Mr.  G. 
A.  T.enoir,  Merchandise  Manager, 
Tlome  Furnishings,  The  Emporium. 
San  Francisco,  as  a  most  successful 
way  of  handling  these  problems  and 
that  might  well  be  a  guide  to  other 
retailers  in  other  cities : 

Combating  the  Open  Show  Rooms 
in  San  Francisco 

“San  Francisco  is  the  only  city 
in  the  United  States  of  any  size  that 
might  be  said  to  be  a  white  spot  on 
the  open  show  room  map.  Of  course, 
this  has  not  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  years  of  work,  but  after  all  the 
answer  is  relatively  simple. 

“The  dealers  of  San  Francisco 
have  made  the  manufacturers  re¬ 
spect  them — but  first  they  had  to 
arrive  at  the  place  where  they  could 
respect  themselves.  Today  there  is 
not  a  retail  store  in  San  Francisco 


in  the  home  furnishing  business  of 
tlie  better  type  that  would  allow  one 
of  its  salesmen  to  refer  or  take  a 
customer  to  a  wholesale  house.  Any 
one  of  them  would  rather  lose  Ins 
sale  than  to  use  this  method. 

"Twenty  years  ago  the  situation 
was  so  desperate  that  something  had 
to  Ik,*  done.  Every  discharged  fur¬ 
niture  salesmen  immediately  became 
a  ‘curbstone  broker’.  The  term 
originated  here  because  the  men 
stood  on  the  curb  and  as  customers 
left  the  various  legitimate  establish¬ 
ments  they  approached  them  and 
told  them  they  would  take  them  to 
wholesale  houses  and  get  the  same 
merchajidise  that  they  had  been 
1  (oking  at  for  25%  less.  The  sad 
])art  of  the  story  was  that  they 
could  do  so. 

D**alers  Act  as  a  Unit 

“Realizing  that  something  must 
be  done  or  the  legitimate  stores 
would  be  forced  out  of  business,  the 
dealers  formed  a  State  Retail  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  pledged  themselves  to 
stand  by  certain  principles  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  it  cost..  In  the  first  place, 
they  endorsed  the  Western  Furni¬ 
ture  Exchange  as  the  only  building 
wherein  they  would  permit  their 
buyers  to  go  to  look  at  merchandise. 

“They  adopted  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  furniture  exchange  which  made 
it  impossible  for  anyone  to  get  in 
who  was  not  entitled  to  buy  there. 
The  requirements  were  that  a  man 
must  have  a  legitimate  establish¬ 
ment  and  carry  a  stock  of  merchan¬ 
dise  other  than  samples.  They  let 
the  proprietors  of  the  furniture  ex¬ 
change  understand  that  only  on  this 
basis  would  they  permit  their  buy¬ 
ers  to  patronize  the  exchange. 

“The  exchange  fell  in  heartily 
with  the  program  and  has  guarded 
the  rules  and  regulations  agreed  up¬ 
on  zealously,  being  careful  at  all 
times  not  to  run  afoul  of  the  law ; 
nevertheless  the  dealers  have  always 
acted  in  unison  when  some  manu¬ 
facturer  has  used  unethical  practi¬ 
ces  and  have  backed  each  other  up 
in  any  matter  with  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  who  have  attempted  to  penalize 
any  one  dealer  for  taking  part  in  the 
cleanup  process. 

“As  soon  as  the  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  realized  that  the 
dealers  were  acting  as  a  unit  and 
that  they  could  not  be  broken  up  and 
played  one  against  the  other,  they 
began  to  fall  in  line. 

“This  has  continued  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  about  twenty  years  and  today 
the  situation  is  even  better  in  hand 
than  it  ever  has  been.  The  Furni¬ 
ture  Exchange  is  so  crowded  that 


they  are  looking  for  new  and  larg¬ 
er  quarters.  We  have  a  Market 
Week  twice  a  year  that  rivals  that 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  Chicago — 
hundreds  of  dealers  coming  from 
all  over  the  western  states,  and  all 
that  is  now  necessary  is  a  certain 
amount  of  policing.  Of  course,  we 
still  realize  that  ‘the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance’. 

"In  contrast  to  this  picture,  let 
me  l)rielly  state  certain  conditions 
that  1  noted  when  1  was  in  New 
York  recently. 

“1  went  through  the  Textile 
Building  where  most  of  the  floor 
coverings  are  shown  and  in  space 
after  space  that  I  visited,  I  found 
retail  customers  being  served  vir¬ 
tually  without  (luestion,  and  selling 
direct  to  consumers  on  a  C.O.D. 
basis. 

“Let  me  say  here  that  the  only 
answer  is  organization.  Without  a 
strong  retailer  organization,  one  that 
the  proprietors  will  not  only  support 
with  their  dues  but  also  will  sup¬ 
port  with  their  time  and  attention, 
nothing  can  be  accomplished.  Again 
let  me  say  that  the  retailers  must 
first  prove  their  willingness  to  work 
together  and  to  work  together  hon¬ 
estly  and  to  make  certain  sacrifices 
for  the  larger  cause.  This  can  be 
done  in  any  city.  We,  in  the  west, 
have  proved  it.  From  a  small  be¬ 
ginning  in  .San  Francisco,  this  work 
spread  all  over  our  state  and  over 
the  Coast  states. 

Planning  a  Campaign 

“We  have  proved  human  nature 
is  the  same  everywhere.  If  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  desired,  here  it  is. 

“First,  an  intensive  investigation 
showing  the  desperately  vicious 
practices  that  are  going  on.  You 
may  think  you  know  what  they  are 
but  let  me  assure  you,  you  do  not 
know  the  half  of  it. 

“After  this  investigation  is  made 
a  small  group  of  the  most  important 
merchants  should  be  gotten  togeth¬ 
er,  an  organization  formed  and 
definite  pledges  given  by  the  heads, 
so  that  the  program  when  finally 
decided  on  will  be  adhered  to.  This 
must  not  be  left  to  anyone  but  the 
store  owners. 

“.After  this  has  been  accomplished, 
a  thoroughly  competent  man  should 
be  engaged  to  head  up  the  work 
and  a  real  salary  paid  him.  In  order 
to  do  this,  real  hone.st-to-goodness 
dues  should  be  paid  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  cheapest  form  of  in¬ 
surance  available. 

“When  the  San  Francisco  organi¬ 
zation  started  the  members  paid 
dues  ranging  from  $1200  to  $3000 
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a  year.  (But  we  saved  our  busi¬ 
nesses.)  If  an  organization  now  ex¬ 
ists  in  any  city  and  it  is  not  getting 
the  results  that  we  got  here,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  organi¬ 


zation  and  it  should  be  re-formed 
along  the  lines  outlined. 

“The  California  organization 
pledges  itself  to  support  any  move 
of  this  kind  in  any  ])art  of  the  coun¬ 


try.  We  feel  here  that  until  every 
last  open  show  room  in  the  country 
is  destroyed,  our  work  is  not  com¬ 
plete  and  our  home  is  not  safe  from 
invasion.” 


Linens,  Domestics  and  Blankets  • 


Chairinuii.  E.  Perkins  McGuire 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  \ork 


Some  Lessons  a  Good  Towel  Year  Has  Taught  Us 
about  Profitable  jMerebandising 
By  Gonlon  K.  Cole 

Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Cannon  Mills 


Am .\X U bWCT U RER  anaylsis 
of  towel  department  figures  in 
1935  indicates.  Mr.  Cole  said,  that 
the  maintenance  of  complete  stocks 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  retailers  who  obtained 
the  best  results. 

“While  the  majority  of  retailers,” 
he  said,  “were  apparently  well 
stocked  throughout  the  year  in  the 
medium  price  group,  especially  at 
49  cents  and  59  cents,  they  were, 
in  our  opinion,  well  stocked  only 
spasmodically  in  the  low  price 
group  and  inadeiptately  stocked  in 
the  high  price  group.” 

“In  overstressing  promotional 
merchandise  in  the  lower  ])rice 
group,”  he  continued,  “failing  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  reputation  for  regular 
values  in  staple  merchandise  at  19. 
25.  29  and  39  cents  and  in  under¬ 
estimating  the  consumer's  interest 
in  and  willingness  to  buy  79  cents. 
$1.00  and  $1.50  towels,  we  believe 
many  retailers  lost  thou.sands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  sales  and  profit.’’ 

Promotion  at  regular  prices  the 
year  round  is  a  second  important 
factor  in  obtaining  good  results, 
Mr.  Cole  said.  At  least  as  much 
attention  should  lx*  given,  he  de¬ 
clared,  to  moving  regular  stocks  at 
regular  markup  as  to  promoting 
special  merchandise  at  special  prices 
two,  three  or  four  times  a  vear. 

The  new  interest  in  dressing 
up  the  domestics  department  and 
dramatizing  its  display  has  worked 
out  as  a  third  important  factor  for 
stores  which  showed  results  above 
the  average.  Stores  which  have  not 
already  “lifted  the  face”  of  this  de¬ 
partment  will  find  it  desirable  to  do 
so  in  1936  to  take  full  advantage  of 


the  possibilities  in  the  home  mod¬ 
ernization  movement. 

The  fourth  lesson  learned  in 
1935.  he  continued,  had  to  do  with 
])romotions.  Coojxration  between 
manufacturer  and  retailer  is  of 
great  imiMntance.  as  is  also  a  real- 
izatioti  that  the  store's  promotion 
problem  is  an  individual  one  and  its 
solution  should  be  "tailor-made”, 
not  “canned”. 

"The  most  successful  promotions 
we  have  had  the  privilege  of  de¬ 
veloping  with  the  help  of  individual 
retailers  in  1935.”  he  said,  "have 
been  tho.se  which  have  featured  a 
group  t)f  related  products  all  carried 
by  the  Linens  and  Domestics  De- 
j)artment — a  grouji  such  as  towels, 
sheets  and  blankets,  or  towels, 
sheets  and  bedspreads.  Group  pro- 


DECL.\RINCi  that  retailers 
“have  advertised  and  pushed 
the  public  into  an  unnatural  desire 
for  cheaper  merchandise,”  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  an  instinctive  human  urge 
for  better  and  better  things.  Mr. 
Speers  said  that  it  is  now  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  retailers  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  return  to  quality,  “not  alone 
for  our  own  personal  profit  but  even 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  country.” 

He  pointed  to  the  example  set  by 
London  merchants  in  keeping  up 
quality  in  merchandise.  "All  through 
the  depression  (and  Great  Britain 
had  it  a  great  deal  longer  than  we 
have  )  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 


motions  make  possible  not  only  a 
larger  volume  of  sales  but  as  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  i)romotion  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  .several  items,  either  a 
better  job  can  be  done  for  the  same 
percentage  expenditure  or,  for  the 
same  total  expenditure,  the  (percent¬ 
age  cost  of  the  promotif)!!  can  be 
decreased.” 

Retail  towel  advertising.  Mr. 
Cole's  fifth  point  for  discussion,  has, 
he  declared,  “one  and  only  one  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  and  that  is  its 
quantity.  It  has  not  kept  pace  with 
towel  merchandising  or  towel  dis¬ 
play.  While  there  have  been  a  few 
outstanding  examines  in  1935  of  ex¬ 
cellent  towel  advertising  by  retail¬ 
ers.  the  majority  of  stores  continue 
to  use  the  time-worn  copy  appeals 
of  price,  size,  durability  and  absor¬ 
bency.  Too  few  are  utilizing  the  ap- 
(peals  of  beauty,  design,  decorative 
possibilities  of  en.sembles,  and  the 
idea  of  multiple  sales.  Too  few 
towel  advertisements  make  the 
reader  want  the  towel  more  than 
she  wants  their  price.” 


quality  of  merchandise  carried  in 
the  London  stores,  and  at  the  price 
they  ask  for  it — a  price  very  often 
as  high  as  ours  here  in  New  York 
for  the  same  article  and  yet  they 
are  not  paying  the  duty  we  are  nor 
the  transportation  and  insurance 
charges.  I  have  thought  to  myself 
many  times.  'How  can  they  do  it?’ 
The  answer  is  of  course  that  there 
has  been  no  compromise  with  quali¬ 
ty  in  the  average  London  store  and 
the  desire  for  quality  has  been  fos¬ 
tered  continually.  That  is  perhaps 
why  some  of  the  London  stores 
have  been  paying  17%  and  18% 
dividends  through  bad  years.” 

“It  is  true.”  he  continued,  “that 
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we  must  Imild  up  mass  distribution 
iu  order  to  match  the  tremendous 
strides  that  mass  production  has 
made  iu  this  country,  hut  mass  dis- 
trilnition  does  not  call  for  shoveling 
out  a  larger  and  larger  mass  of 
cheajKM’  and  cheajK'r  ([uality  stuff. 
Mass  distrihution  means  rather  the 
bringing  to  the  consumer  of  more 
and  more,  and  Ix’tter  and  better 
things  at  a  gradually  reducing  price 
level — a  reducing  price  level  caused 
h\  Ix'tter  i)roduction  and  Ix-tter  dis¬ 
trihution  methods  and  not  by  the 
fact  that  the  article  is  more  and 
more  inferior. 

"Hut  tir.st  how  can  we  go  alnait 
accomj dishing  this  ‘return  to  nor¬ 
malcy’  or  rather  cptality?  d'he  trij) 
up  must  he  as  gradual  as  the  trip 
down  was.  We  must  educate  the 
cu.stomer  hack  again  .slowly. 

“In  the  return  to  (juality.  I  believe 
the  primary  responsibility  falls  on 
the  buyer  and  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager — the  buyer  in  his  selection  of 
goods  and  the  merchandise  manager 
in  allowing  the  gradually  larger  dol¬ 
lar  .stock  this  quality  business  makes 
necessary. 

“The  buyer  must  go  in  for  inten¬ 
sive  individual  selection,  basing  his 
selection  not  on  the  fact  that  "this 
item  looks  nearly  as  good  and  the 
]  trice  is  lower.”  but  rather  on  the 
fact  that  ‘this  is  a  much  better  item 
and  the  price  is  only  .slightly  high¬ 
er.'  In  tins  individual  selection  the 
whole.saler  and  manufacturer  can 
hel])  greatly  by  selling  only  one  item 
or  design  to  only  one  or  two  stores 
in  the  same  city.  There  are  certain¬ 
ly.  goodness  knows,  plenty  of  items 
to  go  around  and  I  feel  confident 
the  whole.saler  can  sell  more  goods 
in  toto  if  he  will  adhere  to  this  pol¬ 
icy.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  ever  to 
get  away  from  this  killing  price 
com])etition  and  get  into  the  healthy 
and  ])rofit  making  quality  competi¬ 
tion  each  store  must  have  different 
items  even  though  they  are  of  the 
same  general  character.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  must  be  made  to  compare 
the  quality  of  different  items,  rather 
than  the  price  of  the  same  item  .  .  . 

“Instruct  the  salespeople  to  give 
all  the  information  they  have  alxiut 
the  goods  before  they  (piote  the 
price  and  in  comparing  two  differ¬ 
ent  items  to  explain  to  the  customer 
the  difference  in  quahty  Ix-tween 
them  which  makes  the  difference  in 
price.  This  is  as  necessary  in  selling 
markdown  merchandise  as  in  selling 
regidar  stock. 

“Next  in  line  is  di.splay  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  quality  building  de¬ 


partment  must  jHit  its  Ixvst  foot  for¬ 
ward  in  disidaying  some  good  mer- 
ebandise  at  all  times.  Hut  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  the  goods  on 
the  display  cards  and  make  that 
l)art  of  the  card  more  important 
than  the  price.  We  must  not  be 
afraid  to  display  high  iiriced  mer- 
chandise  even  though  the  price  be 
omitted  from  the  di.splay  card.  Fine 
merchandi.se  brings  the  people  in 
and  even  if  they  receive  a  shock  on 
hearing  the  price  they  will  buy  a 
better  item  tlian  they  had  planned 
when  they  came  in.  'Phis  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  window  disjday.  Con¬ 
stant  seeing  of  good  quality,  al¬ 
though  the  customer  is  unable  to 
buy  ;it  the  moment,  creates  a  desire 
in  her  mind  that  .she  will  eventually 
satisfy  and  in  the  meantime  you  are 
building  up  the  quality  f)f  desires  in 
her  day  to  day  jnirchases.” 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  .Speers 
pointed  out  that  home  furnishings 
have  to  compete  with  a  great  m;iny 
other  ])roducts  in  these  days.  Where 
the  furni.shings  of  her  home  were 
formerly  the  stt^ndard  by  which  her 
taste  and  i)rosperity  could  be  gauged, 
an  automobile,  a  la'ulio.  a  winter 


cruise,  make  their  appeal  more 
.strongly  to  her  jiocketltook  today. 
'Phis  competition  must  lx*  met.  “If 
we  could  make  a  woman  say  to  her- 
.self  when  she  has  invited  guests  for 
dinner.  ‘1  wonder  if  the  Jones’  have 
seen  this  cloth  before.  1  would  be 
so  asbamed  if  they  had’,  we  would 
have  done  something.  If  you  can 
make  and  keep  a  woman  self-con¬ 
scious  alMuit  any  item  its  contimted 
and  ra])id  turnover  is  assured.” 

The  (luality-building  job  is  not 
an  easy  one,  but  it  offers  its  re¬ 
wards.  On  certain  items  it  is  ])ossi- 
ble  to  .sell  actually  more  of  the 
higher  [)riced  items  than  of  the  lower 
(•lies;  again,  a  department  that  has 
built  a  (|uality  reputation  will  have 
so  won  the  confidence  of  its  custom¬ 
ers  that  its  sales  on  moderately 
priced  items  will  increase;  and  fin¬ 
ally:  ‘Just  as  the  wages  of  the  un¬ 
employed  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  price  of  goods  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  so  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
they  cannot  be  jnit  back  on  the  pay¬ 
rolls  of  ])rivate  enterprise  unless 
their  rewarded  work  or  wages  are 
added  to  the  price  level.” 


Maintaining!:  (^)uality  Standards 

By  Tliiirinoiid  (diathain 
Hresidenl.  (diatham 


ffrpHF  first  great  .-te])  t()ward 
our  modern  merchandising  or¬ 
ganization.”  Mr.  Chatham  said, 
"was  the  one  ])rice  .stfU'e.  The  goods 
were  marked  with  the  selling  price 
and  customers  have  come  tf>  believe 
in  your  jwices.  I  think  an  etiually 
inq)ortant  step  is  now  before  you. 
This  is  the  adoption  by  you  of 
‘Merchandi.se  That  Palks  and  'Pells 
the  'Pruth.’  ” 

In  the  automotive,  radio  and  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration  indu.stries.  a  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  based  u]x»n  facts 
has  Ix-en  built  up:  "When  Mr. 
Chrysler  says  that  hydraulic  brakes 
and  safety  steel  Inxlies  are  the  last 
word  in  engineering  achievement. 
<lo  you  think  I  take  those  .state¬ 
ments  with  a  grain  of  salt  ?  I  do 
not.  I  want  the  facts  and  he  has 
given  them  to  me  ....  Electric  re¬ 
frigerators  have  o])ened  our  eyes 
with  their  consumer  acce])tance.  Do 
customers  buy  without  knowing?  I 
think  not.  Ouick  freezing,  cubic 
feet  of  space,  ice  capacity,  electric 
consumption,  etc.,  are  jdirases 
which  arc  familiar  to  millions.” 

He  continued :  “The  particular 
goal  in  any  successful  public  rela- 


ManuPaeturiiij:  Co. 

tion>hip  .should  be  to  inqwove  the 
confidence  of  the  buyer.”  1  lie  buy- 
c‘r  we  have  to  deal  with  today,  he 
jMiinted  out.  is  a  new  type — the 
‘‘])rofessional  homemaker.”  Whether 
in  homemaking  courses  or  simply  in 
her  reading  of  home  magazines  .she 
has  learned  .something  of  the  tech- 
niciue  of  buying  ami  she  wants  facts. 

He  s]x»ke  of  the  experience  of  a 
manufacturer  who  presented  a  tex¬ 
tile  jiroduct  with  all  the  facts — actual 
specification.s — alntut  it  on  the  lalx‘1 
of  the  ])ackage  itself.  'Phe  simplicity 
of  selling  and  the  enthusiastic  con¬ 
sumer  accejitance  had  sjx'ctacular 
results.  “It  was  not  long  Ix'fore  the 
manufacturer  saw  his  sales  figures 
mount  so  rapidly  that  he  was  able 
to  tell  women  all  over  the  country 
— in  national  advertising — about  his 
merchandise  ‘that  talks  and  tells  the 
truth’.  Few  products  can  lay  claim 
to  such  a  record  as  the  one  about 
which  I  have  just  told  you,  and  the 
main  rea.son  for  its  rapid  success 
has  been  that  essential  idea  of  the 
facts,  a  simple,  honest  presentation 
whicli  appeals  to  everyone's  vanity 
and  pride.” 
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Chairman,  H.  R.  Tyler 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N. 


The  Outlook  for  Housewares  in  1936 

By  Earl  Lit'shey 

Retailing,  Home  Furnishings  Edition 


WITH  the  observation  that 
housewares  merchandising  has 
suffered  from  a  failure  to  translate 
NRDGA  Convention  discussions 
into  action,  Mr.  Lifshey  proceeded 
to  discuss  “some  of  the  vitally  im- 
l)ortant  things  about  which  we  have 
talked  hut  done  practically  nothing." 

First  was  the  matter  of  operating 
cxjxjiise.  “Last  year,”  said  Mr. 
Lifshey,  “the  Controllers’  Congress 
of  the  NRDGA  issued  its  annual 
report,  in  which,  you  will  recall,  the 
housewares  departments  in  stores  of 
every  grou])  showed  a  loss  for  1934. 
It  ranged  from  5%  in  stores  doing 
a  million  or  under  to  11.1%  in 
stores  doing  10  million  dollars  a 
year.  The  1933  figures  were  pro¬ 
portionately  bad. 

Reasons  for  Poor  Showing 

“The  figures  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  are  accepted  as  being  as 
accurate  and  official  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  In  the  face  of  this,  year 
after  year,  the  housewares  depart¬ 
ment  stands  damned  as  one  of  the 
most  unprofitable  in  the  store.  Yet 
there  appears  to  be  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  and  serious  doubt  that  they  re¬ 
flect  a  true  picture  of  the  situation. 
Isn’t  that  a  matter  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  to  us  ...  .  ?  Very  evidently 
there  is  something  fundamentallv 
wrong  with  the  presetit  accounting 
procedure  insofar  as  what  does  and 
what  does  not  constitute  a  proper 
charge  against  the  expense  account.” 

Mr.  Lifshey  quoted  controllers 
to  substantiate  his  belief  that  the 
present  poor  showing  of  housewares 
departments  is  due  to  “something 
wrong”  in  the  present  method  of  ac¬ 
counting. 

He  turned  next  to  the  subject  of 
adequate  markup:  “To  refresh 
your  memory,  at  this  point  may  I 
again  refer  to  the  Controllers’  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  year  1934.  In  group 
one.  of  stores  doing  a  million  and 
under,  the  total  operating  expense 
was  43.6^.  Rut  the  markup  was 
onlv  38.3% — not  counting  the 
mark-downs  of  5.8%.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  list,  in  stores  doing  a 


volume  of  10  million  and  over,  the 
picture  is  still  worse.  Their  oper¬ 
ating  expense  was  48.3.  The  mark¬ 
up  was  only  41% — not  counting 
markdowns,  which,  in  this  group, 
ligure  6.5.” 

Arbitrary  increase  of  markup 
might  not  be  feasible  in  view  of  the 
strong  competition  of  five-and-ten- 
cent  store  chains,  hardware  chains 
and  drug  chains,  Mr.  Lifshey  .said 
-although  he  referred  to  one  case 
in  which  that  procedure  had  been 
highly  successful — but  other  meth¬ 
ods  are  open:  “creative  merchan¬ 
dising  ;  special  designs  and  exclu¬ 
sive  items ;  where  feasible,  private 
brands.” 

Concerning  his  third  point,  sales 
training,  ami  the  generally  recog¬ 
nized  lack  of  information  on  the 
part  of  salespersons,  Mr.  Lifshey 
asked:  “Why  isn’t  that  informa¬ 
tion  down  in  black  and  white  where 
salespeople  would  have  opportunity 
to  study  it  and  find  out  what  they 
are  talking  about?”  Manufactur¬ 
ers'  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
been  commendable,  but  have  natur¬ 
ally  been  confined  to  their  own 
lines,  he  said,  placing  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  more  adequate  sales  train¬ 
ing  definitely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  housewares  buyers. 

To  accomplish  these  and  many 
other  aims  which  present  pressing 
problems  to  the  housew-ares  depart¬ 
ments,  “I  would  insist,”  Mr.  Lif¬ 
shey  said,  “that  housewares  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  buyers  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  into  a  strong 
articulate  and  effective  group  of  the 
NRDGA.  Such  an  organization 
would  have  as  its  primary  purpose 
two  things  .  .  .  First,  it  would  seek 
to  ascertain  and  clearly  define  those 
basic  problems  of  the  housewares 
deiiartment  which  appear  to  keep 
it  from  being  a  profitable  one.  Sec- 
ondlv,  it  would  endeavor,  through 
intelligent,  careful  research  and  an 
organized  approach  to  those  prob¬ 
lems,  to  find  satisfactorv  solutions.” 
In  addition  to  the  matters  of  ex¬ 
pense  allocation,  markup  and  sales 
training,  “I  could  talk  about  stand¬ 


ardization  of  housewares  catalogs; 
about  the  development  of  an  ideal 
standanlized  stock  control  system 
which  might  be  developed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  great  deal  of  inefficiency  and 
lost  motions  that  goes  on  in  so 
many  stores  now  ;  1  might  talk  about 
the  possibility  of  developing  an  in¬ 
dustry-wide  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  directed  at  the  consumers, 
such  as  is  being  done  right  now 
in  several  other  de]iartments  of  the 
home  furnishings  divisions.” 

Discussion 

In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Lifshev’s  talk.  Mr.  Julien 
Elfenbein.  Editor  of  House  Fur¬ 
nishings  Review,  suggested  that  the 
pro]wsed  housewares  groiqi  lie  or¬ 
ganized  through  “the  coordination 
of  all  housewares  clubs  and  other 
house  furnishings  groups,  through 
the  appointment  of  representatives  to 
a  central  body,  that  central  body  to 
appoint  a  chairman,  that  chairman 
to  contact  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association’s  Merchandising 
Division  with  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  permanent  office  here  in  New 
York  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  with  perhaps  a  paid  secretary 
who  will  be  there  every  day  and 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  see, 
putting  it  in  a  nutshell,  that  the 
house  furnishings  industry  and  the 
house  furnishings  denartments  of 
this  country  are  highlighted,  given 
their  day  in  the  sun,  given  their 
proper  place  in  the  stores  of  the 
United  States.” 

After  Mr.  Elfenbein  bad  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks,  a  vote  was 
taken  of  those  present,  which  show¬ 
ed  them  to  be  unanimouslv  of  the 
opinion  that  “this  movement  would 
be  on  the  right  track.” 

Color  Coordination 

In  the  absence  of  an  expected 
speaker,  Mr.  Tyler  discussed  brief- 
Iv  the  subject  of  color  coordination. 
It  is  practically  impossible,  he  said, 
to  ensemble  a  kitchen  or  bathroom 
accurately  for  color. 

He  continued.  “This  Committee 
(the  proposed  housewares  group) 
definitelv  coiild  handle  the  color  co¬ 
ordination  of  our  household  indus¬ 
try.  If  that  were  done.  I  would 
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say  the  ensemble  idea  which  has 
been  so  widely  talked  about,  so 
widely  discussed,  so  widely  adver¬ 
tised,  would  gain  a  wide  sales  appeal 
for  the  different  stores.” 

Advertising  Allowances 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  allowances, 
Mr.  Tyler  urged  his  listeners  to 
“drive  in  that  direction”.  “In  man¬ 
ufacturers’  paid  advertising,  insert¬ 
ed  under  a  store’s  name,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  manufacturer  gets  the 
store’s  endorsement  of  his  product 
...  at  lower  advertising  rates  be¬ 
cause  of  the  store’s  contract,  and 
this  advertising  helps  to  create  a 
larger  demand  for  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  product,  not  only  in  the  store 
with  which  he  is  cooperating  but 
also  in  other  retail  stores  in  the 
community. 

“I  have  found  in  checking  the 
various  classifications  of  housewares 
in  niy  own  departments,  that  in 
most  cases  we  do  a  larger  volume  of 
business  and  get  a  better  turnover 
of  stock  with  the  lines  on  which 
we  do  get  cooperative  advertising 
allowances.  The  reason  is  more  ads, 
larger  ads  and  more  repeated  ads 
on  items  on  which  our  direct  re¬ 
sults  are  not  in  the  proportion  we 
nominally  figure  we  should  get  on 
our  own  store  paid  advertising.” 

Selling  Methods 

Re-oi)ening  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Tyler  called  on  Mr.  J.  R.  Ozanne 
of  the  Merchandise  Mart,  who,  on 
the  general  subject  of  getting  more 
business  and  mf)re  profit  in  house 
furnishings,  suggested  that  en¬ 
trances  to  housewares  departments 
he  “fixed  up  to  make  them  look 
more  inviting”  and  make  the  im- 
l>ortant  first  impression  more  at¬ 
tractive  :  that  tags  and  cards  on 
housefurnishings  items  carry  genu¬ 
ine  information,  for  the  benefit  of 
both  salesperson  and  customer : 
that  the  department  be  catalogued 
so  that  customers  can  find  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  are  looking  for  with 
some  measure  of  ease.  As  for  the 
training  of  salespersons,  he  pointed 
out  that  they  have  the  right  to  look 
to  the  buyer  for  inspiration  and  in¬ 
formation.  and  it  is  his  job  to  sup¬ 
ply  it. 

Expense  Distribution 

On  the  subject  of  the  expense 
breakdown  for  the  housewares  de- 
tiartment.  ^Ir.  Kurtz  of  Kresge’s, 
Newark,  said ; 


“It  may  be  that  the  store  owners 
do  not  realize  how  important  a  fac¬ 
tor  the  housewares  department  is, 
but  it  seems  to  me  if  we  could  tabu¬ 
late  the  number  of  items  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  items  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  might  need  and  come  into  the 
store  for  once,  twice  or  ten  times 
a  year,  it  would  be  clear  that  they 
make  traffic,  and  usually  it  is  traffic 
that  goes  to  the  upper  floors.  Most 
of  the  housewares  departments  in 
the  metropolitan  area  are  on  the 
upper  floors.  It  means  the  people 
not  only  come  in  on  the  first  floor 
and  go  un  but  usually  they  go  down 
through  the  store  because  it  is  easy 
to  walk  down  or  go  down  by  escala¬ 
tor.” 

Mr.  Kurtz  suggested  also  that  it 
would  be  advi.sable  to  work  out  an 
analysis  showing  the  relationship 
that  each  classification  in  the  de¬ 
partment  bears  to  total  sales,  so  as 
to  get  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
job  that  is  being  done. 

As  the  discussion  continued,  a 
l^oint  brought  out  repeatedly  was 
the  scanty  information  possessed  by 
salespeople  concerning  the  uses  and 
qualities  of  the  .'large  variety  of 
items  in  the  department.  The  use  of 
fact-finding  cards  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  sales  manual  were  urged ; 
also  intensive  training  of  sales¬ 
people  to  make  use  of  their  infor¬ 
mation.  These  were  considered  as 
pressing  problems  for  the  attention 
of  the  proposed  housewares  grouj). 

Increasing  Volume 

An  immediate  problem  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Denburg  of  Kresge’s  in  the 
question,  “How  can  we  get  more 
volume  in  1936?” 

It  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Max 
.Sasse  of  Gimbel’s,  New  York,  and 
by  Mr.  Denburg  that  the  way  to 
secure  not  only  volume  but  profita¬ 
ble  volume  is  to  increase  the  unit 
of  sale,  and  to  that  end  it  was  urged 
that  items  in  the  higher  price 
brackets  be  pushed. 

Mr.  Corley  of  the  Merchandise 
Mart  questioned  whether  it  is  al¬ 
ways  essential  to  meet  price  com¬ 
petition  to  the  penny,  a  point  of 
view  which  Mr.  Tyler  amplified  by 
pointing  out  that  the  customer  is  not 
necessarilv  as  competition-conscious 
as  the  buver. 

Mr.  James  Ginsberg  of  Hearn’s 
declared  that  one  of  the  main  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  housewares  depart¬ 
ment  comes  of  being  overbought  on 
promotional  items  and  under-stock¬ 
ed  on  staples,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  on  the  basic  stocks  with 
regular  markup  that  monev  can 


really  be  made.  “The  thought  be¬ 
hind  this  whole  thing,”  he  said,  “is 
having  a  complete  basic  stock  of 
staples  all  the  time  and  not  going 
out  and  buying  a  promotion  like 
enamel  ware  so  that  you  buy  a  lot  of 
roasting  pans  when  they  sell  one 
to  ten  against  teakettles.  .\t  the 
end,  when  your  promotion  is  over, 
you  have  no  teakettles  and  you  mark 
your  roasters  down  to  practically 
cost  to  get  rid  of  them.” 

Stock  Records 

Speaking  for  a  store  which  Mr. 
Tyler  described  as  having  an  unusu¬ 
al  record  in  maintaining  staple 
stocks  and  a  high  rate  of  turnover, 
Herschel  Lutes  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  said  that  the 
thing  which  has  helped  most  in  im- 
])roving  their  turnover  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  very  accurate  system 
f)f  records.  One  of  these  records 
is  a  staple  list,  which  is  checked 
regularly  every  month  and  the  use 
of  which  has,  Mr.  Lutes  said,  “re¬ 
duced  our  ‘outs’  on  staple  items  to 
a  point  where  it  runs  around  one 
and  one-half  and  two  per  cent  out.” 

He  urged  buyers  to  “watch  your 
step”  in  adding  new  items.  At  Hud¬ 
son’s  a  promotional  item  is  bought 
in  a  small  quantity  at  the  outset, 
and  if  it  takes  is  re-ordered.  The 
shows  are  covered  exhaustively,  but 
new  items  are  brought  in  gradually 
as  the  old  items  go  out,  when  “in¬ 
stead  of  reordering,  we  decide  which 
new  item  we  are  going  to  replace 
an  old  item  with  .  .  .  Don’t  pile  it 
all  in  there  at  once  but  move  it  out 
gradually  and  bring  in  the  new 
gradually.” 

Concerning  the  Hudson  record¬ 
keeping,  Mr.  Lutes  said:  “We  have 
to  use  our  buying  judgment  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  reorder  on  19,000  items.  Some 
we  re-order  every  month,  every 
week,  or  every  two  weeks.  It  shows 
vou  the  pliability  of  that  system. 
We  tried  perpetual  inventory  and 
got  all  balled  up. 

“In  establishing  any  system  don’t 
nut  a  lot  of  fancy  facts  on  there. 
Lse  just  what  you  are  going  to  use. 
You  want  to  know  how  manv  you 
have  on  hand.  You  want  to  know 
how  many  you  have  sold.  To  get 
that  you  have  to  put  in  how  many 
vou  have  received  since  the  last 
count.” 

The  inventory  job  is  divided 
among  heads  of  stock  and  assistant 
buyers  and  staggered.  “We  have 
so  juggled  the  inventory  dates,’’ 
Mr.  Lutes  said,  “that  we  can  make 
the  actual  reorders  of  staple  items 
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roll  through  daily  between  $700  and 
$1,000.  That  releases  the  burden 
on  the  one  who  writes  the  orders 
and  the  people  who  are  taking  the 
inventory.” 


One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  maintaining  volume  was  brought 
out  hv  Mr.  Denhurg,  of  Kresge’s, 
as  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  de¬ 
partment  interesting — which  means, 


once  again,  not  being  overbought 
on  special  items,  and  constantly  hav¬ 
ing  something  new  and  different  so 
as  to  win  and  keep  the  interest  of 
customers. 


Piece  Goods  Merchandising  • 


Chairinan,  Herbert  H.  Beiiington 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Concerted  Action  in  Piece  Goods  Merchandising 
By  Herbert  H.  Benington 


C  ONCER  I'ED  action  on  the  part 
of  department  stores  has  put 
over  the  Christmas  shopping  idea 
and  the  Southern  cruise  idea,  Mr. 
Benington  pointed  out.  And  con¬ 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  all 
stores,  he  emphasized,  will  "put 
piece  goods  departments  where  they 
belong,  where  they  started,  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  department 
store.” 

Urging  stores  to  follow  out  the 
suggestions  laid  down  at  the  con¬ 
ference  on  piece  goods  merchandis¬ 
ing  held  under  the  ausinces  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  November’*',  he  stressed 
the  fact  that  no  one  store  and  no 
one  community  could  put  an  idea 
across ;  “it  has  to  he  100  per  cent 
combined  effort  of  all  the  stores 
in  the  community  and  all  the  com¬ 
munities  if  you  are  going  to  make 
that  felt. 

“Let  us  all  get  behind  the  ideas 
expres.sed  in  November  and  let  us 
tr}'  to  do  a  thorough  job  on  it.  W'bat 
is  done  in  San  Francisco  and  Kansas 
City  is  going  to  be  felt  in  New 
York.  \\'hat  is  done  in  New  York 
is  certainly  going  to  be  felt  in 
Newark.  So,  if  everybody  is  doing 
a  100  per  cent  job  on  it,  it  will  go 
somewhere. 

“I  want  to  make  a  siiecial  plea 
to  store  owners,  merchandise  heads, 
and  sales  promotion  managers,  but 
particularly  to  store  owners.  It  is 
your  interest  and  enthusiasm  that 
reaches  to  the  roots  of  your  organi¬ 
zation.  Your  interest  in  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  possibilities  and  the 
ideas  for  the  development  of  your 
new  model  piece  goods  department, 
your  enthusiasm  for  promotional 
plans  and  your  interest  in  seeing 


*A  report  of  this  conference  appeared 
in  The  Bulletin  for  December,  1935. 


that  they  are  carried  out,  will  add 
50  cents  to  every  dollar  you  spetul 
on  them.  If  you  pass  it  over  and 
make  no  attempt  to  understand  it, 
vour  deiiartment  manager  has  to 
fight  you  as  well  as  your  comjK'ti- 
tors. 

"One  of  the  imiiortant  points 
brought  out  at  the  November  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  making  of  our  piece 
goods  de])artments  into  style  dejiart- 
ments.  That  did  not  mean  just  hav¬ 
ing  style  fabrics:  the  big  job,  and 
the  one  I  feel  we  should  s])end  our 
greate.st  efforts  on,  is  selling.  If  we 
are  .going  to  have  style  departments 
we  will  have  to  sell  stvle,  and  if 
we  are  .g<»ing  to  sell  style  success¬ 
fully.  we  have  to  sell  style  informa- 


Vi/  ^  admit  that  the  fab- 

ric  dejiartment  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  groups  in  each  store, 
yet.  notwithstanding  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  interest  women  in 
fabrics  than  in  a  completed  dress, 
how  much  is  spent,  in  proportion  to 
ready-to-wear,  on  ])romotion  and 
display? 

“I  believe  that  dramatizing  the 
liresentation  of  fabrics  from  the 
point  of  view  of  layout,  display  and 
jiromotion,  is  a  partial  cure  for  this 
sick  department,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  part  of  this  whole  picture: 

“1.  The  question  of  personnel  is 
of  utmost  importance.  Many  fab¬ 
ric  buvers  are  both  good  merchants 
and  fashion  conscious,  and  have 
.good  color  and  desi,gn  sense.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  head  of  a  department 
does  not  have  these  fashion  requi¬ 
sites,  there  should  be  an  assistant 


tion  and  authentic  style  views  and 
news.” 

Mr.  Benington  stressed  the  need 
for  having  dresses,  well  made  and 
well  fitted,  on  the  piece  goods  floor. 
“In  the  ready-to-wear  department, 
and  in  most  departments  in  your 
store,  when  a  customer  goes  in  she 
does  not  need  her  imagination.  .She 
can  put  on  a  dress,  she  can  look  at 
it  in  the  mirror,  and  she  knows 
what  she  is  going  to  look  like.  She 
comes  down  to  the  jriece  goods  de- 
jiartment  and  she  has  to  think  of  the 
fabric  and  think  of  the  ])attern  and 
try  to  put  the  two  together  with 
herself  inside.  That  recpiires  a  lot 
of  imagination.” 

In  his  own  store.  ^Ir.  Benington 
answers  this  need  by  having  style 
shows,  featuring  well  made  and  well 
fitted  garments,  from  time  to  time, 
as  well  as  havin.g  models  on  dress 
forms  in  the  department  at  all  times. 


who  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
.selectin.g  the  fabrics  and  presenting 
them  both  to  the  salesclerk  and  to 
the  customer  in  the  form  of  dis¬ 
play.  etc.  The  salesclerks  should 
not  only  be  given  fabric  informa¬ 
tion.  but  they  must  also  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  explain  the  highlights  of 
fashion  to  the  customer  and  give 
her  whatever  dressmaking  infor¬ 
mation  she  is  looking  for. 

“2.  I  think  the  arrangement  of 
stocks  in  most  piece  goods  sections 
is  very  confusing  to  the  average 
customer.  In  questioning  women 
over  a  period  of  years.  I  found  that 
w'hen  they  came  to  buy  material  for. 
let  us  say  a  dress,  they  knew  be¬ 
forehand  the  type  of  dress  they  were 
going  to  make :  whether  it  was  to  be 
of  a  plain,  novelty  weave,  or  print, 
and  about  what  it  should  cost.  I 
would  recommend  that  stocks  be 
arranged  accordingly:  that  is,  a  sec- 
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tion  for  all  plain  goods,  one  for 
novelty  weaves,  and  another  for 
prints.  These  sections  should  then 
i)e  arranged  according  to  prices. 

“T  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  how 
iini)ortant  it  is  to  have  garments 
inaile  of  your  fabrics,  displayed 
l)oth  on  forms,  and  on  living  mod¬ 
els.  Most  customers  prefer  the 
dresses  on  forms,  as  it  allows  them 
to  insi)ect  the  cloth  and  also  see  how 
the  garment  is  made.  Each  dress 
on  (lisplay  should  have  some  cur¬ 
rent  fashion  story  to  tell,  and  a  card 
stating  the  facts  should  be  attached 
to  it. 

’*4.  In  advertising  and  window 
display,  I  would  insist  on  always 
slu»wing  an  np-to-the-minute  gar¬ 
ment  and  describing  tbe  fashion 
feature  prominently.  Recently  a 
local  store  ran  an  advertisement 
and  devoted  most  of  the  space  to  a 
sketch  of  a  pattern  lay-out.  One 
could  see  immediately  how  simple 
the  garment  was  to  make  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  this  type  of  publicity 
were  used  frequently,  it  would  help 
convert  ready-to-wear  customers  in¬ 
to  home  sewers. 

“5.  Entirely  too  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  tie  up  the  paper  pat¬ 
terns  and  fabrics.  As  far  as  you 
are  concerned.  I  believe  that  the 
pattern  department  is  the  nucleus 
of  your  business.  Too  few  depart¬ 
ment  stores  take  enough  interest  in 
this  branch  to  suggest  and  help  the 
pattern  conqianies  do  a  better  style 
job  for  them.  A  closer  cooperation 
between  the  distributor  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  manufacturer  is  necessary. 

“6.  If  the  store  owner  feels  that 
he  definitely  wants  to  build  up  his 
piece  goods  business.  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  that  he  insist  on  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  such  as  he  ordi¬ 
narily  has  in  ready-to-wear.  He 
should  take  a  certain  portion  of  this 
division’s  advertising  money  and 
use  it  only  for  fabrics  that  have  a 
style  story,  or  for  enumerating  the 
advantages  a  woman  has  in  either 
making  or  having  her  clothes  made, 
and  make  this  story  the  chief  in¬ 
terest  in  the.se  ads.  Once  you  are 
able  to  get  a  woman  to  make  any 
kind  of  garment  at  all.  even  an 
apron,  most  of  your  battle  is  won.” 

Many  buyers,  Mr.  Gelbtrunk 
finds,  are  not  interested  in  getting 
style  information  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  are  concerned  solely 
with  price.  “Their  idea  is  not  to  be 
first  in  their  respective  cities  with 
a  style  story,  so  they  can  beat  the 
ready-to-wear  department  in  pre¬ 


senting  a  new  fashion  note.  All 
they  think  of  is  getting  a  little  more 
mark-up.  I  believe  the  effects  of 
demanding  as  large  an  increase  in 


THINK  the  departments  that 

A  sell  yard  goods  to  women  for 
apparel  have  for  too  long  been  the 
good  little  child  in  the  department 
store  family — a  quiet,  reliable,  nice 
child,  going  about  in  her  orderly 
way  and.  like  all  such  children, 
neither  very  interesting,  exciting,  or 
deserving  of  much  attention  from 
the  head  of  the  family.  That  is,  I 
Ix'lieve.  one  of  the  major  troubles — 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  heads  of 
retail  business  toward  their  fabric 
departments.  I  think  fabric  depart¬ 
ment  selling  metliods,  display  meth¬ 
ods  and  every  other  thing  connected 
with  them  are  so  old  fasliioned  as  to 
lx‘  ridiculous. 

“Now  if  the  heads  of  any  business 
don’t  consider  a  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  very  exciting  or  worthy  of 
their  Ix'st  thinking,  it  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  the  people  immediately 
under  the  heads  get  themselves  all 
bet  up  about  it — so  you  don’t  see 
advertising  departments  very  deeply 
stirred  about  the  fabric  group;  and 
window  trimmers  and  display  peo¬ 
ple  get  the  hunch,  too. 

‘■.\nd  don’t  think  the  public 
doesn’t  sense  this.  Your  j)ublic  is 
very  sensitive  to  yonr  thinking  to¬ 
day,  and  you  are  seldom  Ixtter  in 
their  eyes  than  you  think  you  are. 
It  does  hapiien  that  they  discover 
your  hidden  charms  occasionally, 
but  it  is  a  lot  to  expect  and  it  is  very 
apt  to  work  the  other  way — they  are 
much  more  likely  to  take  you  at 
your  own  valuation  until  you  let 
them  down  completely. 

“Let’s  for  a  moment  put  our¬ 
selves  in  the  place  of  a  customer 
entering  a  modern  department  store 
to  look  for  material  for  a  dress.  She 
passes  attractive  windows  where 
day  in  and  day  out  she  sees  ready- 
to-wear  clothes  and  accessories  and 
once  in  a  blue  moon  she  sees  fab¬ 
rics.  She  passes  fascinating  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store  with  a  hundred 
well  thought  out  ideas  to  entice  her. 


mark-up  as  has  been  demanded  in 
the  past  four  or  five  years  is  one 
»)f  the  main  causes  for  the  decrease 
in  the  retail  fabric  business.” 


and  then  she  reaches  the  fabric  floor 
where  all  is  ]x*ace  and  quiet,  with 
unattractive  displays  and  uninter¬ 
ested  salespeople.  She  comes  to  buy 
a  dress,  or  a  coat,  or  a  negligee,  and 
what  does  she  find  ?  Someone  who 
wants  to  sell  her  sojuething  in  terms 
of  yardage,  someone  who  says  it  is 
ail  wtx)l  and  a  yard  wide. 

“Why  can’t  fabric  departments 
have  alert.  fa.shion-conscious  sales- 
jieople  who  sell  the  woman  a  dress 
instead  of  goods  by  the  yard,  who 
whet  her  imagination  by  delicious 
visions  of  herself  in  something  much 
more  glamorous  than  she  ever 
thought  of?  The  saleswoman  in  the 
custom  department  of  a  good  spec¬ 
ialty  shop  shows  her  customer  the 
model  dress  or  a  sketch  of  it,  and 
then  she  begins,  with  bolts  of  fas¬ 
cinating  material,  to  build  up  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  her.  Colors  are  brought  to¬ 
gether,  lovely  harmonies  are  shown 
her,  until  she  hardly  knows  which  to 
choose.  Why  can’t  some  of  this  same 
glamour  go  into  the  fabric  depart¬ 
ments  of  department  stores?” 

Trading  l"p  Opjiortiinities 

Miss  Taylor  deplored  the  constant 
emphasis  upon  price,  and  suggested 
that  women  often  j)ay  less  than  they 
intended  for  their  material  simply 
because  nobody  guessed  how  much 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay. 

Three  basic  reasons  that  make 
women  buy  fabrics  are,  in  Miss 
Taylor’s  opinion:  One,  a  purely 
])rice  consideration  in  the  low-end 
merchandise.  Two.  the  woman’s  in¬ 
herent  wish  to  express  her  person¬ 
ality.  to  create  something  her  very 
own — a  desire  that  can  be  played  up 
to  the  nth  degree.  And  three,  the 
obvious  soundness  of  buying  beauti¬ 
ful  fabrics,  to  make  or  have  made, 
which  achieve  the  approximation  of 
a  dress  the  woman  couldn’t  other¬ 
wise  dream  of  affording.  Upon  the 
last  two,  which  are  basic,  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  should  build. 


Selling  Style  in  Piece  Goods 

By  Marion  C.  Taylor 

Merchandi.re  FMitor,  Vogue  Magazine,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  Style  Show  for  Piece  Goods  Departments 

By  Mildred  Moyer 

Pictorial  Review  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


know  that  some  of  you 

”  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  results  of  fashion  shows  that 
you’ve  held,”  said  Miss  Moyer,  “but 
we  wonder  if  perhaps  it  wasn’t  be¬ 
cause  of  something  you  did  or  did 
not  do.  We  know  from  experience 
that  a  well  planned  and  well  pro¬ 
moted  show  can  and  will  sell  fab¬ 
rics  as  well  as  hats,  bags,  gloves, 
shoes  and  jewelry. 

“The  most  important  thing  in 
planning  the  show  is  the  making  of 
the  clothes.  Every  costume  should 
be  carefully  styled  and  should  be 
typical  of  a  current  fashion  trend. 
The  clothes  should  be  beautifully 
made,  for  fabric  customers  are  apt 
to  be  more  critical  than  ready-to- 
wear  customers. 

“Be  sure  to  give  prices  on  your 
program  so  the  customer  will  be 
able  to  realize  the  saving  she  can 
make.  Also  try  to  have  the  prices 
of  the  dresses  vary  so  that  there  is 
something  for  every  pocketbook. 
Have  most  of  your  clothes  simple 
— but  add  a  few  high  style  things 
for  glamour. 

“If  your  store  does  not  offer  a 
good  location  for  a  formal  show. 


an  informal  parade  of  models  right 
through  the  fabric  aisles  is  extreme¬ 
ly  effective.  Arrange  the  fabrics 
you  are  promoting  at  a  spot  on  your 
floor  that  gets  the  most  traffic  and 
have  models  parading  in  front  of 
these  fabrics.  For  this  kind  of 
show,  instruct  your  models  con¬ 
cerning  the  pattern,  the  fabric, 
prices  and  yardage  requirements. 
Complete  information  can  be  let¬ 
tered  on  attractive  cards  and  hung 
on  each  model’s  wrist.  But  whether 
you  have  a  formal  or  an  informal 
review,  keep  as  many  dresses  as  you 
can  on  forms  on  your  floor  for  at 
least  a  week  following  your  show. 
The  results  from  a  fashion  show  do 
not  end  with  the  review.” 

Miss  Moyer’s  talk  was  followed 
by  a  fashion  show,  a  parade  of 
twenty -four  models,  representing  a 
wide  range  of  outfits.  Although  a 
majority  were  sports  and  daytime 
models,  there  w'ere  six  evening  out¬ 
fits — among  them,  one  of  the  new 
dinner  suits. 

As  each  mannequin  appeared  on 
the  runway.  Miss  Moyer  described 
not  only  the  featured  garment,  but 
also  the  accessories  worn  with  it. 


For  example,  ojie  sports  costume 
was  descrilx'd  thus: 

“Blue  French  finished  linen 
makes  this  smart  and  practical 
sports  costume  consisting  of  the 
new  type  jacket,  short  and  belted, 
worn  with  a  low  back  dress,  which 
has  an  all  around  pleated  skirt.  The 
fabric  has  a  dry  spongy  touch  and 
its  medium  weight  makes  it  easy 
to  pleat.  To  keep  in  the  pleats,  we 
advise  stitching  them  on  the  inside 
fold  so  that  they  will  always  fall 
back  into  place  no  matter  in  how 
much  active  sports  we  may  indulge. 

The  imported  basket  weave  hat 
has  a  pinched  crown  and  semi-sailor 
shaped  brim.  The  Aris  doeskin 
gloves  are  practical  and  easy  to  slip 
on  so  that  with  hat,  gloves  and  bag 
and  the  jacket  on,  the  costume  is 
equally  suitable  for  shopping  or  an 
afternoon  of  bridge. 

“The  shoes  from  Laird  Schober 
have  square  toes  and  heels.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  sandals 
are  not  as  open  as  they  were  last 
year.  There  is  a  tendency  toward 
wider  strips  of  leather  and  smaller 
openings  in  the  sandals. 

“This  dress  would  be  equally 
lovely  made  up  in  one  of  the  new 
wash  silks,  in  any  of  the  pastel 
shades.” 


Ready-to-Wear  Merchandising  • 


Chairman,  Vactor  T.  Chambers 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York,  and 
Chairman,  NRDG.\  Color  Coordination  Committee 


The  Value  of  Color  Research  and  Surveys  to  Merchandising 
By  Howard  Ketcham 

Color  Engineer,  Howard  Ketcham,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


??rT^HE  present  day  use  of  color 
in  merchandising  is  the  most 
revolutionary  in  our  age  of  indus¬ 
trialism.  The  color  sense  of  the 
masses  has  developed  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  The  consumer  has  be¬ 
come  a  keen  and  fastidious  critic 
of  colors,  not  only  in  clothes,  but 
also  in  house  furnishings  and  other 
classes  of  merchandise  such  as 
automobiles,  fountain  pens,  tooth 
brushes,  boudoir  sets,  food  cartons, 
toys,  et  cetera.  In  all  these  cate¬ 
gories,  color  sells. 

“Why  has  the  color  of  a  product 
so  much  to  do  with  its  sales?  Psy¬ 
chologists  have  many  answers.  The 
essential  fact  is  that  people  do  re¬ 


act  in  different  ways  to  different 
colors. 

“Since  color  is  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tor  in  buying  and  selling  in  many 
industries,  the  discovery  of  correct 
colors  is  the  surest  way  to  make 
buying  and  selling  easy  for  the 
buyer,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
distributor.  By  eliminating  the 
speculative  element  from  color  de¬ 
cisions,  production  is  much  more 
economical,  prices  are  held  down  to 
earth,  waste  is  diminished  and  the 
risks  of  buying  and  holding  stock 
reduced. 

“The  group  of  five  new  promo¬ 
tional  colors  that  the  Color  Coor¬ 
dination  Committee  of  the  NRDGA 


believes  will  prove  most  acceptable 
for  Spring  and  Summer  1936  pro¬ 
motion  was  first  tested  through 
survey  for  consumer  acceptance. 
.\methy.st  was  found  to  have  out¬ 
standing  appeal  in  this  connection. 
Black,  in  place  of  being  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  leading  preference  for  cas¬ 
ual  coats  and  suits  and  dress  coats 
and  suits,  was  third,  dark  navy 
placed  second,  and  light  navy  blue 
was  first. 

“Of  the  consumers  contacted, 
three-fifths  were  in  homes  where 
incomes  represent  a  purchasing 
power  of  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  per 
year,  one-fifth  of  the  calls  were 
made  in  the  group  above  this  range 
and  the  remainder  of  the  survey  was 
in  the  income  group  lower  than 
$2,000.  In  this  way,  a  picture  of 
the  buyer  susceptibility  to  new 
ideas,  by  geographic  location  and  * 
income  group  is  assured. 
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“The  need  for  color  coordination 
has  been  met  in  Great  Britain 
through  the  formation  of  a  ‘British 
Colour  Council’.  The  United  States 
has  no  governmental  organization 
of  national  scojje  to  determine  the 
important  questions  of  color  con¬ 
tact  lK*t\veen  manufacturer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  or  between  manufacturer 
and  manufacturer. 

“As  a  result  of  survey,  not  only 
can  the  manufacturer  know  the 
colors  which  promise  the  most  sell¬ 
ing  appeal  for  the  forthcoming  sea¬ 
son,  but  all  manufacturers  can  agree 
on  the  hues  to  be  used.  There  need 


be  no  dissimilitude  of  shades  which 
now  creates  color  discord,  as  where, 
for  instance,  the  housewife  finds  it 
impossible  to  match  her  red  kitchen 
utensils  with  any  red  curtain  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  market,  or  where  the 
shoe  manufacturer  finds  that  he  has 
made  his  shoes  in  shades  which  do 
not  match  popular  colors  in  current 
promotion  and  is  therefore  forced 
to  sell  the  unwanted  stock  for  a 
fraction  of  its  cost. 

“You  can,  of  course,  guess  what 
color  is  right  for  your  product,  but 
suppose  you  are  wrong?  It  costs 
less  to  use  the  right  colors.’’ 


Open  Forum 


What  Is  a  Fair  Age  Limit 
For  Dresses? 

Mr.  L.  S.  McCarthy,  of  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  ojxmed  the  discussion  with 
the  recommendation  that  thirty  days 
l)e  considered  a  fair  age  limit  for 
dresses.  This  would  not  necessari¬ 
ly  mean  marking  down  all  dresses 
over  tliirty  days  old.  but  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  thirty-day  period, 
buyer,  department  manager,  and 
salespeople  should  come  together  to 
discuss  the  reasons  why  those 
dresses  may  have  failed  to  sell. 

If  a  markdown  is  to  be  taken,  it 
shoidd  l)e  taken  early,  but  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  recommends  going  to  every 
extreme  before  taking  that  first 
markdown.  In  his  store,  excellent 
r(‘sults  have  been  obtained  by  put¬ 
ting  the  dresses  on  the  salespeople 
in  the  department,  or  by  enlisting 
the  enthusiasm  of  contingents  who 
have  not  previously  seen  the  dresses, 
and  to  whom  they  are  fresh  and 
new.  If  a  markdown  is  taken,  the 
amount  of  the  markdown  should  be 
determined  for  each  dress  individ¬ 
ually. 

If  sjxcific  colors  or  sizes  of  a 
certain  dress  are  selling  and  others 
are  not.  those  that  sell  should  be 
continued ;  those  that  do  not  should 
lx*  marked  down,  he  recommended. 

In  the  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
store,  every  Friday  is  Remnant 
Day.  and  merchandise  throughout 
the  store  is  sold  as  remnants.  Such 
merchandise  is  specially  ticketed 
and  is  not  returnable.  It  must  be 
offered  at  25  per  cent  less  tlian  the 
last  price  at  which  it  was  offered 
in  regular  stock,  and  may  not  be 
advertised  more  than  once  or 
offered  more  than  twice  at  the  same 
price. 


As  an  alternative  to  an  automatic 
markdown  system.  Mr.  C.  B.  Dul- 
can,  Sr.,  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  suggested  automatic  remind¬ 
er  systems,  asking  the  buyer  what 
has  l)een  sold  and  what  action  has 
been  taken  on  slow  models. 

How  Do  Y6u  Establish  a 
Coming  Fashion? 

Miss  Jeanne  Lombard,  of  the 
Cavendish  Trading  Corporation, 
New  York,  recommended  selecting 
something  that  has  possibilities  for 
the  coming  season.  For  the  second 
or  third  season,  she  stresses  it  more 
and  more. 

“Of  course  you  know  that  fash¬ 
ions  run  in  cycles.  Some  of  them 
gather  strength  on  the  third  year. 
Either  they  stay  level  for  one  or 
two  seasons  and  then  start  going 
down,  or  they  go  up.  Some  fash¬ 
ions  remain  five,  six  or  seven  years. 

“The  vogue  for  cottons  and  linens 
didn’t  just  come  over  night.  It  took 
five  or  six  years  to  get  cotton  re¬ 
established  in  fashions.  Some  things, 
of  course,  are  fads  that  come  up  and 
die  overnight.  Those  that  have 
merits,  however,  stay.  One  who  has 
been  in  the  fashion  field  and  has 
studied  that  matter,  sooner  or  later 
knows  how  to  distinguish  the  ones 
in  that  category.” 

Miss  Lombard  has  observed  a 
definite  trend  toward  color  during 
the  years  of  the  depression.  If  a 
specific  color  seems  to  lx*  within  the 
coming  trend,  it  should  lx*  stressed 
early — for  example,  for  Southern 
wear  and  then  for  spring. 

Advertising  Comjiarative  Values 
For  Dresses 

Mr.  C.  G.  Sheffield,  of  B.  Altman 
&  Company,  New  York,  expressed 


an  opinion  with  which  there  was 
general  agreement.  Except  on  very 
rare  occasions,  usually  reduction 
sales  or  special  purchases,  he  does 
not  use  comparative  values  in  ad¬ 
vertising  dresses.  Although  he  con¬ 
ceded  that  conditions  in  certain 
communities  might  be  such  that 
comparative  values  would  bring 
large  returns  and  stores  might  use 
them  with  a  feeling  of  absolute 
honesty,  his  personal  opinion  is  that 
they  are  not  true  from  any  point  of 
view.  “If  our  store  is  able  to  buy 
five  hundred  dresses  at  $10,  when 
they  are  worth  $16,  .so  are  our  com- 
]x“titors  able  to  do  that.  Therefore 
our  comparative  value  would  refer 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  selling  the 
dresses  at  a  certain  price  previous¬ 
ly” 

Should  There  Be  a  Give-aiid-Take 
Between  Advertising  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Divisions? 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Dunham  de- 
scrilxxl  the  system  at  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  Detroit.  Advertising 
ref|ucsts  are  handed  in  each  morn¬ 
ing,  having  first  been  gone  over 
with  the  fashion  writer,  and  having 
been  rated  by  the  merchandising 
staff  in  terms  of  their  relative  im¬ 
portance.  The  choice  of  medium  is 
left  to  the  advertising  department. 

The  merchandising  division  sug¬ 
gests  the  type  of  advertisement,  and 
sometimes  even  the  number  of 
sketches.  If  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  does  things  differently,  how¬ 
ever,  said  Mr.  Dunham,  “we  let 
them  have  their  way,  feeling  that 
we  do  not  want  them  to  come  down 
and  tell  us  that  the  dresses  we  have 
are  not  good.  We  feel  that  they 
know  their  business  better  than  we 
do.” 

Are  Department  Stores  Losing 
Dress  Business  to  Speeialty  Shops? 

Mr.  Philip  Schaeffer,  of  the 
Cavendish  Trading  Corporation, 
New  York,  reported  that  some  of 
the  better  dress  houses  did  as  much 
as  75  per  cent  of  their  business  with 
specialty  shops,  and  25  per  cent 
with  department  stores.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  specialty  shops  had 
shown  courage  in  handling  a  better 
grade  of  merchandi.se  than  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  who  have  not  lx:en 
carrying  adequate  stocks  of  better 
merchandise. 

Mr.  Schaeffer,  and  other  speak¬ 
ers,  brought  out  the  importance  of 
the  homey,  personal  touch  that  the 
specialty  shop  creates.  One  depart¬ 
ment  store  owner  cited  his  own  suc- 
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cessful  experience  in  having  a  girl 
in  his  department  delegated  to  the 
task  of  telephoning  customers  about 
new  dresses,  as  the  specialty  shops 
do.  to  create  a  closer  link  Ix^tween 
department  and  customer. 

.Another  point  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  was  that  specialty  shops, 
through  carrying  a  small  stock  of 
each  style  and  reordering  frequent¬ 
ly.  can  create  a  stronger  impression 
of  exclusiveness  and  individuality 
in  their  styles. 

Should  Markdown  Dresses  Be 

Sold  from  Speeial  Raeks? 

Mr.  E.  li.  .Scull,  of  the  E.  H. 
Scull  Comi>any.  New  York,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  practice  of  placing 
marked-down  dresses  on  the  same 
racks  with  fresh  stock  of  the  lower 
price  brackets,  on  the  groutuls  that 
it  depreciated  the  value  of  the  new 
dresses  every  time.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  marked-down  mer- 
eiiandise  be  .set  apart,  to  create  the 
impression  in  the  customer’s  mind 
that  it  is  a  bargain. 

Do  Fashion  Shows  in  Your 
Store  Pay? 

Mr.  Robert  List,  of  the  basement 
store  at  Win.  Filene's  Sons  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  also  recommended 
separate  racks  for  marked-down 
dres.ses.  where  the  customer  can  find 
them  readily  without  looking 
through  other  merchandise. 

.Several  sjieakers  stated  that  fa.sh- 


ion  shows  had  l)een  found  costly 
and  that  other  ways  of  spending 
money  to  get  business  had  been 
more  profitable.  Dramatizing  a 
definite  type  of  merchandise,  how'- 
ever.  had  been  found  effective. 

Making  a  Want-Slip  System  Work 

Speakers  stressed  tlie  importance 
of  selling  the  buyer  the  idea  that 
the  want  slip  is  a  help,  not  a  club, 
and  that  the  system  depends  upon 
the  buyer’s  interest. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Knapp,  of  the  How¬ 
ard  R.  Ware  Corporation,  New 
Rochelle.  New  York,  descrilK'd  the 
(lifficnlties  e.\i)erienced  in  getting 
the  sales]>eo]de  to  enter  every  call 
received  for  each  item  not  in  stock, 
jiarticnlarly  when  buyers  resented 
the  appearance  of  several  want  slips 
for  the  same  item.  In  his  store,  the 
salesgirls  were  told  they  would  for¬ 
feit  the  day’s  commission  if  a  slip 
was  not  jnit  in  whenever  an  article 
was  called  for.  As  a  result,  opposi¬ 
tion  from  buyers  was  overcome,  and 
five  times  as  many  slijis  were  filed 
as  before. 

.Another  speaker  reported  a  tei7 
percent  increa.se  in  recording  wher¬ 
ever  buyers  really  j^aid  attention  to 
the  wants.  Mr.  Dulcan  stressed  the 
importance  of  an  attitude  of  talking 
things  over,  rather  than  of  calling 
tlie  buyer  to  account. 

Fasliion  Originators  Guild 

Discussion  of  the  h'ashion  (  trigi- 


nators  Guild  of  America  revealed 
that  many  merchandising  executives 
were  of  the  opinion  that  they  could 
not  honestly  join  the  Guild  and 
compete  with  stores  selling  the  very 
low-priced  dresses — in  particular, 
the  chain  .specialty  stores.  ,A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  large  mail-order  or¬ 
ganization  stated  that  his  firm 
u'ould  not  Ik*  able  to  keep  to  the 
( luild  agreement  if  they  were  to  sign 
it.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Guild  that  gave  chain 
stores  an  advantage  in  merchandis¬ 
ing.  l)ut  of  being  careful  not  to  clog 
the  stocks  with  special  promotions 
and  of  giving  the  people  what  they 
want,  when  they  want  it. 

.A  representative  of  a  numlKr  of 
independent  specialty  stores  pointed 
out  that  liis  stores  do  not  object  to 
the  $10.7.s  wholesale  lK*ing  the  final 
low  level  for  the  apjdication  of  the 
Guild,  hecau.se  they  Ixdieve  that  at 
that  juice  level  the  style  factor  and 
workmanshij)  are  imjjortant  enough 
to  overcome  anything  that  a  chain 
or  (lejKirtment  .store  could  offer  in 
1(  •w-|)riced  merchandi.se. 

.After  discussion,  a  show  of  hands 
was  called  for.  to  indicate  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  meeting  on  this  question. 
With  bnt  one  excejnion.  those 
ju’esent  were  in  favor  of  j^assing  on 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
XRDG.A  the  sugge.stion  that  the 
Guild  apjdy  only  its  original  agree¬ 
ment.  having  to  do  with  style  piracy 
in  the  price  ranges  from  SlO./.s  up. 
and  nothing  else. 


•  Accessories  and  Small  Wares  • 


Chairman.  Bernard  \\  .  Smith 

Divisional  Merehandise  Alaiiager.  Gimbel  Bros..  New  Aork 


The  Forgotten  De|)artmeiits 
By  Alan  Phipps 

John  Wanamaker,  New  Aork,  N.  A". 


^^ly^OST  people  who  merchan- 
dise  and  most  buyers  who 
buy  for  main  floor  departments  will 
contend  that  all  main  floor  depart¬ 
ments  are  forgotten;  most  publicity 
managers  will  say  that  they  should 
be  forgotten,  and  most  fashion  di¬ 
rectors  will  contend  that  they  de¬ 
serve  to  be  forgotten.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  such  publicity  as  the 
main  floor  departments  have  had 
has  been  very  much  less  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  than  those  upstairs. 
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“We  find  that  publicity  received 
in  main  floor  departments  is  divided 
into  about  three  separate  forms. 
First,  there  is  the  constant  sales 
department  —  hosiery  dejmrtment, 
stocking  department,  silverware  de¬ 
partment.  Then  you  have  a  group 
of  departments  where  they  have 
special  sales,  seasonal  sales,  and  that 
embraces  usually  toilet  goods,  sta¬ 
tionery,  notions,  occasionally,  and 
silverware.  Then  you  have  a  third 
group  which  is  publicized  only  on 


the  annual  visit  of  Santa  Claus.” 

Outlining  the  jirofitless  results  of 
such  jirocedure,  Mr.  Phipps  used 
the  notion  dei)artment  to  illustrate 
the  i)Ossil)ilitics  for  intelligent  opera¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  year.  This  de- 
I)artuient,  which  carries  more  items 
than  most  retail  stores,  and  wliich 
has  a  greater  number  of  transac¬ 
tions — that  is,  customer  contacts — 
than  in  ninety  per  cent  of  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store,  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  style  standpoint,  a 
staple  standpoint,  and  a  household 
standpoint.  The  competition  of 
chain  stores  with  this  department  is 
unimportant,  and  there  are  no  in¬ 
dependent  stores  devoted  to  notions 
alone. 
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Among  the  items  offering  out¬ 
standing  possibilities,  Mr.  I’hipps 
named  scissors  and  other  supplies 
for  the  dressmaker,  garter  l)elts, 
hair  ornaments  and  accessories,  shoe 
]>olishes  and  cleaners,  and  closet  ac- 
cesst)ries,  which  run  up  into  the 
highest  unit  sale  ever  developed  by 
a  notion  department. 

“A  profitable  notion  department 
can  only  he  made  by  carrying,  first 
of  all.  fashion-right  merchandise. 
\"ou  must  have  right  style,  riglit 
fa.shion.  right  price,  otherwise  it 
won’t  work.  It  isn’t  necessary  for 
vou  to  go  into  competition  with  the 
tive-and-ten-cent  store.  You  can  al¬ 
ways  justify  your  higher  prices  in 
a  retail  store  by  having  better  <|uali- 
ty  goods.  I  think  by  and  large  tlie 
public  is  about  fed  u|)  with  cheap 
junk.  If  you  eati  ]nit  over  quality 
merchandise  with  a  story  through 
your  salespeople,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  going  into 
competition  with  the  five-and-ten. 
])rovided  you  have  a  valid  reason 
why  you  should  charge  twenty-five 
cents  for  .some  similar  article  that 
can  be  c»btained  in  the  five-and-ten. 
Tlirough  tins  little  de])artment.  you 


T  AM  told,  and  have  ix'en  for 
years,  that  it  is  not  profitable 
for  the  average  store  to  promote  the 
small  wares  departments  because 
the  unit  of  sale  is  particularly  low, 
and  Ixcause.  tlierefore.  when  we  sell 
many  articles  from  those  depart¬ 
ments,  we  lose  money. 

“I  think  within  this  fallacy  there 
are  a  number  of  minor  ones.  It 
d{R-sn’t  necessarily  follow  that  a  low 
unit  price  will  mean  a  low  average 
sales  check.  Actually,  if  we  pro¬ 
mote  nine-cent  handkerchiefs,  or 
fourteen-cent  handkerchiefs,  or  even 
seventeen-cent  handkerchiefs,  not 
one  customer  out  of  a  great  many 
ever  buys  one  or  two  or  three;  she 
buys  a  balf-dozen  or  she  buys  a 
dozen,  and  the  average  sale  for  that 
department,  and  in  ratio  to  that  de- 
l)artment’s  expenses,  may  be  a  very 
high  one.  I  think  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  keep  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  we  can  easily  have  a  fallacy 
here. 

“Back  of  it  all.  I  think  there  is 
this  fundamental  piece  of  wrong 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  average 
store :  When  you  leave  the  street 
floor  and  promote  at  one  price  low- 


can  sell  the  whole  store. 

“It  is  perfectly  possible  with  a 
well  trained  organization  to  get  the 
highest  rate  of  suggestive  selling  in 
the  notion  department.  I  am  (piite 
sure  that  I  am  more  amenable  to  a 
jmrehase  of  perhaps  a  (juarter  as  an 
e.xtra  purchase  than  1  am  to  one  of 
$25  in  some  other  (kqiartment. 

“.\hnost  every  one  of  those  things 
can  be  paralleled  and  put  down  on 
pajxT  and  worked  out  with  every¬ 
one  of  tho.se  departments  that  we 
call  forgotten  departments.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  illuminating  thing 
about  the  whole  .set-up  is  this:  that 
the  more  forgotten  a  dejiartment  is 
at  the  moment,  when  it  comes  down 
to  final  re.sults  of  gross  profit  and 
net  jirofit — the  more  forgotten  a  de¬ 
partment  is.  the  better  the  gross 
profit  and  the  higher  the  ]X‘rcentage 
of  net  profit. 

“While  it  may  be  a  very  wise 
thing  for  all  of  us  intere.sted  in  main 
floor  departments  to  try  and  make 
some  of  these  forgotten  de])artments 
unforgotten,  we  want  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  don’t  want  to  tear 
down  the  profit-making  possibili¬ 
ties  of  these  same  departments." 


er  than  another,  given  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  \ou  are  often  sacri¬ 
ficing  dollar  volume  and  net  ]irofit 
for  the  store.  If  given  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  promoting  dresses,  say.  at  $15 
and  $13.  other  things  being  eciual. 
it  obviously  is  better  sense  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  $15  dress,  because  tbe 
average  woman  eustomer  is  not  in 
tbe  market  for  two  or  more  dresses 
on  the  same  shopjiing  tri]i.  It  is 
that  reasoning,  carried  over  into  the 
street  floor,  that  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  wrong  thinking  when  it 
eomes  to  backing  up  the  ])romotions 
in  our  .street  floor  departments." 

Mr.  Collins  jiointed  out  the 
danger  of  letting  the  possibility  of 
losses  hold  back  the  promotion  of 
.street  floor  departments.  ‘‘.After  all. 
this  thinking  that  has  caused  us  to 
turn  away  from  the  promotion  of 
street  floor  departments  has  created 
competitors  for  us.  whose  volume 
does  not  run  annually  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  but  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions.  We  have  in¬ 
vited  the  success  of  all  the  chain 
stores  in  this  country,  and  I  believe 
that  if  we  had  the  traffic  on  our 
street  floors  that  many  of  them  en¬ 


joy,  we  would  find  that  it  would 
be  converted  into  a  profitable  traffic 
for  ourselves."  He  stressed  the  fact 
that,  by  throwing  out  departments 
which  mathematically  show  a  loss, 
the  store  it.self,  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  loses  in  its  general  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  community. 

The  mathematics  of  delivery  cost, 
])articularly  in  a  .store  which  con¬ 
trols  its  own  delivery  system,  are 
objectionable  to  Mr.  Collins.  ‘‘When 
1  am  told  in  a  store  which  controls 
its  own  delivery  system  that  there 
is  a  mathematical  relationship  be¬ 
tween  every  article  that  is  sent  out 
and  the  cost  to  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment.  I  <lon’t  Ixlieve  it.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  any  such  mathematical  rela¬ 
tionship  does  exist,  even  though  at 
the  end  of  the  year  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  prove  the  contrary. 

“The  second  brf)ad  fallacy  that 
the  ;iver:ige  .store  is  guilty  of.  re¬ 
garding  its  street  floor  dei)artments. 
is  that  of  believing  that  in  certain 
deiiartments  almost  any  kind  of 
selling  hel])  will  do.  More  custom¬ 
ers  go  to  the  notions  dei>artment 
than  to  any  other  department  in  the 
store,  and  if  you  give  your  custom¬ 
ers  their  worst  service  in  that  de- 
]»artnK‘nt.  you  have  taken  a  greater 
chance  on  the  good  will  of  your 
store  than  by  any  other  step  that  1 
cati  possibly  conceive  of.’’ 

Air.  Collins  defended  the  street 
floor  agaitist  charges  of  ])iracy  and. 
in  fact,  gave  credit  to  the  notions 
department  for  originally  develop¬ 
ing  items  which  were  later  taken  up 
by  the  iqistairs  departments.  The 
important  issue,  however,  is  not 
which  department  first  had  the 
item.  “I  know  only  one  question  to 
ask  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
street  floor  department  is  guiltv  of 
]>ir;icy  or  is  simply  stocking  its 
goods  for  an  intelligent  duplication, 
and  that  question  is :  Where  does 
the  customer  expect  to  find  that 
article?” 

.Another  fallacy  lies  in  sup])osing 
that  .street  floor  bargain  tables  be¬ 
long  exclusively  to  departments  on 
the  upper  floors.  The  custonx*r.  he 
pointefl  out.  expects  to  find  there 
exceptional  values  from  all  over  the 
store. 

Merchandisers  of  street  floor  de¬ 
partments  do  not  always  receive  the 
respect  that  is  due  them,  he  found. 
“There  are  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  markets  that  must  be 
known  by  those  people  who  have 
something  to  do  with  the  active 
merchandising  of  street  floor  de¬ 
partments.  Those  markets  are  wide- 
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spread;  they  are  not  concentrated 
in  one  place.  To  cover  them  re¬ 
quires  a  prodigious  amount  of  leg 
work  and  a  great  deal  of  mental 
agility.” 

Street  floor  departments  fall  into 
two  broad  classifications — the  high 
fashion  departments,  which  require 
the  merchandiser  to  know  many  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  staple  sections  that 
depend  largely  upon  good  stock 
control  and  intelligent  suggestive 
selling. 

.•\  final  fallacy  cited  by  Mr. 
Collins  ])ertained  to  fixtures.  “We 
know  that  the  time  of  building  the 
store  out  of  mahogany  and  walnut 
is  gone.  Yet,  when  we  come  to  the 
street  floor,  we  are  in  the  walnut 


age  in  the  average  store.  I  know 
store-owners  who  are  very  par¬ 
ticular  that  on  the  street  floor  noth¬ 
ing  must  be  displayed  above  the 
ledges.  They  are  not  there,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  sell  merchandise  but  to  sell 
fixtures. 

“You  are  the  eyes  of  the  store. 
Yours  are  the  departments  that  are 
first  seen  by  the  customers.  We 
have  to  wait  to  get  up  to  the  third 
or  fourth  floor  in  the  average  store 
before  the  customer  realizes  that 
there  is  a  new  season  at  hand,  so 
far  as  displays  are  concerned,  but  it 
is  from  your  departments  that  the 
customer  should  get  her  first  im¬ 
pression.” 


You  Can’t  Keep  a  Good  Accessory  Down 

By  Helen  Cornelius 

Director,  Fashion  Services,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  New  York,  N  .Y. 


??  ACCESSORIES  are  the  dar- 
ling  of  the  mode.  Treat  them 
as  such.  They  are  to  the  mode  what 
flowers  are  to  a  trim  garden  wall. 
Important  and  well-built  as  the  wall 
may  be,  it  would  fade  into  the  land¬ 
scape  without  the  flowers.  Keep 
your  flowers,  the  accessories,  in  the 
foreground  of  your  promotions,  and 
you  will  keep  them  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  your  customers’  thoughts 
— and  hence  your  sales.” 

Suggestions  for  keeping  acces¬ 
sories  in  the  foreground,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Cornelius,  offer  a 
complete  program  for  making  store 
and  customers  accessory-conscious. 
She  urges  inter-departmental  co¬ 
operation.  through  executive  fash¬ 
ion  meetings  and  through  fashion 
meetings  for  the  sales  staff.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  ready-to-wear 
department  should  be  present  at  ac¬ 
cessory  department  meetings ;  the 
accessory  departments  should  also 
keep  in  touch  with  the  ready-to- 
wear  sections 

Better  advertising  and  display 
were  also  strongly  recommended  by 
Miss  Cornelius.  An  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  budget,  and  close  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  advertising  de- 
])artnient  were  stressed.  “Convince 
them  and  persuade  them  to  give  ac¬ 
cessories  their  due  in  advertising 
illustrations  and  copy — not  as  ‘also 
rails’,  but  as  the  important  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  are.  Use  large 
illustrations  of  accessories.  Make 
them  dominate  the  advertisements. 

“Work  with  j^our  display  depart¬ 
ment.  Encourage  them  to  set  up 
displays  featuring  the  important 


bag,  glove,  or  shoe,  or  whatnot — 
not  just  an  arrangement  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  shoes  that  have  no  especial 
significance.  If  it’s  color  that  is  the 
story,  show  this  color  by  what  might 
seem  monotonous  repetition,  but  to 
your  customer  it  will  spell  news. 
Repetition  makes  for  emphasis.  It’s 
dramatic.  It  drives  the  story  home.” 

Cooperation  with  the  training  de¬ 
partment,  selling  new  merchandise 
to  the  selling  staff,  using  fashion 
magazines  to  impress  customers 
with  the  rightness  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  spotlighting  new  items, 
are  among  the  other  important  ele¬ 
ments  mentioned  by  Miss  Cornelius. 

Summarizing  the  current  style 
picture,  Miss  Cornelius  stressed  the 
importance  of  playing  up  the  tail¬ 
ored  mode,  with  feminine  acces¬ 
sories  rather  than  with  those  of  the 
sev'ere  type,  which  might  tend  to 
kill  the  mode  before  it  has  had  a 
chance  to  bring  profits  to  the  stores. 

“Blouses  are  soft,  tucked,  in 
chiffon  and  taffeta.  They  may  be 
high-necked  for  youth,  but  they  are 
feminine  for  fashion. 

“Jewelry  is  rich  almost  to  the 
point  of  ornateness,  even  to  wear 
with  tailored  clothes.  Rings  are  due 
for  a  comeback — personality  sets  of 
ring,  bracelets,  necklaces. 

“Jabots  and  gilets  are  crisp  but 
with  feminine  freshness — lingerie 
touches,  fine  ruchings,  hand  fagot- 
ting.  etc. 

“Belts  are  practical,  but  often 
decorated,  and  often  colorful. 

“Gloves  are  plain  but  colorful. 
Handkerchiefs  often  match  them. 
Bags  are  commodious,  but  have  a 
custom-made  or  couturier  look. 


“Hats  too  are  often  tailored,  but 
veils,  ribbons,  flowers,  birds,  femi¬ 
nize  them.” 

Matching  petticoats  provide  a 
note  of  subtle  sophistication,  and 
Miss  Cornelius  cited  cases  where 
the  petticoat  was  matched  to  a 
brooch,  a  blouse,  or  the  embroidery 
on  a  dress. 

Colored  gloves.  Miss  Cornelius 
said,  “are  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  accessories  in  relation  to 
harmonizing  accessories.  Just  color¬ 
ed  gloves  by  themselves  really  don’t 
mean  very  much.  They  are  all 
right,  and  you  will  sell  a  lot  of 
them,  but  sell  them  in  relation  to 
bags,  hats,  probably  belts,  and 
other  things  that  make  up  the  ac¬ 
cessory  ensemble. 

“It  is  significant  that  certain 
manufacturers  in  this  country  are 
working  and  cooperating  with  allied 
accessory  manufacturers,  so  that  the 
store  today  doesn’t  have  that  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  it  has  labored  with  for 
years  to  get  the  glove  and  the  bag 
and  other  accessories  in  that  en¬ 
semble  to  harmonize  or  match. 

“Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples 
of  accessories  in  which,  of  course, 
the  glove  would  be  the  most  domi¬ 
nating  part  of  the  ensemble.  Black 
tailleur  with  a  white  blouse,  a 
squashy  scarlet  pouch  bag  and 
matching  gloves;  or  it  might  be  a 
dark  green  tailleur  with  matching 
chiffon  blouse,  scarlet  bag  and 
gloves ;  or  a  mustard  brown  suit 
with  black  accessories,  or  vice-versa. 
The  suit  that  I  would  watch  very 
closely  from  the  standpoint  of  ac¬ 
cessories  is  that  suit  with  the  slight¬ 
ly  flaring  jacket  starting  at  the 
shoulder.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  stores  should  not  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  popular  prices  in  a  sea¬ 
son  when  women  feel  they  must 
have  so  many  different  accessories, 
Miss  Cornelius  said :  “I  don’t  see 
any  reason  for  going  down  into 
cheaper  price  lines  because  you  are 
going  to  sell  three  things,  such  as 
cravat,  vest,  and  gloves.  First  of 
all,  you  have  to  establish  it  as  a 
good  fashion,  a  high  fashion.  Then, 
automatically,  you  can  work  in  your 
cheaper  lines  after  you  have  estab¬ 
lished  it  as  a  high  fashion,  because 
the  women  who  can  afford  to  pay 
the  price  are  going  to  want  those 
things  as  well  as  your  customers 
that  are  perhaps  not  so  fashion  con¬ 
scious  but  who  rely  upon  you  for 
the  suggestion  and  haven’t  as  much 
money  to  spend.” 
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•  Open  Forum  on  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods  • 


("hairman,  H.  H.  Bertram 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N. 


The  Control  of  Shortages  in  Toilet  (ioods 


The  Cliainuan,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bert¬ 
ram,  of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  an  accoimt  of  his  ex¬ 
perience.  which  has  led  him  to  lay 
the  Maine  for  shortages  at  the  door 
of  carelessness,  lack  of  order,  and 
general  had  housekeeping.  He  re¬ 
duced  shortages  75  i)er  cent  in  his 
store  hv  taking  care  that  exits  from 
the  marking  room  were  locked,  that 
the  stockroom  was  well  guarded, 
and  that  no  merchandise  traveled 
from  one  part  of  the  store  to  an¬ 
other  except  in  a  locked  wheeler, 
and  by  making  each  salesperson  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  definite  section — to 
get  the  merchandise  for  that  section 
from  the  marking  room,  see  that  it 
was  correctly  marked,  and  replace 
price  tickets  that  had  fallen  off. 

Mr.  Bertram  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  checking  list  of  some  of  the 
more  common  items  which  definitely 
make  for  inventory  shortages. 

Purchase  Order  and  Invoke  Office'. 

1 .  Lack  of  purchase  order  or  ven¬ 
dor’s  invoice  for  goods  received. 

2.  Lack  of  check  on  merchandise 
sent  out  to  contractors,  repair  shops, 
engravers,  etc. 

3.  Lack  of  check  and  recheck  on 
invoices  for  errors,  in  prices,  terms 
and  calculations. 

4.  Errors  through  duplication  of 
invoices  by  manufacturers  or  sup¬ 
pliers. 

5.  Failure  of  check  on  ex-factory 
deliveries  direct  to  customers. 

6.  Error  of  double  charging  of 
consignment  merchandise  sold. 

Rccchnng  Room : 

7.  Lack  of  enclosure  and  control 
of  exits. 

8.  Lack  of  proper  facilities,  suit¬ 
able  fixtures  and  machines. 

9.  I.eakage  of  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  receiving  department,  eleva¬ 
tors  and  receiving  office. 

10.  Uncontrolled  opening  of  mer¬ 
chandise  shipments. 

11.  Faulty  checking  of  merchan¬ 
dise  received. 

12.  Incorrect  charge-back  of  re¬ 
turns  to  vendors. 

13.  Clogging  up  of  receiving 
office  work  due  to  merchandise  de¬ 
partment  manager’s  or  assistant’s 


failure  to  check  up  and  sign  for 
merchandise. 

14.  Failure  to  claim  and  make  ad¬ 
justments  for  shortages,  damage  or 
lireakage  against  carriers. 

Marking  Room : 

15.  Lack  of  separate  enclosure. 

10.  Lack  of  proper  facilities, 

suitable  fixtures  and  marking  ma¬ 
chinery. 

17.  Issue  of  wrong  price  tickets 
and  wrong  ticketing. 

18.  h'rrors  in  remarking  mer¬ 
chandise. 

19.  Uncontrolled  reductions  and 
advances. 

20.  Loss  due  to  price  variations 
of  identical  goods  carried  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

21.  Uncontrolled  use  of  ticketed 
merchandise  by  advertising,  display, 
or  shopping  offices. 

Reserve  Stock  Room: 

22.  Lack  of  control  of  exits. 

23.  Inadequate  facilities. 

24.  Leakage  of  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  marking  and  reserve  stock 
rooms. 

25.  Faulty  check  of  merchandise 
received  and  incorrect  storing. 

26.  Uncontrolled  issue  of  stock 
from  stock  rooms. 

27.  Failure  to  extend  reductions 
and  advances  to  stocks  in  reserve 
stock  room. 

28.  Errors  in  transferring  mer¬ 
chandise  between  departments. 

Selling  Department : 

29.  Lack  of  floor  control  and  pro¬ 
tection  service. 

30.  Leakage  of  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  the  marking  or  reserve  stock 
room  and  forward  stocks  in  selling 
department. 

31.  Faulty  check  on  merchandise 
received  and  wrong  or  careless  sort¬ 
ing  or  shelving  in  forward  stock. 

32.  Illegible  sales  tickets. 

33.  Loss  of  price  tickets  or  price 
marks  on  merchandise  and  conse¬ 
quent  selling  by  guess. 

34.  Giving  overmeasure  to  cus¬ 
tomers  (in  dram  perfumes). 

35.  Waiting  until  after  the  sale 
of  merchandise  below  price  ticketed 
l)efore  recording  and  passing 
through  reductions. 


36.  Inefficient  check  of  sales  and 
recording  proceeds  from  sales. 

37.  Incorrect  handling  of  cash 
sales  subject  to  discounts. 

38.  Lack  of  control  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  handling  credits  and  re¬ 
funds  for  merchandise  sold. 

39.  Lack  of  control  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  handling  credits  and  re¬ 
funds  made  on  account  of  merchan¬ 
dise  adjustments. 

40.  Lack  of  contifil  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  handling  merchandi.se  ex¬ 
changes. 

41.  Lack  of  check  on  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  additional  merchandise  and 
on  the  return  of  excess  merchandise 
in  over  and  short  deliveries  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

42.  Faulty  sales  tickets. 

43.  .Shoplifting. 

44.  Theft  by  employees. 

45.  Failure  on  part  of  sales  clerk 
to  notify  buyer  of  broken  merchan¬ 
dise.  so  that  reduction  may  be 
taken. 

Shipping  or  Delivery  Department : 

46.  Loss  of  merchandise  en  route 
from  selling  department  to  shijiping 
or  delivery  department. 

47.  Failure  of  recount,  especially 
of  quantities  of  outgoing  goods  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  shipping  department. 

48.  Lack  of  check  on  requisition 
for  additional  merchandise  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  merchandise  department, 
or  return  of  excess  merchandise  to 
the  merchandise  department,  where 
discrepancies  occur  between  outgo- 
ing  goods  and  sales  tickets. 

.  Inditing  Department : 

49.  Inadequate  audit  control. 

50.  Lack  of  check  on  the  handling 
and  counting  of  merchandise. 

51.  Failure  of  adequate  clerical 
check  on  all  work. 

52.  Faulty  clerical  handling  of 
reductions  and  advances. 

53.  Lack  of  proper  inventory 
sheets  or  tags. 

54.  Lack  of  preparation  for  phy¬ 
sical  inventory  taking. 

55.  Inefficiency  in  the  physical  in¬ 
ventory  listing  and  taking. 

56.  Incorrect  handling  of  inven¬ 
tory  calculations. 

58.  Incomplete  cut-off  of  records 
coincident  with  the  movement  of 
physical  stock. 
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As  an  additional  caution,  Mr. 
Bertram  recommended  “retailing" 
only  about  71/2  of  every  8  ounces  of 
bulk  perfume  bought,  allowing  the 
half-ounce  for  evaporation,  leakage, 
etc.,  in  the  making  of  dram  sales. 

M  r.  Joseph  Tluirsh.  of  R.  H. 
Macy  Co..  Inc.,  Xew  York  City, 
recommended  s])ecial  inventory 
sheets  for  listing  hulk  reserves,  es- 
])ecially  where  there  are  cartons  of 
12.  or  24.  or  36.  et  cetera.  “1  think 
that  all  of  us  should  he  convinced 
that  not  every  jx'r.son  knows  how  to 
multi])ly,"  he  .said,  advising  that  in¬ 
ventory  takers  he  reciuired  only  to 
list  the  numher  of  cases  and  the 
number  of  units  ])er  case,  leaving 
the  calculating  entirely  to  the  con¬ 
troller's  office. 

'I'o  minimize  the  errors  arising 
from  wrong  marking  of  forward 
.stock,  Mr.  'ihursh  urged  that  each 
store  devise  some  system  ti>  insure 
that  all  price  changes  are  taken  on 
all  items  before  they  go  down  to  the 
selling  lloor.  In  Macy's.  a  four-part 
price  change  form  is  used,  to  insure 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  ])rice 
changes  receive  copies  simultane¬ 
ously. 


Timely  and  Piojeete»l 
Promotions 

R.  D.XXIKL  TATKIAIAX.  of 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company. 
Newark.  X.  J..  summarized  the  fac¬ 
tors  to  1k>  considered  in  presenting 
and  selling  “the  right  merchandise 
at  the  right  jwice  at  the  right  time." 
Before  deciding  on  any  ])romotion. 
one  should  first  line  up  depart¬ 
mental  policy  with  the  store’s  gen¬ 
eral  policies ;  then,  consult  previous 
records,  draw  up  a  rough  forecast 
of  what  promotions  will  l)e  held, 
and  tie  them  in  with  the  calendar 
to  be  sure  they  are  timely. 

The  types  of  promotion  Mr.  Tatel- 
man  cited  include  the  sale  or  price 
type ;  the  price  line  type,  which 
stresses  completeness  of  assort¬ 
ments  ;  the  prestige  type,  promoting 
something  new  for  the  fashion- 
minded  customer ;  and  the  unit  item 
type,  generally  run  with  an  open 
demonstration.  Whatever  the  type 
selected,  however,  it  is  vital  to  be 
consistent  and  follow  through  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  display,  promotions,  hand¬ 
bills,  and  every  other  means  used. 

A  question  on  the  advisability  of 
holding  drug  sales  at  intervals  was 
answered  affirmatively  by  Mr.  Leo 
Bertisch.  of  Gimbel  IBrothers.  Xew 
York.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  a 


wider  circle  of  customers  can  be 
reached  in  advertising  the  sale,  and 
that  these  people  may  eventually  be¬ 
come  regular  customers  of  the 
store.  He  also  pointed  out  that,  in 
dull  ])eriods.  the  increased  volume 
thus  obtained  helps  to  keep  the  fixed 
expenses  in  proper  ]iroportion. 
From  the  mark-up  ])oint  of  view,  he 
has  found  it  possible  to  have  a  prof¬ 
itable  drug  sale,  through  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  store-controlled  merchan¬ 
dise.  such  as  private  brands  or  close¬ 
out  merchandise. 


The  .Xerountiiig  for  Advertising 
and  Other  Sj»eeial  Allo>\anees 

Mr.  ALFRICI)  Hh:XRY.  con¬ 
troller  of  (limbel  Brothers. 
Xew  York.  state<l  that  the  present 
standard  ])recedure  is  to  credit  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  to  advertising. 
He  i)ointed  out,  however,  that  this 
method  does  not  show  the  total 
amount  of  money — the  store's  and 
the  manufacturers' — that  is  spent 
for  advertising.  He  recommended 
that  all  e.xpenditures  for  advertising 
be  entered  in  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  but  that  a  special  contra- 
credit  account  be  kept,  in  which  al¬ 
lowances  from  manufacturers  would 
be  entered.  By  subtracting  the 
amount  of  this  contra-credit  account 
(allowances)  from  the  amount  of 
the  advertising  account  (total  ex¬ 
penditures).  the  amount  of  the 
.store's  own  money  spent  for  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  readily  obtained. 

Other  difficulties  arising  from 
crediting  advertising  allowances  to 
advertising  were  cited  by  Mr. 
Henr\- — the  advertising  department 
does  not  give  the  same  attention  to 
the  preixiration  of  an  advertisement 
when  the  .store’s  money  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  for  it ;  statistical  reports  may  be 
misleading  if  the  total  figure  is  not 
shown :  and  buyers,  in  order  to  get 
more  advertising  money  for  their 
department,  may  have  their  mer¬ 
chandise  billed  at  a  higher  price, 
with  a  larger  advertising  allow¬ 
ance. 

Whenever  advertising  allowances 
are  not  true  advertising  allowances, 
but  actually  represent  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  merchandise  or  an  in¬ 
crease  in  discount,  it  was  Mr. 
Henry’s  opinion  that  they  should  be 
credited  to  the  cost  of  merchandise. 

Demonstrators’  salaries,  he  .stat¬ 
ed,  should  be  credited  to  the  cost 
of  merchandise,  according  to  the 
standard  procedure  and  not  credited 
as  an  offset  to  the  departmental 


.salary  expense.  In  his  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  wherever  demonstrator  salary 
reimbursements  by  manufacturers 
are  it  should  be  credited  to  the  cost 
of  selling,  through  the  medium  of 
a  contra  account, — a  procedure  par¬ 
allel  to  the  one  he  recommended  for 
advertising — .so  that  tlie  actual  sell¬ 
ing  e.xpense.  as  well  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  store’s  money  used 
for  that  pur])ose,  would  lx*  shown 
by  the  records. 

Mr.  Bertram,  in  concurring  with 
Mr.  Henry’s  recommendations, 
added  the  point  that  a  contra-credit 
account  for  advertising  allowances 
woidd  tend  to  encourage  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  merchandise  that  is  a  credit 
to  the  store,  and  would  act  as  “a 
check  on  the  buyer  against  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  unknown  brands  which  do 
him  very  little  good,  to  the  store  no 
go(xl  whatever,  produce  very  little 
in  the  way  of  sales,  and  simply  get 
the  store’s  name  in  tlic  paper." 


The  Advisability  of 
Eliminating  Demonstrators 

Dl.SCL’.S.SlOX  of  the  accounting 
for  demonstrators’  salaries  led 
to  a  discussion  of  whether  or  not 
stores  would  find  it  a  good  thing 
to  di.s]X‘nse  with  demonstrators  and 
accept  a  larger  discount  from  the 
manufacturers.  .Speakers  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  demonstrator 
is  better  trained  and  better  paid 
than  the  store’s  stalf.  Kxix*riments 
in  using  the  store’s  own  girls,  even 
when  they  were  carefully  .selected 
and  trained  and  ])aid  higher  salaries, 
had  ended  in  failure.  They  found  it 
difficult  to  ah.sorb  the  various  points 
about  each  of  a  number  of  treatment 
lines,  and  simply  sold  whatever 
items  sold  easily,  neglecting  to  give 
the  customer  advice  and  assistance, 
as  a  demonstrator  would. 

Mr.  Meyer  Katz,  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company.  Xew  York,  was  in 
favor  of  the  no-demon.stration  de¬ 
partment.  where  all  makes  of  each 
item  are  assembled  in  one  spot,  but 
he  did  not  believe  that  it  could  Ixj 
worked  out  well  except  in  the  very 
largest  of  stores.  He  found  that  it 
required  constant  training,  but  that 
the  girls  built  up  followings  among 
the  cu.stomers.  There  was  a  tend¬ 
ency.  however,  for  such  girls  to  .sell 
only  the  mainstays  in  the  line,  ex- 
ce])t  for  new  items. 

Mr.  Bertisch  outlined  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Gimbel’s  on  a  no-demonstra¬ 
tion  basis,  over  a  period  of  years. 
.At  the  start,  mark-up  increased  be- 
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causf  merchandise  was  billed  at 
greater  discounts,  but  it  was  found 
tb.it  niercbandise  purchases  were 
decreasing.  Average  sales  started  to 
drop:  customers  weren’t  complete- 
Iv  served ;  and  the  store  was  selling 
commonplace  items  at  comi^etitive 
jirices.  Selling  and  advertising  co.sts 
rose.  .After  trying  both  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  no-demonstration  regimes. 
Mr.  Ilerti.scb  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  demonstrator  is  not  only 
iH  iiebcial  to  the  store  but  tilso  serves 
the  customer  better. 


Social  Security  Act  as  .AHecting 
Dciiion.strators 

I.SC'L’S.SK )X  of  the  action  of 
manufacturers  in  insisting  that 
demonstrators  lx*  regarded  as  store 
employees,  and  that  the  store  as¬ 
sume  the  ta.\  burden  under  the 
.Social  .Security  .Act.  brought  out 
the  f.'ict  that  most  of  the  larger 
stores  have  taken  the  attitude  that 
the  payment  of  this  tax  is  U])  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  not  to  the 
store.  .Although  no  official  rulings 
bad  Ix'en  issued,  it  was  under.stood 
that  eventually  the  Administration 
would  issue  a  regidation  which 
would  classify  the  demonstrator  as 
the  manufacturer’s  employee,  not  the 
store’s.  Where  the  manufacturer 
paid  only  part  of  the  demonstrator’s 
salary,  it  was  thought  that  the  tax 


An  <  frganizutioii  of  Toilet 
(ioods  Buyers 

The  (]uestion  of  whether  or 
not  it  would  he  advisable  to 
form  an  association  of  toilet 
goods  buyers  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  NRDG.A  was 
brought  up  at  this  session,  and 
it  was  voted  that  such  an 
organization  he  formed.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  a 
day  he  .set  aside  each  month, 
or  every  other  month,  for  a 
meeting  of  the  buyers  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  such  of 
the  out-of-town  buyers  as 
could  also  attend. 


should  he  divided  pnuxirtionatcly 
between  store  and  manufacturer. 

As  a  help  to  the  manufacturer, 
who  often  has  demonstrators  in  sev¬ 
eral  States,  each  with  its  own  regu¬ 
lations,  it  was  sugge.sted  that  a  store 
might  agree  to  act  as  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  agent  with  reference  to  the 
tax  and  compensation  insurance  for 
the  demonstrator,  charging  the 
amount  paid  out  hack  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  account. 


Merchandise  a  Department 
Store  Should  Carry 

r  was  generally  agreed  that  de- 
jxirtment  stores  should  carry 
larger  and  more  complete  assort¬ 
ments  than  local  drug  stores  or 
chains,  and  .should  lx*  more  aggres¬ 
sively  competitive  and  promotional. 
.\lthough  it  was  agreed  that  the  size 
and  policy  of  the  store  itself  would 
determine  to  a  large  e.xtent  what 
the  dejiartment  would  carry,  it  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  liertisch,  of 
(limbel  I’rothers.  that  the  following 
lines  lx-  carried :  treatment  lines, 
]X‘rfumes.  soaps,  bristle  goods,  hos¬ 
pital  needs,  bandages  and  surgical 
needs,  thermos  Ixiltles.  toilet  ware, 
bathnxim  accessories.  ]iatent  medi¬ 
cines.  .As  to  i)rescri])tion  depart¬ 
ments.  it  was  felt  that  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  store  would  determine 
this  in  individual  cases.  In  smaller 
.stores,  it  was  pointed  out,  <lrug  and 
toilet  goixls  de])artments  could  ex¬ 
tend  their  lines  to  merchandise 
which,  in  larger  stores,  might  be 
carried  by  notions  or  housewares 
departments — electric  stoves  and 
fans,  cedar  chests,  et  cetera. 

Di.scussion  of  ])rice  maintenance 
efforts  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
brought  forth  the  statement  that  the 
]X)sition  of  the  manufacturers  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  weakening  steadily,  anil 
that  stores  do  not  anticipate  great 
difficultv  in  tins  field. 


•  Men’s  Clothing  and  Furnishings  • 

Chairman.  M.  H.  Goodman 
(General  Manager.  The  Huh.  Baltimore,  Md. 


More  Fashion  in  Men's  Wear 

By  W  ,  11.  \V  eintrauh 

Publisher,  Esquire  Magazine,  New  York,  N.  A . 


A  KETL’RX  to  better  merchan- 
dise  and  a  renewed  respect  for 
well-known  brands  were  predicted 
by  Mr.  Weintraub,  who  lielieves 
fieople  have  had  enough  of  cheap 
merchandise  and  false  values.  He 
urged  buyers  to  stock  new,  high 
fashion  goods  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  show  that  the  store  has  confidence 
in  them.  This  will  mean  taking  a 
markdown  on  some  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  he  admitted,  but  it  will  be 
w’orthwhile  from  the  standpoint  of 
prestige. 

Urging  retailers  to  sell  style  rath¬ 
er  than  just  bargain  values  in  men’s 


wear.  Mr.  W  eintraub  ixiinted  out 
that  men  now  spend  almost  two  and 
a  half  millions  annually  for  style 
information,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  leading  men’s  wear 
ix'riodicals. 

Esquire  during  the  coming  year 
will  feature: 

For  the  Summer  Period: 

Gabardine  suits  in  natural  colors, 
with  color  overplaids;  natural  tan 
shades  in  tropical  and  washable 
clothes:  double-breasted  gray  flan¬ 
nels  with  colored  stripes  and  over¬ 
stripes  :  linen  sports  jackets  in 
greens  and  checks  with  a  rough 


tweed  finish  and  natural  linen. 

Champagne  color  shirts,  with  slot¬ 
ted  collar.  Deep  tone  neckwear  ( but 
not  deej)  colored).  Medium  point 
collars  on  deej)  tone  shirts  with 
white  strijx's :  mesh  shirtings  in 
strijws  and  fine  cotton  voile  in  solid 
colors. 

Shower  sjints  in  four-in-hands 
and  bows:  foulard  bows  in  the  old 
cluh  shape  with  large  knot  and  blunt 
ends.  India  Corah  ])rint  foulards, 
linen  ties,  silk  ties  that  look  like 
linen. 

Regatta  horizontal  stri])es  on 
white  grounds  in  hosiery :  cham¬ 
pagne  and  bronze :  turquoise  and 
brown :  turquoise  and  steel  gray. 

Blue  and  green  porkpie  hats ; 
cocoanut  straws.  Sennetts,  Pana¬ 
mas. 
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Beachwcar :  natural  rough  peasant 
linen  and  all  shades  ot  blue;  linen 
beach  slacks  and  shorts  with  match¬ 
ing  or  contrasting  shirts.  Linen 
beach  shirts,  cut  and  sewn,  were 
mentioned  as  the  next  vogue  in 
beach  apparel. 

Colorful  beach  sandals;  Mexican 
huarches  (“and  don’t  immediately 
go  out  to  see  if  you  can’t  get  the 
price  down;  they  will  buy  them  at 
four  dollars.”) 

For  Autumn  of  1936: 

Single-breasted  suits  and  a  two- 
hutton  peak  laj)el  with  piped  pockets 
in  hard  finished  worsteds  and  shark¬ 
skin  tyix*s,  mostly  in  striped  patterns 
that  incorporate  one  or  more  colors. 
Polychromatic  stripes  in  unfinished 
worsteds.  Double-breasted  suits  in 
fabrics  similar  to  single  breasted, 
rolling  to  tbe  bottom  button. 

Knee-length  natural  covert  coats. 
Single-breasted,  fly  front,  peak  lapel 
top  coats  with  set-in  sleeves  in  dark 
colors :  very  short,  with  large  flaps 
on  pockets  and  cuffs. 

T.ovats  for  country  wear  .  The 
three-button,  notched  lapel,  single- 


lireasted  model  with  side  vents  and 
slanting  flap  pockets,  worn  with  long 
trousers  to  match  or  with  knickers 
for  golf  and  rough  wear. 

Country  suits  of  cheviot  in  large 
plaids  that  are  not  bold  but  carry 
colorful  overplaids.  Stripes,  ni 
Harris  tweed,  cheviot  and  Shetland. 

Crayish  tan  sliirts  for  country 
wear;  very  colorful  shirtings  fea¬ 
turing  garnet  red  strii)es  on  all  col¬ 
ored  grounds  for  town  wear.  White 
stiff  collars  for  business  with  color¬ 
ed  shirts.  Neckwear,  woven  silk, 
heavy,  Spiralfields  in  solid  colors. 

For  the  going-back-to-school  sea¬ 
son,  a  tbree-lmttoii,  notch  lapel 
model  with  natural  shoulders  and 
a  slight  suggestion  of  a  waistline, 
and  a  seven-inch  center  vent  in  the 
back.  For  campus  wear,  brown 
Norwegian  shoes  in  calf ;  also  a 
calf  blucher  shoe,  unlined,  no  toe 
cap,  three  large  brass  eyelets  and 
crepe  rubber  soles  and  heels.  Pork- 
pie  tweeds  and  caps  for  country ; 
for  town,  derbies  and  black  and  mid¬ 
night  blue  Homburgs.  Hose  of 
heather  mixture :  for  town,  very 
fine  horizontal  stripe  hose  in  sub¬ 
dued  colors. 


The  Styling  and  Fitting  of  Men's  Clothing 

By  Bud  Lewine 

Kaufman-Rosenber"  Co.,  Ine.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


two  most  important  in- 
^  gredients  that  are  the  back- 
iKMie  of  good  fitting  clothes  are  de¬ 
signing  and  cutting.  Scientific  de¬ 
signing  is  very  necessary  to  proper 
fitting.  It  demands  the  best  in  me¬ 
chanics,  expert  supervision,  and  the 
closest  attention  to  details.  Hand 
in  hand  with  this  standard  of  de¬ 
signing  should  go  a  comparable 
standard  of  cutting. 

“Complete  attention  to  detail 
means  good  cutting,  and  good  cut¬ 
ting  is  the  basis  of  good  fitting.  Of 
course,  this  costs  money,  and  you 
get  only  what  you  pay  for.  'The 
cheaper  the  price,  the  skimpier  the 
yardage,  the  lower  the  standard  of 
cutting,  the  poorer  the  fitting. 

“A  certain  amount  of  improper 
fitting  is  the  retailer’s  fault.  In  this 
day  of  hand-to-mouth  buying,  stocks 
have  been  so  improperly  balanced 
as  to  sizes  that  very  often  the  selling 
staff,  in  order  to  make  sales,  will 
sell  the  wrong  sizes  and  models, 
thereby'  necessitating  excessive  al¬ 
terations — which  invariably  elimi¬ 
nates  good  fitting. 

“Regardless  of  whether  the  stand¬ 
ards  employed  are  high  or  low, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  manu¬ 


facturers  can  improve  the  fitting 
qualities  of  their  products,  and  re¬ 
duce  alteration  costs,  provided  they 
actually  know  the  retailer’s  problem. 
Speaking  from  a  manufacturer’s 
viewpoint.  I  know  every  reputable 
concern  is  ready  and  willing  to  im¬ 
prove  the  fitting  qualities  of  its  gar¬ 
ments,  but  this  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  intelligent  cooperation  of 
both  manufacturers  and  retailers.  If 
a  large  group  of  retailers,  such  as 
yourselves,  would  present  coopera¬ 
tively  their  fitting  problems  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  similarly  organized  to  ac¬ 
cept  these  suggestions,  better  fitting 
clothes  would  result,  and  excessive 
alteration  costs  could  be  eliminated. 

“Fitting  of  clothing  and  styling  of 
clothing  are  very  closely  related. 
Both  are  ‘  essential  to  a  healthy 
clothing  business.  Style,  however, 
is  not  mysterious;  it  is  something 
very  definite  that  can  be  made  to 
work  for  us,  if  we  would  get  to¬ 
gether  and  give  it  a  chance.  Style 
is  continuous  evolution  of  ideas, 
originating  among  the  leisure  class 
and,  over  a  period  of  time,  adopted 
by  tbe  masses. 

“Style  is  the  super-salesman  in 


every  industry  except  the  clothing 
industry.  When  a  new  trend  in 
motor  car  styling  is  ready,  it  is  pro¬ 
moted  simultaneously  by  the  entire 
industry.  The  result  is  that  the 
average  man  is  so  automobile  style 
conscious  that  he  buys  on  this  ele¬ 
ment  along.  He  never  looks  under 
the  hood! 

Manufacturers’  Difficulties 

“Today  the  average  purchase  of 
a  suit  of  clothes  consumes  more 
time  in  making  a  selection  than  in 
buying  an  automobile — because  here 
he  is  looking  under  the  hood.  He  is 
not  buying  the  suit  of  clothes  for  its 
style  and  tailoring  and  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  he  is  getting 
something  that  will  express  his  in¬ 
dividuality.  He  buys  only  to  cover 
bis  body.” 

]\lr.  Lewine  cited  the  elements 
that  make  it  difficult  for  manufac- 
tttrers  to  do  a  good  job  in  the  creat¬ 
ing  of  styles  and  fashions :  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  research  effort,  the  expense 
of  getting  individual  fabrics,  the 
creation  of  a  designing  department 
for  experimentation,  and  the  promo¬ 
tional  expenditures  for  window  dis¬ 
plays,  advertising,  etc.  We  do  not 
now  have  any  single  manufacturer 
large  enough  to  stand  this  expense, 
nor  are  economic  conditions  such 
that  a  manufacturer  could  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  thus  created  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  him  to  spend 
large  amounts  for  publicity. 

A  Cooperative  Program 

In  the  final  analysis,  he  said,  style 
can  only  be  promoted  cooperatively. 
“A  concentrated  effort  must  be 
made  by  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers  to  make  the  public  style 
conscious,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
a  cooperative  plan  of  manufacturer 
and  retailer  with  little  cost  to  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  approximately  five 
hundred  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  covering  the  field, 
from  the  popular  priced  to  the  finest, 
who  manufacture  $200,000,000  or 
more  of  clothing  at  wholesale.  There 
are  about  three  thousand  retailers 
who  are  selling  this  clothing.  If  a 
strong  organization  were  formed 
whereby  each  manufacturer  and 
each  retailer  were  assessed  a  small 
amount  based  upon  their  volume,  a 
fund  of  approximately  one  million 
dollars  or  more  could  be  raised 
annually.  This  fund  could  be  ex¬ 
pended  cooperatively  for  tbe  good 
of  the  industry  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing  to  make  the  men  of  America 
style  conscious.” 
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Alterations  and  Fitting 
By  Charles  H.  Yeager 
'I'he  Hub,  Baltimore,  Md. 


According  to  Webster’s  dic¬ 
tionary,  Mr.  Yeager  pointed  out, 
tlie  word  “alter”  means  to  effect 
some  change  in — not  to  redesign,  re¬ 
make,  or  recut.  If  buyer,  salesman, 
and  titter,  each  will  do  his  part, 
stores  need  not  make  those  exten¬ 
sive  and  often  impossible  “altera¬ 
tions"  which  add  to  the  expense  of 
the  alteration  room  without  adding 
to  the  customer’s  satisfaction. 

The  buyer’s  share  in  keejiing  al¬ 
terations  down  lies  in  having  the 
proper  selection  of  sizes  and  colors. 
If  a  particular  type  of  suit  is  in 
vogue,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  full 
range  of  sizes  in  that  style.  In  sports 
clothes,  which  ^Ir.  Yeager  believes 
will  he  a  big  thing  this  season,  man¬ 
ufacturers  do  not  want  to  cut  sizes 
above  42,  hut  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  this  type  of  clothing,  the  man 
who  wears  a  44  or  46  should  he  able 
to  find  his  size  in  stock. 

The  salesman’s  share  lies  in  sell¬ 
ing  tit  rather  than  selling  altera¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Yeager  stressed  the  im- 
l>ortance  to  the  salesman  and  to  the 
store  of  selling  fit;  “You  never 
knew  a  ctistomer  in  your  life,  or 
yon  didn’t  know  very  many  of  them, 
who  hronght  a  suit  of  clothes  hack 
for  color.  The  average  man  brings 
a  suit  of  clothes  hack  because  it 
doesn’t  fit  him.  lie  wears  it,  he  likes 


tries  to  work  on  a  three-day 
liromise.  Clothes  are  tagged  witn 
cards  of  different  colors,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  No  promises 
are  made  for  Monday,  and  that  day 
is  left  open  for  doing  work  prom¬ 
ised  for  Tuesday.  So  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Saturday’s  work  is  cleaned  uj) 
on  Friday,  leaving  the  alteration 
room  free  on  Saturday  for  clothes 
that  arc  bought  and  wanted  that 
same  day. 

A  gf)od  examiner  can  do  much  to 
eliminate  realterations,  he  helievcs, 
htit  there  are  always  some  custom¬ 
ers  whose  friends  or  families  find 
imaginary  faults  in  clothes  that  have 
been  i)erfectly  fitted.  A  frequent 
cause  for  realterations  is  failure  to 
gauge  the  customer’s  preference  as 
to  trouser  length. 

Discussion  of  the  cost  of  altera¬ 
tions  brought  forth  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  stores  reiiresented  at  the 
meeting  have  Ixh'u  averaging  he- 
tween  three  and  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  for  alteration  expense.  In 
a  New  York  store  which  charges 
for  alterations,  the  co.st  is  one-half 
of  one  per  cent. 

.\lthough  many  of  those  present 
congratulated  the  New  \'ork  store 
on  being  able  to  carry  through  a 
]n‘ogram  of  charging  for  alterations 


over  a  period  of  years,  there  was 
not  general  agreement  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  charging  for  this  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  arguntents  advanced  in  favor 
of  charging  for  alterations  were : 

1.  The  customer  who  requires 
little  or  no  alterations  should  not  he 
required  to  pay,  in  increased  mark- 
u]),  for  the  man  who  requires  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations. 

2.  4'he  salesman  who  is  required 
to  get  the  customer  to  pay  for  altera¬ 
tions  will  he  more  inclined  to  help 
him  select  clothing  .suited  to  his 
build. 

3.  The  customer  who  ])ays  for 
alterations  will  rarely  dennuid  a 
great  many  changes. 

4.  W’ork  that  is  done  for  nothing, 
as  in  the  case  of  alterations  in  the 
ordinary  men’s  wear  store,  is  rarely 
done  well. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  includ¬ 
ing  the  alterations  in  the  retail  price 
were : 

1.  Men  are  willing  to  pay  for  al¬ 
terations  in  the  markuj). 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  trade  up  to 
higher  price  lines  if  a  charge  for  al¬ 
terations  must  he  added  to  the  retail 
price. 

3.  If  the  stock  is  well  balanced, 
extensive  alterations  are  not  needed. 

4.  If  the  .stock  is  not  well  bal¬ 
anced.  it  is  not  fair  to  the  customer 
to  charge  him  for  alterations  made 
necessary  by  inadequate  assortment. 


it,  and  he  will  rarely  bring  it  hack 


if  it  fits  him.  So  if  the  salesman  ,  r  ?  wr  i  i  • 

sells  fit.  he  will  have  a  more  satis-  Display  ol  Men  s  Wear  and  Furnishings 


Tied  customer.” 

It  requires  intensive  training  to 
convert  the  salesman  who  sells  alter¬ 
ations.  Mr.  Yeager  characterized 
him  as  “scared  to  death  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  lose  a  sale,”  and  anxious  to 
sell  the  customer  anv  suit  he  shows 
a  little  interest  in.  Tf  the  alterations 
required  are  on  too  large  a  scale, 
the  original  designing  will  he  taken 
o>it  of  the  clothes,  the  suit  won’t  fit 
well,  and  the  customer  will  bring  it 
hack. 

Too  manv  fitters.  Mr.  Y'eager 
finds,  think  they  are  designers,  and 
should  he  made  to  understand  that 
fhev  are  not  to  redesign  the  cloth^'s. 
Where  fitting  is  impossible,  the  fit¬ 
ter  should  he  authorized  to  turn 
down  the  sale.  “That  customer  isn’t 
going  to  walk  out  on  vou  because 
that  particular  suit  can’t  he  made  to 
fit  him  properl^^  Most  times  he  will 
thank  von  for  telling  him  it  can’t  he 
done.” 

To  cone  with  the  problem  of  de¬ 
li  verv.  Mr.  Yeager’s  department 


By  W.  L.  Stensgaard 

W.  L.  Steiisgaard  &  Associates,  Chicago,  Ill. 


RAFFIC  is  just  traffic  until 

*  we  make  it  into  customers. 
Unless  your  windows  are  actually 
stopping  a  higher  percentage  of 
people  than  your  competitors’,  they 
are  not  doing  any  better  job.  If 
you  are  getting  only  15  per  cent  of 
those  that  look  at  your  windows  to 
stop,  you  are  only  doing  a  very 
average  job ;  you  slwiuld  do  about 
25  per  cent.  If  you  get  three  or 
four  people  to  stop,  you  will  find 
that  that  will  attract  others,  and  it 
is  very  easy  to  build  that  traffic  into 
customers.” 

Mr.  Stensgaard  stressed  the  fact 
that  window  display  is  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  advertising  medium  avail¬ 
able  to  the  store,  and  urged  stores 
to  use  dramatic  windows.  Both 
miniatures  and  enlargements,  he  has 
found,  draw  attention.  One  of  his 
very  successful  clothing  windows 
showed  a  large  reproduction  of  a 


men’s  fashion  magazine,  with  a  new 
ensemble  built  neatly  in  dimensions, 
so  that  the  actual  merchandise  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  it  were  an  illustration 
in  the  book. 

He  emphasized,  also,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  tying  in  with  advertising — 
the  manufacturer’s  or  the  store’s 
own.  If  the  manufacturer  uses  a 
red  background  in  his  advertising, 
so  simple  a  device  as  using  a  red 
background  in  windows  would  be 
an  effective  tie-in. 

At  the  start  of  a  new  season,  to 
switch  the  customer’s  attention  from 
the  old  season’s  sale  merchandise 
over  to  the  new  goods,  a  dramatic 
idea  is  needed.  In  one  store,  robins 
were  successfully  used,  in  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  displays,  together  with 
the  slogan.  “Fifty  million  robins 
can’t  he  wrong.  Tt  is  spring;  dress 
up.” 

Mr.  Stensgaard  foresees  a  defin- 
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Merchandising _ _ _ 


itc  change  afoot  in  store  interiors 
and  windows — a  trend  toward  light¬ 
er  backgrounds  and  wall  hoards. 
I'hese  newer  backgrounds  require 
more  frequent  painting,  and  should 
he  amortized  over  a  period  of  not 


more  than  three  years,  he  pointed 
out,  hut  they  will  be  better  back¬ 
grounds  for  the  merchandise,  and 
the  new  types  of  materials  will  give 
greater  Ilexibility  from  season  to 
season. 


Shrinkage  of  Textiles 

By  Morris  Gart'unkel 

Morris  Guri’unkel  Conditioning  Corp.,  New  \  ork,  N.  Y, 


shrinking  of  cloth,  woven 
-I  from  woolen,  worsted,  or 
manipulated  yarns,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  quali¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  worn  by  mankind."  Clothing 
made  of  properly  shrunk  materials, 
Mr.  (iarfunkel  declared,  will  resist 
ex]x)sure  to  the  elements,  press  and 
clean  well,  and  maintain  the  correct 
size  indefinitely. 

In  recent  years,  the  practice  of 
cutting  garments  from  unshrunk 
materials  has  cre])t  into  hoys’  and 
juvenile  clothing,  separate  trousers, 
and  flannel  robes.  With  the  aid  of 
the  modern  pressing  machines,  the 


manufacturer  can  press  the  garment 
without  causing  it  to  shrink.  The 
retailer,  receiving  the  garment  in 
true  size,  is  unaware  that  it  has 
been  made  of  unshrunk  materials, 
atid  the  consumer  discovers  the 
trouble  only  after  the  garment  re¬ 
turns  from  cleaning  or  jiressing  sev¬ 
eral  sizes  smaller. 

To  check  this  practice.  Mr.  Gar- 
funkel  urged  stores  to  insist  upon  a 
guarantee  tag.  supplied  by  the  te.x- 
tile  refinishers,  as  assurance  that 
each  and  every  garment  has  been 
cut  from  preshrunk  materials  undti 
a  uniform  working  standard. 


Excerpts  from  Remarks  of  the  Chairman 

M.  H.  Goodman 

General  Manager,  The  Hub.  Baltimore,  Md. 

success  that  can  he  made  study  the  facts  ourselves  and  not 

in  a  men’s  clothing  department  l)lame  the  other  fellow  altogether.” 

can  only  l)e  accomplished  by  taking  “This  business  we  are  in  runs  in- 
the  guess  out  of  our  work  and  get-  to  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 

ting  down  to  real  facts.  We  must  and  I  think  certainly  in  a  business 


of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  for  some 
real  research  work  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers,  to  enlighten  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  things  they  ought  to  wear 
and  why  they  ought  to  have  new 
things.” 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

"It  seems  men’s  clothing,  in  order 
to  he  good,  must  go  through  a  sea¬ 
soning  something  like  good  whiskey 
— it  takes  a  little  while  to  make  it. 
Therefore,  I  am  making  the  point 
that  it  is  really  necessary  to  give  a 
manufacturer  time  far  enough  in 
advance  to  manufacture  for  us  the 
right  kind  of  clothing,  so  that  we 
don’t  have  to  rush  out  at  the  last 
minute  and  take  anything  we  can 
get  hold  of.” 

*  *  *  * 

“It  is  amazing  to  see  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  spent  by  retailers 
in  stressing  very,  very  cheap  cloth¬ 
ing  and  in  making  ridiculous  claims 
of  hand  tailoring.  I  believe  if  we 
s])ent  more  time  educating  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  think  along  the  line  of 
the  right  types  of  clothing,  we 
couldn’t  help  but  improve  our  own 
average  sale  by  that  method.” 

♦  ♦  *  * 

“W’e  as  retailers  have  got  to  make 
iqi  our  minds  to  do  more  work, 
more  inspecting  of  our  merchandise, 
testing  the  merchandise  we  buy  to 
see  that  it  is  true  to  size.  If  most 
of  us  will  spend  more  time  at  this 
noint.  we  will  really  benefit  a  whole 
lot  bv  saving  money  in  markdowns 
and  in  alterations,  and  we  will  gain 
more  customer  confidence.” 


7’/ie  Silver  Jubilee  Convention  recorded  as  a  resolution  the  folloiving 
statement  in  memory  of  Lucinda  JT  y'man  Prince: 

“Deeply  conscious  of  the  abiding  value  of  her  unselfish  efforts  to 
help  us  improve  the  efficiency  of  tlie  retail  trade,  we.  the  meml)ers  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  Convention  assembled.  ]muse  to 
s])eak  with  afifection  and  deepest  ap])reciation  the  name  of  Lucinda  Wyman 
Prince,  founder  of  the  Prince  Schf)ol  of  Store  Service  Education. 

“Mrs.  Prince  for  so  long  lent  the  charm  and  brilliance  of  her  per¬ 
sonality  to  our  assemblages  that  we  will  continue  to  miss  her  and  keenly 
regret  she  has  passed  from  the  scene  of  her  earthly  labors. 

“For  the  School  which  she  founded  we  bespeak  the  continuing  interest 
and  cordial  support  of  the  members  of  our  trade.” 
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('.liairiiiuiu  John  B.  Swiiiiiey 
Director,  Specialty  Stores  Association.  New  ^  ork 


The  Iiiiportaiiee  of  Stainlards  Work  to  tlie  Retailer 
By  Kpliraiiii  Freedman 

Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  R.  H.  Macy  &  (^o.,  Inc.,  and  (^liairnian, 
Merchandisiii}:  Division  Coniinittec  on  Stanilards. 


X  apjiroach  to  a  “niorc  active 
alij^nmciit  with  the  ultimate 
consumer."  said  Mr.  Freedman, 
would  Ik*  through  the  estahlishment 
of  nujrc  retail  testing  lalxjratories 
which  would  set  up  standards  of 
(|nahty.  Me  illustrated  the  competi¬ 
tive  menace  of  p<M)r  merchandise  by 
telling  liow  goods  rejected  as  in¬ 
terior  hy  a  lahoratory-ecjuipiK'd 
store  are  “shuttled"  to  another  and 
nieagerlv  informed  store. 

Mr.  h'reedman  continued:  "Re¬ 
tailers  atteinling  the  annual  conven¬ 
tions  of  this  Association  are  afford¬ 
ed  o])i)ortunity  of  ]>artaking  in  num¬ 
erous  discussions  dealing  with  the 
dilTerent  phases  of  retailing.  We 
were  privileged  last  year  to  listen 
to  a  numlx'r  of  highly  ititere.sting 
topics  dealing  with  serviceability  of 
fabrics.  But  of  what  value  is  all 
this  if  when  we  depart  and  subse- 
(|uently  arrive  at  our  own  establish¬ 
ments  we  are  not  ecpiipped  to  find 
out  whether  garments  are  washable 
or  sweaters  correctly  sized,  the 
warmth  and  durability  of  blankets, 
the  strength  of  sheeting,  if  silver 
poli.sh  is  liarmful.  or  chicken  feath¬ 
ers  are  masquerading  as  goose 
feathers  ? 

"During  the  y’ear  your  Committee 
on  Standards  has  been  participating 
in  various  studies,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Bureait  of  Stand¬ 
ards:  Special  finishes  for  fabrics, 
size  measurements  for  women’s, 
children's  and  infants’  shoulder  gar¬ 
ments.  flevelopment  of  shrinkage 
tolerances  for  woven  cotton  fabrics, 
standard  of  con.strtiction  for  domes¬ 
tic  refrigerators,  appraisal  of  mo¬ 
hair  j)ile  fabrics,  standard  for  woven 
dress  fabrics-testing  and  reporting, 
standard  for  wool  and  part-wool 
fabrics,  tentative  standards  for 
woveti  rayon  underwear.  and 
worsted  rib  knitted  bathing  .suits 
and  for  rib  knitted  and  shaker 
sweaters." 

He  ]K>inted  out  that  considerable 
work  had  been  done  on  the  study  of 
resistance  to  water  of  various  ma¬ 


terials  treated  by  dilTerent  water- 
])roofing  processes  and  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  (piality  of  merchandise  and 
reduction  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  by  customers. 

Due  to  the  apparent  unw  illingness 
of  certain  manufacturing  groiqis  to 
mark  their  merchandise  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  proposed  standards 
for  shrinkage  tolerance  for  woven 
cotton  fabrics.  Mr.  Freedman  said, 
it  may  become  necessary  for  retail¬ 
ers  to  set  up  these  .standards  as 
their  own  and  insist  iqxm  manufac¬ 
turers  suj^plying  them  with  mer¬ 
chandise  to  mark  it  accordingly. 

The  standard  for  mohair  pile  fab¬ 
rics.  which  iK'came  effective  on  July 
8.  1935.  he  believes  "con.stitutes  a 
distinct  step  in  the  development  of 
worthwhile  upholstery  velvets  and 
friezes",  hut  should  he  further  im- 
l)roved  hy  providing  greater  latitude 
for  percentages.  lx*ing  at  present 
limited  to  100  ]x*r  cent  and  50  per 
cent  jiile  fabrics,  and  to  substitute 
actual  performance  tests  for  moth- 
repellent  materials. 

"Retailers  have  reason  to  feel 
gratified.”  he  stated,  "in  the  work 
done  hy  the  .Standards  Committee 
in  the  develo]xnent  of  the  Recom¬ 
mended  Commercial  Standard  for 
Woven  Dress  Fabrics.  This  stand¬ 
ard  provides  regular  methods  of 
te.sting  and  rejiorting  of  woven  dress 
parability  and  re])roducibility  of 
test  results  will  be  attained  thereby 
for  the  benefit  of  jmxlucers.  distri¬ 
butors  and  users.  Space  does  not 
ix*rmit  further  discussion  of  other 
standards  worked  upon  during  the 
year. 

“The  work  of  your  committee  has 
been  seriously  hampered,  however, 
because  there  is  neither  a  sufficient 
numher  of  ])ro]X‘rly  trained  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  retail  field  nor  the 
necessary  eciuipment  with  which  to 
prosecute  the  work.  Man  ]X)wer 
and  equipment  are  necessary  if  re¬ 
tailers  are  to  benefit  in  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  way.  but  these  are  lacking.  I'he 


reason  for  this  condition  is  probably 
Ix'cause  the  average  retailer  feels 
that  an  active  study  of  merchandise 
standards  is  not  as  necessary  as 
merchandising,  advertising,  control, 
maintenance,  or  supply. 

"It  is  important  that  retailers 
scrutinize  carefully  all  standards  for 
the  ])ur])ose  of  guarding  themselves 
against  the  use  of  meaningless  and 
misleading  lalx-ls,  im])roper  test 
methods,  and  unwarranted  inteqire- 
tation  of  the  results  of  such  tests. 

“Irrespective  of  what  may  lx*  the 
views  of  the  average  retailer,  there 
are  certain  matters  which  he  no 
longer  can  afford  to  overlook.  Un¬ 
satisfactory  merchandise  is  being 
shuttle<l  from  one  retailer  to  an¬ 
other.  When  1  say  that  merchan¬ 
dise  is  being  shuttled,  I  mean  just 
that.  Some  months  ago.  just  to  cite 
one  instance  of  many,  we  rejected 
a  shipment  of  dresses  which  were 
not  washable.  They  found  their 
way  to  another  store.  The  other 
merchant  did  not  know  it  lx*cause 
he  did  not  have  the  man  power  and 
equipment  with  which  to  find  out.” 

“The  time  has  come  when  we  re¬ 
tailers  must  take  greater  cognizance 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  in 
Inlying  our  merchandise  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Let  us  insist  on  having 
merchandise  marked  in  accordance 
with  standard  specifications  ap¬ 
proved  by  retailers ;  employ  the 
necessary  scientific  and  technical 
staff  to  corroborate  claims  made  by 
manufacturers.  FTpuii  this  staff 
with  the  apparatus,  supplies  and 
technical  library  necessary  for  the 
jiroper  conduct  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions.  Insist  that  these  inve.stigators 
hold  foremost  the  needs  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  that  they  make  no  com¬ 
mercial  alliances  with  manufactur¬ 
ing  intere.sts. 

"The  performance  of  delivery 
trucks  receives  very  careful  scrutiny 
before  purcha.se.  so  as  to  reduce  <le- 
terioration  in  investment  and  loss  of 
time  in  delivery.  Why  not  more 
store  lalxiratories  to  hel])  the  retail¬ 
er.  as  the  consumer’s  purchasing 
agent,  obtain  better  values  for  the 
ultimate  consumer?  The  dividends 
to  he  derived  from  such  an  under¬ 
taking  should  he  self-evident. 
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Standards  and  Serviceability — The  Consiinier‘’s  Angle 
By  Julia  K.  J affray 

Cliairiiian,  Department  of  Social  Adjustiiieiit,  New  York  City 
Federation  of  Woineirs  Clubs. 


MercliatKlisinji  Division 

•  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(joods  Association  is  carrying  on 
work  definitely  for  the  IxMiefit  of  the 
consumer  in  its  campaign  for  stand¬ 
ardization  and  serviceability,  but 
this  work  should  he  brought  more 
definitely  to  the  attention  of  the 
consumer."  was  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker. 

Miss  Jaffray  continued.  "The 
consumer’s  angle  raises  interesting 
(piestions  when  we  consider  stand¬ 
ards  and  serviceability  in  connection 
with  merchandise.  The  consumer 
must  benefit  by  the  use  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  of  higher  quality,  al¬ 
though  it  may  take  some  teaching 
to  bring  a  realization  of  this  and 
im])ress  the  fact  that  cheapness  is 
not  the  all-embracing  virtue,  and 
bargain  sales,  loss-leaders  aivl  de¬ 
vices  of  that  type  are  destructive  to 
consumer  a«d  retailer  alike. 

"What  can  the  retailer  do  to  teach 
wise  sjH'nding  to  the  consumer? 
riiis  would  seem  to  be  the  practical 
a|)proach  to  the  consumer’s  angle. 
The  chief  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  ])roblem  must  go  to  the 
home-maker  with  a  limited  budget, 
who  should  secure  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  v.'due  for  every  dollar  she  spends, 
riu’s  campaign  for  quality  in  mer- 
chandi.se  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
.shopper  of  small  means.  'I'here  is 
little  doubt  that  most  women  with 
limited  budgets  would  be  glad  to 
buy  the  articles  of  quality,  but  few 
of  them  make  much  of  a  success  at 
hunting  a  needle  in  a  hay.stack.  and 
that  is  about  where  our  merchandise 
which  conforms  to  standards  of  ser¬ 
viceability  is  today,  as  far  as  the 
average  consumer  is  concerned. 

“It  is  over  a  decade  since  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  first  became  conscious  of 
quality  in  merchandise,  and  through 
the  years  there  has  bt'cn  an  effort  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  large 
membership.  The  effort  has  had 
two  values.  It  may  have  helped  to 
inspire  something  of  this  movement 
on  the  part  of  industry  which  we 
are  discussing  today.  It  mav  have 
done  a  little  to  make  the  women 
seek  quality  in  merchandise — but  it 
is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  building 
up  the  consciousness  of  standards 
and  serviceability  which  will  make 
the  consumer  market  steady  and  se¬ 


cure.  There  must  lx?  from  20  to  30 
million  women  who  are  not  or¬ 
ganized.  who  are  living  here,  there 
and  everywhere  throughout  the 
United  .States,  all  of  whom  are  buy¬ 
ing  consumer  commodities  and  all 
of  whom  need  to  benefit  from  the 
effort  to  develop  standards.  Can 
this  great  organization  undertake 
some  definite  teaching  of  this  vast 
number  of  women  consumers  in 
wise  spending? 

"Two  means  for  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  have  great  po.ssibilities.  On  the 
radio  we  hear  of  the  supi-rb  (|uali- 
ties  of  this  breakfast  food  or  that 
cold  cream,  but  how  much  do  we 
hear  of  the  effort  to  prevent  mer¬ 
chandise  fading,  to  ])revent  shrink¬ 
ing.  to  insure  that  size  14  is  size 
14.  etc.?  In  your  conferences  the 
many  factors  which  have  to  be 
considered  in  standardizing  sizes  are 
an  interesting  tale.  Could  there  be 
f?anel  discussions  on  the  radio  of 
thes(‘  matters  which  we  are  taking 
up  at  this  meeting?  Could  they  he 
made  interesting?  Could  they  get 
across  to  the  average  woman  in  the 
home  what  the  research  you  are 
carrying  on  is  develojiing  for  her 
benefit  ? 

".\nother  suggestion  for  reacbing 
the  consumer  is  through  the  motion 
l>icttire.  Motion  picture  audiences 
.show  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  industrial  pictures  and  if  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  pictures  could  be  run  to  in¬ 
terpret  standards  and  .serviceability 
in  the  interest  of  wise  spending.  I 
believe  in  this  time  of  mounting 
costs  and  reduced  incomes,  these 
pictures  would  be  welcome  to  the 
housewives.  This  standardization 
work  is  apj^roaching  the  point  where 
these  means  of  reaching  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  be  utilized. 


AM  inclined  to  believe  that 
-■  some  of  our  so-called  problems 
in  retail  merchandising  arc  really 
opportunities  in  disguise,  and  in  ac¬ 
cepting  them  and  developing  their 
various  phases  the  retailer  will  be 
deriving  lx?nefits  which  will  more 
than  justify  the  efforts  involved,’’ 
was  the  way  Mr.  Schoffstall  ex- 


“The  ne.xt  (luestion  is — how  is  the 
consumer  who  really  wants  to  buy 
merchandise  of  standard  and  ser¬ 
viceability  to  find  the  merchandise? 
lAervone  says  ‘label  it’.  What  kind 
of  a  lalx-l?  One  time  I  thought  we 
had  found  a  solution  for  the  label 
problem.  We  were  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Standanls  Council 
label  which  could  lx?  used  to  identi- 
fv  merchandise  which  conqdied  with 
the  standards  established  by  indus¬ 
try.  with  technical  advice  and  with 
em|)hasis  on  consumers’  needs.  We 
ho|x'd  to  have  one  label,  easily  rec¬ 
ognized.  which  would  insure  to  the 
buyer  that  she  was  getting  gocxl 
value  for  the  money  she  was  spend¬ 
ing.  We  had  one  demonstration  in 
the  everyday  broom,  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  National 
.Standards  Council  realized  that  the 
label  would  need  great  protection, 
that  there  must  be  short  contracts 
with  i)roducer.s.  constant  inspection 
and  willingness,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
carrv  the  ca.ses  of  violation  of  good 
faith  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  such  form  that  the  Commis- 
siou  could  act  upon  them.  The  idea 
of  one  label  which  will  identify  mer¬ 
chandise  which  conforms  with  na- 
tionallv  recognized  standards  of 
quality  and  serviceability  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  this  group. 
'Phis  label  would  mean  that  the 
article  has  the  minimum  standard  of 
quality,  .\uything  above  that  mini¬ 
mum  would  concern  the  style  and 
price,  and  so  on.  but  the  label  would 
guarantee  a  certain  minimum  stand¬ 
ard. 

“The  consumer’s  angle  .seems  to 
call  for  a  general  label,  through 
which  the  average  consumer  can 
easily  recognize  merchandise  which 
conforms  to  standards  of  service¬ 
ability.  for  the  protection  of  that 
label  and  for  a  broad  educational 
campaign  using  the  modern  devices 
of  radio  and  motion  picture  to  make 
that  label  known  in  the  homes 
throughout  America.’’ 


pressed  his  views  regarding  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  growing  consumer  con¬ 
sciousness  of  quality  values  and  the 
demand  for  more  specific  informa¬ 
tion  about  merchandise  that  is  being 
demonstrated  on  every  hand. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer,’’  he 
continued,  “are  becoming  more  in¬ 
clined  and  better  equipped  to  apply 


Our  Problems  as  Retailers 
By  C.  W.  Schoffstall 

Director  of  Lalioratory,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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suiiK-  yardstick  or  other  valuation 
as  a  measure  of  ([uality,  and  to  buy 
on  that  basis.  'Phey  are  Ix'coming 
conscious  of  .some  other  points  of 
<lilTi'ri‘nce  in  merchandise  than  price 
and  are  taking  an  intelligent  interest 
in  some  of  the  factors  that  go  to 
make  u])  (luality.  'Phis  changing  at¬ 
titude  olTers  an  invaluable  oppor- 
tunitv  to  progressive  st(*res  to  sell 
not  on  price  alone,  but  on  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  goods. 

“  Phat  this  trend  is  in  evidence 
can  be  demonstrated  readily  in  .sev¬ 
eral  ways:  comj)aring  ])resent-day 
advert i.sements  with  those  of  the 
past ;  asking  almost  any  buyer  or 
department  head ;  or.  listening  in  on 
many  of  the  sales  efforts  which  are 
daily  occurrences. 

"A  few  short  namths  ago  you 
might  have  asked  any  number  of 
persons  in  the  store.  ‘What  is 
ravon  ?’  and  received  as  manv  dif¬ 
ferent  answers.  Xow  your  chance 
of  receiving  an  intelligent,  correct 
answer  is  considerably  imiiroved. 
and  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
it  is  to  be  hoped  this  and  many 
similar  relatively  technical  questions 
involving  the  quality  and  type  of 
merchandise  will  be  answered  cor¬ 
rectly  by  any  of  tbe  department’s 
regular  sales  force. 

“'Ph(“  reason  the  salesgirl  must 
and  will  be  informed  on  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  that  Mrs.  Consumer  is  ask¬ 
ing  them.  Th.e  qualities  of  the 
filn-r  should  be  plainly  .stated  on  tbe 
article,  on  the  box.  the  tag,  the  label, 
or  other  convenient  accessible  place. 
It  would  .seem  that  information  as 
basic  as  this  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  all  cases  where  it  makes  any 
difference  whatever  in  the  wearing, 
cleaning,  or  washing,  or  otherwise 
using  the  article. 

“'Pake  a  somewhat  more  compli¬ 


cated  example  invtdving  construc¬ 
tion  and  its  relation  to  use,  as 
women’s  silk  hosiery.  Should  not  a 
salesgirl  lx*  sufficiently  informed  to 
discuss  the  various  points  in  hosiery 
construction  that  Ix-ar  directly  on 
the  serviceability? 

“.\  tbird  exanijile  might  lx*  used 
to  illustrate  .serviceability  without 
reference  to  what  filx'r  composes  it 
or  its  constructional  features,  name¬ 
ly.  in  carpets.  Here  it  is  believed 
that  wear  per  unit  of  cost  is  the 
most  vital  point  and  one  that  would 
lx‘  most  frequently  i-ncountered. 
Phis  fpiestion  can  lx-  solved  in  the 
laboratory  with  a  wear  test  that  can 
1k‘  shown  to  the  customer. 

“Xumerous  other  examples  might 
be  stated  but  it  is  thought  that  the.se 
three:  one  involving  simplv  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fiber  content,  another  a  con¬ 
structional  feature  in  its  relation  to 
service  .and  a  third  a  serviceability 
h'ature  without  relation  to  filxT  or 
construction  will  illustnite  typically 
what  inforniaton  can  and  should  Ix' 
made  available  to  the  inquiring  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  obtaining  and  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  information  necess.arv  to 
answer  intelligentlv  these  and  many 
other  similar  inquiries  would  in  it¬ 
self.  even  if  there  were  no  other  in¬ 
fluencing  factors,  have  a  direct  ef¬ 
fect  on  increasing  the  quality  of  the 
nierchandi.se  a  .store  buys  and  offers 
for  s,ale. 

“The  second  large  ]irobleni  that 
confronts  the  retailer,  as  viewed 
from  a  technical  standpoint,  are 
riainis  and  Complaints  on  the  ser¬ 
viceability  of  merchandise. 

“It  is  probable  that  any  labora¬ 
tory  handling  textile  merchandise 
coiiqilaints  would  find  that  thev  can 
be  grouped  into  comparativelv  few 
classifications,  viz.,  con.structional 
Cseain  slippage,  thread  slipp.age, 


shrinkage,  misweaves,  etc.)  ;  color 
(cnK'kiiig,  bleeding,  fading,  etc.); 
tendering  (due  to  overimx-essing  in 
bleaebing,  dyeing,  weighting  etc.); 
service  accidents  (decxlorants,  stain¬ 
ing.  bx'alized  abrasion,  snagging, 
etc.). 

“I>y  far  tbe  largest  class  of  coni- 
])laints  on  the  vegetable  hlx*rs  is  that 
liaving  to  do  with  the  misuse  of 
licluid  deodorants.  Hundreds  of 
garments  of  cotton,  linen  or  rayon 
are  returned  to  the  store  with  arni- 
jiits  thoroughly  tendered  or  the 
color  seriously  atfected  by  contact 
with  a  liipiid  deodorant  that  was  not 
properly  washed  or  rinsed  off  after 
its  aiqilication.  'Phis  is  clearly  not 
the  fault  of  the  material.  .Seam  slip- 
l)age  forms  another  large  groiq). 
'Phe  wide  variety  of  fancy  weaves 
have  ad<led  many  complications. 
Checks  of  the  construction  corre¬ 
lated  with  known  test  performances 
of  these  constructions  provides  a 
basis  for  .solution  of  the  seam  slip¬ 
page  i)roblcm.  A  clear  case  of  a 
mamifacturing  fault  is  when  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  markedly  teixlered  by  over¬ 
bleaching  or  otherwise  overprocess¬ 
ing.  .\  little  more  care  and  thought 
in  wearing  or  washing  a  garment 
would  eliminate  many  of  the.se  com- 
lilaints  and  the  store  should  assume 
a  definite  res]X)nsibility  for  furnish¬ 
ing  information  regarding  the  use 
and  washing.’’ 

Mr.  SchotTstall  declared  that  a 
considerable  advance  has  Ix-en  made 
in  the  ])ast  year  in  determining 
standard  testing  methods  for  dress 
fabrics  and  that  manufacturers  will 
no  doubt  use  the.se  tests  in  judging 
the  .suitability  of  tbeir  fabrics  for 
consumer  use,  particularly  new  and 
fancy  weaves,  so  that  most  fabrics 
will  be  in  accord  with  these  service¬ 
ability  requirements. 
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Better  Management 


Chairman,  Hugo  Kucchenineister 

Controller,  Ed.  Scliuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wise., 
and  Chairman,  Controllers'  Congress 


Better  Management — Men  anti  Methods 

By  E.  A.  Godley 

Direetor,  Retail  Division,  S.  D.  Lei*lesdorf'  &  Co.,  New  ^ork 


COXCERXIXG  tlie  problems  of 
management  in  connection  with 
budgeting,  Mr.  Godley  said  : 

“There  should  be  contained  in  the 
budget  a  full  expression  of  the  in¬ 
tended  course  of  the  business  for  the 
ensuing  period  or  year ;  thus,  if  in¬ 
telligently  treated,  the  budget  virtu¬ 
ally  becomes  the  working  schedule 
for  the  business.  The  influence  of 
the  management  upon  the  budget  is 
distinct  and  definite.  The  policies  it 
sets,  the  type  of  business  it  arranges 
for,  the  practices  it  fosters,  the  un¬ 
tenable  situations  it  tolerates,  the 
unbalanced  relationship  of  stock  to 
sales,  or  of  expenses  to  sales,  it  per¬ 
mits,  the  executive  rights  or  power 
of  one  division  against  or  over  the 
other  that  it  allows,  in  fact,  every 
move  or  activity  of  the  husiness  is 
reflected  in.  and  is  an  integral  ]iart 
of  the  budget.” 

The.se  things  being  true,  the  per¬ 
functory  or  routine  handling  of  the 
budget,  guided  by  figures  rather  than 
analysis  is.  when  it  occurs,  a  serious 
failure  of  management  to  discharge 
its  responsibility.  Mr.  Godley  said. 
He  sketched  the  usual  procedure  of 
budget  making,  wdth  the  agreements 
here  and  there  to  increase  the  gross 
profit  by  so  much  (this  being  prob¬ 
ably  impossible  in  the  face  of  com¬ 
petition)  :  to  cut  down  the  percent 
of  sales  figures  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising;  to  make  this  or  that  re¬ 
duction  in  personnel ;  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“In  defen.se  of  his  budget  figures 
each  individual  manager  justifies  his 
figures  by  quoting  that  they  are 
within  the  figures  of  Harvard  or 
the  XRDGA.  This  bespeaks  a  com¬ 
mon  misuse  of  these  highly  valuable 
figures  which  fails  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  both  sets  of  figures 
are  the  recapitulation  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  results  of  a  considerable  number 
of  stores  which,  in  the  main,  suffer 
the  same  plight  in  respect  to  unsat¬ 
isfactory  profits  as  does  the  individ¬ 
ual  store  under  review  and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  contained  in  these 


figures  the  troubles,  errors  and  ills 
of  the  stores  whose  figures  are  used 
in  the  compilation.  The  use  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  these  figuies  as  budget 
guides  tends  to  excuse  or  to  repeat 
the  very  things  which  make  them 
loss-producing  influences.” 

When  profit  is  not  satisfactory 
management  must  look  into  such 
things  as  accumulation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  of  ])a.st  periods  which  may  be 
jireventing  "the  correct  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  into  the  store,  particularly 
since  in  budgeting  and  planning,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  opening 
to  buy  is  established  predicated  on 
what  is  considered  the  appropriate 
])roportion  of  stock  to  sales.” 

“Each  activity  of  the  operating 


division  must  be  examined,  com¬ 
pared  to  what  constituted  the  set-up 
during  the  profit-making  period,  and 
that  part  of  the  operating  set  up  de¬ 
termined  which  is  incorrect  and 
needs  correction. 

“If  the  sales  expense  runs  10.  11 
and  12  per  cent  of  sales,  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  cannot  be  extracted.  In 
those  instances,  consolidation  of  de¬ 
partments  or  contracts  of  depart¬ 
ments  may  be  necessary.” 

The  operations  of  the  control  di¬ 
vision  must  be  examined  to  see  if 
the  most  modern  methods  are  being 
used. 

The  selling  help  and  all  other  help 
must  be  treated  on  an  equitable 
basis,  if  loyalty  and  cooperation  are 
to  be  secured. 

Fixtures  and  equipment  are  im¬ 
portant.  but  housekeeping  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  handling  of  stock  is 
more  important. 


The  National  Tax  Problem 

By  Mark  Graves 

Chairiiuui.  New  York  State  Tax  Coniinission 


IX'  this  cf)untry.  Mr.  Graves  said, 
government  has  for  many  years 
been  spending,  exclusive  of  recovery 
and  relief  expenditures,  12  or  13 
billion  dollars  annually,  10  million 
of  which  has  been  secured  by  taxa¬ 
tion  and  the  remainder  by  borrow¬ 
ing.  with  consequent  steady  increase 
of  the  public  debt  and  proportionate 
increase  in  interest  and  amortization 
charges.  He  concluded  from  these 
figures  that  “during  the  next  decade 
or  .so  it  seems  entirely  likely  that  we 
shall  have  to  raise  by  taxation  12, 
perhaps.  12.5  or  even  as  many  as  13 
billion  dollars  yearly  to  support  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  country." 

Taxation  Structure 

The  collection  of  a  sum  of  this 
size  constitutes  a  problem,  which  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  our  rev¬ 
enue  structure  is  not  a  single  unit 
hut  is  made  up  of  federal,  .state  and 
local  systems — a  structure  which 
“probably  fitted  conditions  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago”  but  which  is  in  the  light 
of  present  day  requirements  “im¬ 
practical  and  uneconomic.”  “Com¬ 


petitive  and  conflicting  taxation 
among  the  various  taxing  jurisdic¬ 
tions  and  the  duplicating  and  un- 
etjual  taxation  of  individuals,  busi¬ 
nesses  and  other  taxable  objects” 
have  resulted,  and  "from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  many  taxpayers  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  unbearable.” 

Taxation  Fields 

Taxes  based  on  “ability  to  pay” 
and  taxes  based  on  “benefits  re¬ 
ceived”  are  the  principal  types.  A 
sound  tax  system.  Mr.  Graves  said, 
is  largely  based  on  the  former  prin¬ 
ciple.  Taxes  of  this  type  include 
Itroperty,  inheritance  and  income 
taxes.  The  “benefit”  principle  is  in¬ 
voked  in  the  case  of  motor  fuel 
taxes  for  example. 

Concerning  property  taxes,  Mr. 
Graves  agreed  that  "real  e.state  is 
generally  overtaxed”.  Concerning 
income  taxes,  he  said ; 

“You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
high  federal  taxes  on  personal  and 
corporate  incomes.  ^lany  of  the 
states  have  supplemented  these  high 
rates  with  additional  personal  income 
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and  corporate  income,  corporate  ex¬ 
cess  or  corporate  franchise  taxes  of 
one  form  or  another.  I  incline 
strongly  to  the  view  that  the  com¬ 
bined  federal  and  state  personal  and 
cor])orate  income  taxes  are  too  high  ; 
that  they  discourage  initiative  and 
retard  the  development  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  business  enterprises.” 

While  the  inheritance  or  estate 
tax  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  desirable  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  tax  system,  the  present 
combined  federal  and  state  taxes  are 
.so  high  that  they  will  "break  up  ex¬ 
isting  large  estates  with  the  result 
that  none  will  he  found  to  tax  in 
the  future,”  income  taxes  being  so 
high  that  no  new  large  estates  will 
be  accumulated. 

From  these  present,  accepted 
sources,  he  concluded,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  this  country  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  sufficient  revenue  to 
maintain  themselves  on  present 
standards  and  reduce  the  public 
debt.  He  was,  he  said,  “reluctantly 
led”  to  the  conclusion  that  sales  tax¬ 
ation.  the  one  new  avenue  from 
which  a  large  revenue  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  is  necessary.  It  should,  he 
said,  take  the  form  of  a  federal 
manufacturers’  sales  tax.  In  such  a 
tax  there  would  be  secured  "uni¬ 
formity  of  application,  collection  at 
the  source  and  the  abolition  of  ex¬ 
pensive  state  admini.stration.”  He 
continued : 

“W  e  may  as  well  face  scpiarely  the 
inevitable  fact  that  in  future  years 
peo])le  of  small  and  modest  means 
will  pay  larger  taxes  than  they  have 
in  the  past.  The  question  is  one  of 
method  alone.  A  national  manufac¬ 
turer’s  sales  tax.  entering  into  the 
cost  of  goods  sold  and  passed  on  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  affords  the 
consumer  an  easy  installment  meth¬ 
od  of  paying  taxes  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  collection.  It  is  for 
these  rea.sons  that  I  favor  such  a  tax 
rather  than  lower  exemptions  under 
the  personal  income  tax  or  higher 
rates  on  low  and  moderate  incomes.” 

Taxation  Reform 

"If  we  are  to  re-create  and  main¬ 
tain  a  normal,  healthy  economic  ord¬ 
er,"  Mr.  Graves  said,  "it  is  essential 
that  two  major  improvements  in 
taxation  Ik*  effected.  The  first  is  the 
attainment  of  a  substantial  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  more  important 
tax  fields,  and  the  second  is  the 
avoidance  of  competitive  taxation 
and  double  taxation,  with  resulting 
unnecessary  annoyance  and  expense 
to  business  and  excessive  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  to  government.  It  is  vit¬ 


ally  essential  that  federal,  state  and 
local  revenue  .systems  1k‘  coordinat¬ 
ed  or  integrated,  if  we  are  to  attain 
these  objectives.  .  . 

“From  .something  more  than  a 
su]K‘rficial  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  I  am  led  to  propose  certain 
definite  changes  which  1  Indieve  will 
go  far  toward  accomplishing  the  de¬ 
sired  objectives.  My  suggestions 
are ; 

“1.  That  the  federal  estate  tax  lx“ 
amended  to  jirovide  that  the  existing 
credit  shall  Ik*  extended  to  the  entire 
federal  tax  rather  than  to  the  fir.st 
20%  thereof  .  .  .  The  claims  of  a 
state  to  the  estate  tax  are  as  strong, 
if  not  stronger  than  those  of  the 
federal  government.  'I'hat  is  why  I 
jnopose  the  extension  of  this  exist¬ 
ing  practice. 

“2.  That  the  federal  act  taxing 
IKTsonal  and  corporate  incomes  Ik* 
amended  to  allow  credits  for  taxes 
I)aid  to  the  states  up  to  some  iK*r- 
centage  of  the  federal  tax.  1  shall 
not  undertake  to  sjK'cify  these  per¬ 
centages.  except  to  say  they  should 
not  l)c  less  than  2$%  nor  more  than 
50%.  In  the  case  of  corporations, 
the  credit  should  be  not  only  for  in¬ 
come  taxes  paid  to  the  states  but  for 


IN  the  introductory  part  f)f  his 
speech.  Mr.  Young  discussed  vari¬ 
ous  legal  phases  of  the  .Siq^reme 
Court's  decision. 

As  for  the  retailers,  he  said,  they 
are  concerned  with  those  jjrovisions 
of  the  original  act  as  amended  and 
ajiproved  in  August.  1935.  with  re- 
.spect  tf)  possibilities  of  refund.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  first,  are  retailers  legally 
entitled  to  a  refund  on  the  floor 
stock  taxes  ]>aid  by  them  to  the 
(jovernment  in  1933,  the  Court  hav¬ 
ing  held  that  the  tax  was  iin])osed 
without  authority  of  law ;  secondly, 
are  retailers  legally  entitled  to  re¬ 
fund  from  the  Government  of  taxes 
])aid  on  taxable  commodities  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  retailer’s  stocks  upon  the 
date  of  the  opinion  by  the  Court  in 
the  Hoosac  Mills  ca.se,  Januarv  6, 
1936. 

In  regard  to  the  .second  question. 
Mr.  Young  quoted  Section  21  (d  ) 
(2)  of  the  amended  act,  amending 
Section  16  (b)  of  the  original  act, 
to  empbasize  that  retailers  are  en¬ 
titled  under  this  amended  section  to 
refunds  ujx)n  tax-j)aid  taxable  com- 


any  kind  of  a  franchise  or  business 
tax  so  paid,  excepting  only  taxes  on 
real  estate.  The  effect  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  would  be  to  attain 
a  substantial  degree  of  uniformity 
in  these  two  fields  of  taxation  .  .  . 

"3.  That  the  states  withdraw 
from  the  consumption  ta.x  field  and 
that  the  federal  government  levy 
and  collect  such  sales  and  consump¬ 
tion  taxes  as  are  needed.  Ihe  j)ro- 
ceeds  should  be  retained  or  a  part 
api)ortioned  among  the  .states,  ac¬ 
cording  to  relative  revenue  needs.  1 
appreciate  that  this  general  state¬ 
ment  covers  a  wide  variety  of  taxes, 
including  of  course,  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  sales  tax. 

“4.  That  the  principle  of  sei)ara- 
tion  of  sources  of  revenue  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  it  presently  exists,  and 
that  the  federal  government  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  states  on  the  other 
assiduously  refrain  from  levying  any 
more  duplicate  taxes  on  the  same 
objects  of  ta.xation. 

“5.  That  the  states  whenever  and 
wherever  possible  enact  uniform 
laws  containing  such  recijirocal  pro¬ 
visions  and  formulas  as  will  avoid 
double  taxation  of  ])roperty.  income 
or  other  taxable  object.  " 


modities  remaining  in  their  stocks 
on  the  date  of  the  clecision.  There  is 
a  further  provision  in  this  .Section, 
he  said,  "which  me:ms  that  to  recov¬ 
er  you  must  file  a  claim  with  the 
Commissioner  f*f  Internal  Revenue 
through  your  local  collector  within 
six  months  after  January  6th.  and  I 
would  advise  filing  within  ‘X)  days ; 
;ind  the  Section  also  provides  that 
suits  in  court  may  not  Ik*  lK*gun 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
filing  your  claim  unless  the  Com¬ 
missioner  rendered  a  decision  on 
your  claim  within  the  one  year 
period.” 

As  to  the  first  question.  Mr. 
Young  stated  that  since  the  millers 
had  not  ])aid  the  tax  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  the  question  was  not  lK*fore 
the  Court  as  to  whether  those  who 
had  paid  the  tax  had  an  adequate 
remedy  at  law :  "and  this  will  not  be 
before  the  Court  unless  and  until  the 
issue  is  brought  clearly  before  the 
Court  in  an  attempt  by  a  taxpayer 
to  recover  taxes  which  he  will  allege 
are  illegally  paid  under  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hoosac 


^liat  the  Supreme  Court  Decisions  on  the  A.A.A. 
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By  Harold  R.  \oung 
\\  ushingtoii  Repre.sentative.  NRDGA 
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Mills  case. 

“It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  our 
Courts  would  differentiate  between 
taxpayers  who  bad  paid  and  those 
who  had  not  and,  in  effect,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  refund  to  those  taxpayers 
who  had  paid  a  processing  tax.  while 
permitting  those  who  had  enjoined 
to  escape  payment,  would  virtually 
hold  that  the  illegal  or  unconstitu¬ 
tional  tax  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  same  statute 
was  not  refundable  to  or  recoverable 
by  taxpayers  who  ha<l  paid  it.” 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Young  suggest¬ 
ed  that  retailers  file  a  claim  for  re¬ 
fund  of  lloor  taxes  paid  in  .\ugust. 
1933,  within  the  statutory  jx-riod  of 
limitations  set  forth  as  ]irevionsly 
mentioned  in  Section  21  (d)  (2). 

Discussion 

Replying  to  a  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Erne.st  Katz.  Macy’s.  Xcw 
York,  X.  Y.,  Mr.  Young  empha¬ 


sized  the  point  that  where  a  store 
has  filed  a  claim  for  refund  of  lloor 
taxes  before  the  January  6th  deci¬ 
sion.  it  will  be  necessarv  to  refile  be- 


MR.  OLRICH  in  his  talk,  which 
was  given  extemporaneously 
and  illustrated  with  blackboard  car¬ 
toons.  pointed  out  that  the  budget 
of  a  store  consists  of  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  set  of  figures  that  mere¬ 
ly  reduce  to  mathematical  values  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  budget.  Mr.  Olrich  de¬ 
clared.  is  “a  statement  of  i)olicy,  by 
units  of  responsibility,  expressed  in 
terms  of  future  accounts.” 

Thus,  the  six'aker  not  only  dis- 


cause  of  the  provision  f)f  .Section  21 
(d)  (2),  requiring  the  filing  of  a 
claim  after  the  rendition  of  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Court  nullifying  the  tax. 


cussed  re.s]X)nsibility.  but  tbe  jxdi- 
cies,  the  ])lans.  the  work  to  be  done 
to  convert  into  facts  accompli. shed, 
the  accounts  which  the  budget  ex- 
jnessed  in  terms  of  the  future. 

Because  of  the  many  recpiests  for 
co]iies  of  Mr.  ( )lrich’s  speeeh  it  will 
appear  in  its  entirety  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Bi  i.i.ETtx  copiously 
ilustrated  with  the  cartoons  which 
so  effectively  dramatized  Mr.  Ol- 
rich’s  remarks. 


The  Responsibility  for  Binlgeting — The  Store  PrineipaTs; 
The  Controller’s 
By  E.  L.  Olrich 

Controller,  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  Chieago,  111. 


•  Technical  x4icls  to  Better  Maiiajienieiit  • 


Chairman.  Hugo  Kiiechenmeister 


Reserve  for  Mark-Downs  ami  Reserve  for 
Unearned  Discounts 
By  Leo  P.  Gallagher 

C.  P.  A.,  George  Rossetter  &  Co..  Chieago.  111., 
and  Member,  Coniinittee  on  Inventorv  Reserves.  Chieago 
Controllers’  Group 


RELATR’ET.Y  fe  w  stores  set  up 
a  reserve  for  mark-downs,  Mr. 
Gallagher  pointed  out,  as  evidenced 
by  the  returns  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
ventory  Reserves  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  Seventeen  percent  of 
those  replying  answered  “yes”  to  the 
question :  Do  you  set  up  a  reserve 
for  mark-downs  not  taken? 

“Where  merchandise  is  carried  in 
current  stock  at  prices  in  excess  of 
its  fair  retail  value.”  the  Committee 
concluded,  “it  is  necessary  to  create 
reserves  for  future  mark-downs  as 
eventually  the  unsold  merchandise 
will  have  to  be  marked-down  to 
competitive  retail  values. 

“The  amount  of  the  reserve  for 
merchandise  of  this  class  should  be 
the  difference  between  the  carrying 
selling  prices  (at  inventory  date) 
and  the  new  selling  prices  at  which 
such  merchandise  is  offered  not 


later  than  30  days  after  inventory 
date.” 

Reserve  For  Unearned  Discounts 

Mr.  Gallagher  here  pointed  out 
the  three  principal  methods  in  use 
for  the  recording  of  merchandise 
purchases  as  evidenced  by  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  referred  to  above. 
of  the  stores  responding,  record 
their  purchases  at  the  gross  invoice 
cost.  24%  add  loading  to  the  gross 
invoice  cost,  leaving  only  23%  who 
record  their  purchases  at  actual  net 
cost.” 

Then  followed  a  presentation  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  these  various 
methods,  summed  up  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusion  of  the  Committee : 
“The  Committee  takes  the  position 
that  inventories  should  be  valued  at 
cost  on  the  basis  of  net  cost  and  re¬ 
duced  to  market  by  mark-downs, 
and  that  surplus  should  contain  no 


element  of  anticipated  lu'ofit  in  mer¬ 
chandise  which  has  not  been  sold. 
This  result  may  be  obtained  under 
several  methods,  or  combinations 
thereof,  which  are  in  common  use.” 

These  methods  were  described 
and  illustrated  by  the  use  of  journal 
entries,  which  we  cannot  show  here 
because  of  lack  of  space. 

Discussion 

In  the  discussion  period,  the 
question  was  raised  by  Mr.  C.  .X. 
Kramer  ( Segal  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.)  as  to  whether  a  concern 
which  had  not  previously  used  the 
reserve  for  discount  but  wi.sbed  to 
adopt  such  policy  or  procedure, 
would  first  have  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  before  making  the 
change.  Mr.  Gallagher  answered  in 
the  affirmative  and  indicated  that  he 
helieved  that  the  Government  would 
grant  such  permission. 

.At  the  request  of  the  Chairman, 
Xlr.  Kleinhaus  outlined  the  attitude 
of  several  stores  with  regard  to  an¬ 
ticipation  and  their  action  and 
method  used  when  a  manufacturer 
refused  anticipation.  A  write-up  of 
this  item  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Balance  Sheet,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 
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Buyers’  Bonuses — How  They  Are  Established  standards  may  be  adjusted  once  a 

year,  at  the  annual  salary  and  bonus 
By  H.  (i.  -Malone  review.  “However,  we  do  not  at- 


('ontroller,  Ihe  Ileelit  ( 

ON'  the  subject  nf  Iniyers’  bonuses, 
Mr.  Malone  emphasized  that 
“anv  form  of  a  honus  plan  tliat  makes 
it  practically  imi)ossiI)le  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  earn  any  iMnms  is  a  bad 
thiiijj,  in  fact,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  no  iMtnus  plan  at  all.” 

“On  tlie  other  hand.”  lie  added, 
“if  such  a  jilan  jiaid  out  large 
iMtimses  without  definite  and  per¬ 
manent  and  commensurate  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  busiiK'ss  or  was  out  of 
line  with  the  results  produced,  I 
would  e(|ually  condeum  it.” 

Mr.  Malone  further  exjm'ssed 
the  thought  that  a  carefully  worked 
out  hotius  jirogratn  should  include 
1  Klims  and  salary-review  plans  so  as 
to  provide  the  jirojiir  stimulus  for 
greater  voluiue  atid  jirofit  to  the 
organization  and  increased  earning 
power  to  the  individual. 

“In  addition,”  he  said,  “such  a 
combined  plan  helps  to  carry  a 
strong  organization  along  during 
jieriods  of  depression  without  de¬ 
structive  salary  decreases.” 

.\fter  discussitig  the  various  fac¬ 
tors  which  are  usually  a  part  of  any 
iKinus  jdan.  such  as  sales,  markon, 
gross  tiiargin.  age  of  stock,  etc.,  Mr. 
Malone  suggested  that  a  net  profit 
jilan,  to  provide  increasc'd  earnings 
for  increased  profits,  if  jiroperly 
worked  out  iiiight  correct  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  most  Imiuiis  plans. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  which  followed 
brought  out  several  interesting 
angles  to  the  bonus  jiroblein. 

Mr.  Adoliih  Weyl,  C'ontroller  of 
l.anshurgh  iN  Ihd..  Washington, 
D.  C..  stated  that  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  what  the  relationshi]) 
should  be  between  the  salary  and 
the  jiossible  or  probable  bonus.  In 
other  words,  should  the  iKinus  lie 
.^0  jier  cent  of  the  salary,  or  what 
other  such  figure.  He  further  add- 
e«l :  “My  own  conviction  is  that 
there  should  not  1k'  adjustments  in 
till'  basic  salary:  these  bonus  ar¬ 
rangements  should  he  satisfactorily 
set  out  to  give  the  buyer  his  reward 
at  the  end  of  the  period.  Now,  what 
the  percentage  should  be  is  up  to 
the  manager  of  the  store  to  decide.” 

In  response  to  a  question  raised 
by  Mr.  S.  Einstein,  Controller  of 
G.  Fox  and  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
as  to  how  often  bonus  st.andards 
should  be  changed,  Mr.  Malone 


!o.,  Vi  a.sliingloii,  I).  ('. 

said:  “The  siiiijiler  you  make  the 
bonus  plan  the  more  jieople  will  un¬ 
derstand  it.  and  the  more  jiroduc- 
tive  it  will  be.  I  would  change  it  as 
little  as  possible,  even  over  a  pi'riod 
of  years,  iK-cau.se  every  time  you 
change  it  there  is  liable  to  lie  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  why  it  was  changed.” 
He  also  stated  that  at  Hecht  Co. 

PI  anil  ill"  and  Tak 
By  J.  C. 

Assistant  Controller,  Vi  oodwartl 
(diairmaii.  National  Capi 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Godwin  ex- 
jiressed  the  thought  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  method  em])loyed, 
an  inventory  involves  three  phases; 

“  Planning — Taking — Computing”. 

Planning 

In  discussing  jilaiming.  he  went 
on  to  say  that  “(h-finite  jilaiming  is 
absfilutely  essential  to  ensure  com- 
plete  uuderstandiiig  of  the  required 
])hysical  o|x“rations.  and  for  final 
accrmiplishment  of  re.sults.  accurate¬ 
ly  and  without  undue  delay”. 

Planning  is  devoted  to  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  many  departments,  he  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

For  the  selling  departments  “it 
is  well  to  prejxire  in  advance  a  ])lan 
of  the  various  department  sections 
so  that  when  inventory  slips  are  dis¬ 
tributed  a  control  is  established  in 
order  that  there  should  lie  no  doubt 
as  to  which  sections  have  or  have 
not  been  inventoried.  Consigned 
merchandise  not  wanted  should  be 
taken  from  the  department  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  resource  before  inven- 
torv  day.  WHiere  inventories  are 
taken  bv  Classification,  Seasons  and 
Price  I  dues,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  segregate  the  merchandise” 
in  both  the  department  and  stock 
room  “Ix-fore  inventory  date  in  or- 
<ler  to  save  time  when  listing”.  Mer¬ 
chandise  without  tags  should  be  re- 
tagged.  “Investigation  should  be 
made  as  to  merchandise  out  on 
memorandum  charge — or  returned 
to  manufacturers  for  repairs  on 
memo,  also  items  elsewhere  in  the 
store  on  display  and  in  furnished 
sample  houses,  if  any.” 

“The  Receiving  and  Marking 
Rooms  should  plan  to  have  all  mer¬ 
chandise  received  to  a  given  time 
unpacked,  marked  and  forwarded  to 


tempt  to  disturb  the  original  sales 
requirement.” 

Mr.  C.  R.  Ruckbee  of  Amos  Par¬ 
rish,  New  York  City,  brought  out 
the  thought  that  in  e.stablishing  the 
.sales  quota  for  a  buyer,  weight 
should  Ixi  given  to  current  sales 
trends  of  similar  departments  in  the 
district  in  which  a  store  is  located, 
as  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Ranks. 

ill"  the  Inventory 

Godwin 

&  Lothrop,  Washington,  I).  C., 
tal  Group  <»f  (xnitrollers 

the  respective  dejiartments  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  inventory”,  and  the  in¬ 
voices  covering  same  promiitly  com- 
jileted  and  forwarded  to  the  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  Division.  All  mer¬ 
chandise  received  from  departments 
for  return  to  resources  should  be 
jiromptly  shipjx'd  out.” 

“The  Warelunise  Sujierintendent 
should  plan  to  have  all  stocks  ar¬ 
ranged  in  orderly  fashion”  so  as  to 
lx‘  readily  accessible.  “Here  too,  all 
merchandi.se  received  to  a  given 
time  should  be  checked  in  and 
pl.aced  in  stock”  and  the  invoices 
covering  .same  completed  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Receiving  Room. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sales  Audit 
Section  to  see  that  all  sales  and 
credit  checks,  either  cash,  charges  or 
C.O.D.  are  properly  accounted  for, 
and  that  the  net  sales  figures  as 
passed  to  the  Statistical  Section  are 
the  correct  audited  sales  figures  to 
the  close  of  business  of  the  day  prior 
to  taking  inventory. 

“The  Accounts  Payable  Section 
should  plan  to  account  for  missing 
stock  invoices  promptly,  see  that  all 
charges  have  been  entered  for  re¬ 
turns  to  vendors  and  that  to  and 
from  departmental  transfers  have 
been  accounted  for  and  properly 
di.stributed.  Having  done  this,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Section  with  Purchases,  Re¬ 
turns  and  Transfer  figures  at  both 
Cost  and  Retail.” 

The  Statistical  section  acts  in  a 
dual  role.  First,  they  should  plan 
the  number  of  slips  to  be  used,  and 
their  distribution  together  with  in¬ 
structions  as  to  their  proper  use,  to 
the  Floor  Superintendents  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  department  managers 
who  are  resjxinsible  for  the  physical 
operations.  Secondly,  they  should 
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Control 


prej)are  in  advance  the  work  papers 
to  he  used  in  computing  the  inven¬ 
tory,  which  is  also  their  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“d'he  Personnel  Division  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Floor  Superin¬ 
tendents  must  plan  for  the  required 
IXTSonncl  to  handle  the  physical 
o]H‘ration  of  taking  inventory.  It  is 
practice  in  our  e.stablishment  to  use 
only  regular  help  for  listing  the 
merchandise  and  where  extra  help 
is  rcfiuired  for  checking  in  large  de¬ 
partments  such  as  Men’s  Furnish¬ 
ings.  China.  Glassware  and  House 
Furnishings,  the  Personnel  Division 
selects  from  the  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments  tliose  qualified  to  perform 
these  .special  duties.”  Those  em¬ 
ployed  subsequent  to  previous  stock 
taking  are  formed  into  special  class¬ 
es  by  the  Training  Department  to 
hear  lectures  by  the  Assistant  Con¬ 
troller  on  correct  inventory  proce¬ 
dure.  In  addition,  “the  usual  in¬ 
structions  to  all  concerned  are 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  Special  In¬ 
ventory  Bulletin”. 

Mr.  Godwin  summed  up  this 
phase  of  the  inventory  by  saying 
tiiat  “as  the  taking  of  our  inventory 
is  conqdeted  in  a  single  day,  plan¬ 
ning  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  this  accomplishment.”  (Depart¬ 
ments  with  large  warehouse  stocks 
such  as  Furniture.  House  Furnish¬ 
ings.  etc.,  are  permitted  to  start 
stock  taking  a  few  days  earlier.). 

Taking  the  Inventory 

In  regard  to  the  second  phase, 
Mr.  Godwin  pointed  out  that  there 
are  four  distinct  operations,  which 
are  handled  by  four  different  indi¬ 
viduals. 

“The  first  person  counts  and  lists 
the  -Stock  on  the  inventory  slip  being 
careful  to  note  the  classification,  sea¬ 
son.  quantity,  quantity  unit,  complete 
description  and  unit  price.  The  in¬ 
voice  number  is  also  required  on 
every  fourth  or  fifth  slip  written  for 
ptirpose  of  verification  by  our  out¬ 
side  .Auditors.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  the  person  listing  ini¬ 
tials  the  slip  in  block  number  one 
at  the  l)ottom  and  places  the  slip  in 
a  conspicuous  position  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Testing  from  ])reviously 
prepared  memos  or  the  calling  by  a 
second  person  is  prohibited.  Xo  ex¬ 
tensions  or  additions  are  required. 

“The  second  person  recounts  the 
merchandise  and  carefully  verifies 
all  the  information  as  noted  bv  the 
first  per.son.  Omissions  are  filled  in 
and  where  necessary  corrections  are 
made  by  crossing  out  the  figures 


and  noting  just  below  the  correct 
information.  This  second  ])erson 
then  initials  the  slip  in  block  num¬ 
ber  two  at  the  Ijottom  and  replaces 
same  on  the  merchandise. 

“.A  third  per.son  then  e.xamines 
each  slip  carefully  to  see  that  all 
designated  spaces  contain  the  re- 
(piired  information.  If  found  neces¬ 
sary,  omissions  and  corrections  are 
noted  and  the  sli])  inititded  in  block 
mimber  three  at  the  bottom  and  re¬ 
placed  on  the  merchandise. 

“The  fourth  ]>erson  collects  the 
slips  both  foreign  and  dome.stic  in 
numerical  order,  being  careful  to 
.see  that  all  ?lij)s  are  accounted  for. 
riie  department  manager  then  re¬ 
turns  to  the  floor  superintendent  all 
used  and  unused  slii)s  for  immediate 
tran.smi.ssion  to  the  Controller’s 
( )ffice. 

Coinpiiling 

“As  the  completed  de])art mental 
slips  are  received  in  the  Statistical 
Section  during  the  afternoon  of  iji- 
ventory  day,  each  department  is 
checked  with  the  control  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  all  slips  issued  have  been 
returned.  The  used  slips  are  sorted 
into  classifications  by  al])habetical 
arrangement:  then  a  second  sort  by 
season  for  each  classification,  the 
most  recent  season  beitig  at  the  top. 
White  sli])s  are  placed  between  ap¬ 
proximately  each  thirty  slips  to  aid 
the  comptometer  o])erators  in  com¬ 
puting. 

“Summary  sheets  previouslv  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  individual  di-i)art- 
ment  for  both  dome.stic  and  foreign 
merchandi.se  are  furnished  to  the 
operators.  'I'liey  comjmte  each  of 
the  approxitnately  thirty  slips  as 
al)ove  mentioned,  noting  the  result 
opposite  the  designated  season  let¬ 
ter  under  the  correct  classification 
column.  Each  classificatioti  is  totaled 
and  a  grand  total  of  these  re]>re- 
.sents  the  department  total.  .\  sec¬ 
ond  operator  makes  a  blind  check  of 
each  department  following  the  same 


lies  these  two  comjnitations.  making 
corrections  in  red  ink  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

‘‘'I'he  verified  total  stock  figure  is 
then  noted  on  the  departmental 
summary  sheet  on  which  the  shorts 
and  overs  are  to  be  computed. 

“As  a  next  step,  typists  prepare 
in  duplicate  from  the  inventory 
slips.  Old  Period  Stock  Forms.  The 
season  letters  denoting  old  period 
.stock  having  Ik-cii  previously  de¬ 
termined  by  the  AIerchandi.se  Mana¬ 
ger,  these  forms  are  typed,  noting 
thereon  a  complete  description  of 
individual  items  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion  by  seasons,  together  with  tf)tals 
and  percentages  for  each  season 
with  comparable  figures  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The.se  forms  are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Alerchandise  Mana¬ 
ger  aiul  Buyer  for  joint  action  as  to 
the  <lisi)osition  of  the  merchandise 
and  subsequent  monthly  follow  up. 

“'I'he  inventory  results  are  used 
in  compiling  sales  by  classifications 
for  the  period,  and  the  .slii)s  by  the 
Unit  and  Purchase  Control  .sections 
for  spc'cial  analysis  of  various  com¬ 
modities  and  price  lines.” 

Discussion 

Tn  the  discussion  which  followed. 
Chairman  Kuechentneister  pointed 
oiit  certain  savings  his  firm  realizes 
in  connection  with  the  audit  of  the 
inventory.  He  said:  “'I'he  point  I 
want  tn  make  is  that  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  our  auditors  to  employ 
three  or  four — as  many  compto¬ 
meter  o]H'rator.s  as  they  want.  They 
do  the  .selecting.  They  bring  in 
those  operators.  We  turn  over  our 
sheets  to  them  and  their  compto- 
met(“r  operators  verify  75  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  dollar  value'  of  the  in- 
ve'Utory.  We  believe  that  we  save 
some  money  in  that  way  because  we 
are  not  paying  junior  accountant 
prices  for  plain,  ordinary  calcula¬ 
tion.  and  further,  it  enables  the  an- 
elitors  to  devote  more  time  to  what 
we  want  them  to  do”. 


Control  of  Will-Calls  or  Lay-.4ways 
By  R.  A.  Filske 


Assistant  Controller.  Abrahani  I 
and  Aleniber.  Aletropoll 

R.  FTLSKh'  emiihasized  in  his 
introductory  remarks  that  for 
the  purpose  of  cfTectivelv  control¬ 
ling  this  operation  his  store  main¬ 
tained  a  separate  deiiartment  which 
had  no  connection  with  the  credit 
department.  “We  u.se  a  separate 
salcscheck  for  Will  Call  Sales  and 
procedure.  A  third  operator  veri- 


ii  Strau.s.  Ine..  Brooklyn.  N.  A., 
tan  Controllers*  (tI'oup 

the  control  of  the.se  sales,  that  is. 
the  accounting,  cashiering  and 
stockkeeping  is  all  done  by  one  cen¬ 
tralized  office.” 

He  pointed  out  that  all  mer¬ 
chandise.  with  the  exception  of  fur¬ 
niture.  may  be  purchased  on  a  “will- 
call”  basis.  .A  20%  down  p.ayment 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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•  Management  Problems  in  1936  • 


Chairinun,  Jainrs  S.  ScholT 

General  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Chairman,  Store  Management  Group 


Analysis  of  Managi;emeiit  Problems  Affecting  Profitable 
Store  Operation 
By  J  allies  O.  McKinsey 

Chairman  of  the  Boanl.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  (.hicago.  111. 


??QTORE  management  problems 
in  my  opinion  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  following  three  major 
viewpoints : 

“1.  Accounting,  involving  a  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  of  the  ojwrations  of 
the  various  departments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  those  which  are 
showing  unsatisfactory  results. 
Those  which  are  unsatisfactory  may 
lx‘  subjected  to  further  analysis  and 
this  can  he  continued  until  some¬ 
body  becomes  sufficiently  confused 
to  suggest  that  further  .study  be  dis¬ 
continued.  I  would  not  wish  to  im¬ 
ply  by  this  that  statistical  analyses 
are  not  desirable,  but  only  that  these 
are  but  a  tool  to  be  used  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  are  of  little  value  unless 
used  with  a  higli  degree  of  judg¬ 
ment. 

“2.  Executive,  involving  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  individual  problems  as 
they  come  to  the  desk  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  performance  of  his  daily 
tasks.  There  will  always  be  some 
problems  which  must  be  handled 
in  this  manner,  but  the  w'ise  execu¬ 
tive  mu.st  be  careful  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  these  various  problems 
to  eacli  other  and  to  the  general 
program  is  given  proper  considera¬ 
tion  and  that  decisions  are  not  made 
too  hastily  in  the  case  of  those  prob¬ 
lems  where  accuracy  may  be  equally 
as  important  as  speed. 

“3.  Research,  which  method  of 
a|)proach  involves :  analyzing  the 
problem  into  its  elements;  arrang¬ 
ing  the.se  elements  in  logical  se- 
ciuence ;  procurement  of  data  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  them  intelligently ; 
studying  each  element  in  relation  to 
the  others ;  and  arriving  at  a  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  action  to  be  taken. 

“.Ml  of  these  points  of  view  must 
be  used  to  some  degree  in  dealing 
with  store  problems,  but  I  find  the 
research  point  of  view  most  useful 
in  trying  to  consider  the  problems 
of  a  store  as  a  whole  from  an  ob¬ 


jective  point  of  view.  From  this  ob¬ 
jective  point  of  view  the  problems 
of  store  management  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  into  the  following  major  groups, 
into  which  it  is  possible,  with  a  little 
ingenuity,  to  place  any  problem  aris¬ 
ing: 

1.  Policies 

2.  Organization 

3.  Personnel 

4.  Facilities 

5.  Methods  and  Procedure. 

“It  .seems  to  me  that  department 
store  e.xecutives  have  given  much 
thought  to  questions  of  policy  and, 
in  many  cases,  have  arrived  at  con¬ 
structive  conclusions  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  them.  1  assume  that  the 
reasons  why  so  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  questions  of  policy 
are  because  these  are  forced  on  the 
attention  of  the  executive  day  by 
day,  and  liecause  it  is  possible  to 
determine  and  measure  the  errors 
of  judgment  on  question.s  of  this 
type. 

“Department  store  managers 
have  perhaps  given  more  attention 
to  questions  of  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  than  to  any  other  of  the 
problems  I  have  mentioned.  I  think 
executives  have  given  much  less  at¬ 
tention  to  questions  of  organization 
.and  to  questions  of  personnel  than 
they  have  given  to  the  other  groups 
of  problems  I  have  outline*!.  They 
have  given  less  attention  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  organization  than  they  have 
to  questions  of  personnel.  This  sit¬ 
uation  is  prevalent  in  all  types  of 
industry  and  it  is  due,  I  lielieve, 
to  the  fact  that  organization  prob¬ 
lems  are  rather  intangible  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  so  easily  recognized  as 
are  problems  of  policy,  facilities  and 
methods.  Neither  are  they  forced 
on  the  attention  of  the  executive  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  other  prob¬ 
lems.  Also,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
detect  and  measure  the  effect  of 
decisions  with  reference  to  organi- 


z.'ilion  than  on  other  kinds  of  prob¬ 
lems.  .And  finally,  tlie  solution  of 
organiz.-ttion  problems  requires  diffi¬ 
cult  and  somewhat  abstract  think¬ 
ing  and  m.'iny  people  believe  that 
thinking  is  a  wa.ste  of  thought. 

“Organization  jiroblems  are  both 
flifficnlt  and  imjiortant  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field  because  it  re- 
([uires  a  high  degree  of  specializa¬ 
tion  in  department  store  manage¬ 
ment,  and  whenever  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  specialization  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  activities  of  those 
responsible  for  the  performance  of 
sj)ecialized  functions.  It  is  difficult 
in  the  department  store  field  to  se¬ 
cure  such  coordination  by  the  use 
of  st.atic  controls. 

“Becan.se  of  these  reasons,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
organization  is  probably  the  most 
'lifficnlt  one  with  which  we  are  faced 
in  securing  effective  store  manage¬ 
ment. 

“Some  people  contend  that  if  the 
right  executives  are  placed  in  key 
jiosition.  the  organization  problem 
is  solved.  I  think  this  contention  is 
fallacious,  because  first,  it  is  never 
possible  to  place  the  right  executive 
in  all  key  positions  since  there  are 
not  enough  executives  of  this  type 
to  go  around,  and  .secondly,  even  if 
there  were,  these  e.xecutives  would 
be  s|X‘cialists  and  their  activities 
must  be  coordinated.  In  fact,  the 
more  able  they  are,  the  more  difficult 
would  he  the  coordination  of  their 
.activities. 

“Department  store  e.xecutives 
have  followed  different  philosophies 
in  the  development  of  organization 
plans.  Some  executives  who  believe 
in  the  principle  of  ‘placing  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place’  give  depart¬ 
mental  executives  very  great  free- 
<lom,  do  not  supervise  their  activi¬ 
ties  closely,  aiifl  seek  to  judge  their 
efficiency  at  the  end  of  certain  ac¬ 
counting  periods.  If  the  results  se¬ 
cured  are  not  satisfactory,  as  they 
frequently  are  not,  the  departmental 
executive  is  discharged  and  another 
executive  is  hired  who  has  been 
equally  un.satisfactorv  w’ith  someone 
else.  I  think  this  plan  of  organiza- 
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tion  is  responsible  to  a  considerable 
degree  for  the  large  turn-over  in 
executive  personnel  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  reflection  on  the  ability 
of  those  of  us  who  are  responsible 
for  department  store  management. 

“Some  department  store  mana¬ 
gers  seek  to  exercise  a  very  careful 
control  over  the  activities  of  depart¬ 
mental  executives,  who  are  given 
detailed  instructions  concerning 
what  they  are  permitted  to  do,  and 
numerous  and  detailed  reports  are 
made  concerning  their  actions. 
Usually  this  results  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ‘static  controls.’  This  plan 
of  organization  prevents  depart¬ 
mental  executives  from  committing 
some  of  the  errors  which  result 
from  the  first  plan  T  discussed,  but 
it  very  often  restricts  their  activities 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  tend  to 
Ix'come  largely  messenger  boys  for 
the  central  management. 

“Some  department  store  mana¬ 
gers  develop  specialization  and 
functionalization  to  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree  .so  that  the  line  executive  who 
is  in  charge  of  a  department  has 
very  limited  authority  because  most 
of  the  activities  of  the  department 
are  performed  by  representatives  of 
functional  departments  located  in 
the  central  office.  This  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  usually  results  in  each  of 
the  functional  departments  sending 
their  representatives  into  the  mer¬ 
chandising  departments  to  observe 
and  instruct.  I  call  this  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  the  ‘walking  delegate’ 
type  of  organization.  It  has  some 
advantages,  hut  tends  to  destroy  in¬ 
genuity  and  initiative  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  the  successful  mer- 
chaudi.ser  of  the  past  generation. 

“I  have  purposely  stated  the  ex¬ 
tremes  in  describing  these  three 
tyjH's  of  organization.  There  are 
many  variations  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes.  T  fear,  however,  that  if  the 
point  of  view  of  any  one  of  these 
types  of  organization  is  accepted  by 
the  management,  there  will  be  a 
strong  tendency  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  these  extremes. 

“Is  it  not  possible  to  develop  a 
type  of  organization  which  will 
bring  us  the  major  advantages 
sought  by  the  types  I  have  just  dis¬ 
cussed  and  at  the  same  time  make 
possible  the  development  of  the 
ingenuity  and  initiative  possessed 
by  the  individual  entrepreneur  who 
was  responsible  for  dealing  with  a 
wide  range  of  problems.  I  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible 


we  may  have  carried  specialization 
too  far.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
specialize  in  the  factory,  in  the  office, 
and  in  the  store.  'I'lie  type  of  spe¬ 
cialization  which  developed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  iiuhistrial  revolu¬ 
tion  has  expanded  into  every  line 
of  activity.  It  tends  to  re.sult  in  effi¬ 
ciency  in  production,  but  it  also  re¬ 
sults  in  creating  tlie  most  import¬ 
ant  problem  of  the  executive,  name¬ 
ly,  the  coordination  of  the  activity 
of  specialists.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
coordinate  meclianical  activities,  but 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  coordinate 
buinan  activities.  Most  of  our  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  ills  come  from  a  lack 
of  coordination  of  specialists.  Most 
f>f  the  activities  of  our  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  as  well  as  the  governments 
of  other  countries,  if  we  exclude 
those  that  have  Ix-en  intended  for 
reform,  have  been  devoted  to  secur¬ 
ing  better  coordination  of  special¬ 
ists.  These  governmental  activities 
have  not  been  successful,  in  my 
opinion,  because  they  have  sought 
this  eoordination  hy  the  use  of  static 
controls  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  secure  efficient  coordina¬ 
tion  of  human  activities  either  in 
business  or  in  government  bv  the 
use  of  such  controls. 

“I  offer  the  following  .suggestions 
as  a  ]x)ssihle  means  of  developing 
an  organization  which  will  overcome 
the  major  difficulties  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  : 

“1.  'I  h.it  we  establish  smaller  ad¬ 
ministrative  units  than  is  custom¬ 
ary  in  many  of  our  larger  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

“2.  That  we  give  the  e.xecutive 
in  charge  of  (“ach  nnit  line  authority 
f)ver  all  the  activities  in  the  unit. 

“3.  That  we  establish  a  staff  in 
the  central  office  for  research  pur- 
j>nses  which  will  .study  problems  and 
conduct  research  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  to  the 
management  concerning  all  types  of 
problems. 

“4.  That  the  recommendations  of 
the  staff,  if  approved  by  the  man¬ 
agement,  will  be  transmitted  to  de- 
])artment  units  through  the  line  of 
authority  and  tiot  directlv  bv  the 
staff.  In  other  words,  the  staff  will 
he  a  true  staff,  performing  staff 
funetions  and  not  performing  ad¬ 
ministrative  activities. 

“If  this  plan  of  organization  is  to 
be  successful  it  will  1^  necessary  to 
develop  a  more  efficient  type  of  per¬ 
sonnel  than  we  have  developed  in 
manv  companies.  The  development 
of  this  type  of  personnel  will  re- 


<iuire,  first,  that  we  give  more  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  selection  of  ix  r- 
sonnel  by  analyzing  jobs  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  requirements  of  these  jobs. 
Many  of  those  now  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  employes  do  not 
hav(‘  a  clear  conception  of  job  re- 
(|uirenients  and  few  of  them  have 
the  ability  to  interview  prospective 
employes  iti  such  a  manner  as  to 
determine  their  (lualilications.  'I  here 
are  no  exact  standards  for  ]X‘rfortn- 
ing  this  task,  but  it  can  he  dotie 
more  effectively  than  it  is  tiow  being 
done  by  many  of  those  respotisible 
for  its  execution. 

“Secotidly,  we  tnitst  develop  a 
more  effective  tneatis  of  trainitig 
employes.  This  traitiitig  should  be 
of  two  ty]x*s :  formal  traitiing,  t'md 
training  on  the  job.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  imj)ort:int  tliat  we  do  not  neg¬ 
lect  the  secotxl  kitid  of  training 
which,  in  tnv  opinioti.  is  much  tnore 
im])ortatit  than  the  first.  In  fact, 
the  formal  trainitig  is  only  to  enable 
the  etnploye  to  profit  more  from  the 
traitiing  on  the  job.  It  is  also  ini- 
])ortant  that  the  operating  executive 
feels  his  full  responsibility  for  train¬ 
ing  and  that  he  participates  in  the 
trainitig  program.  I  think  consider¬ 
able  damage  can  come  from  having 
tlie  executive  feel  that  lie  can  escape 
all  responsibility  of  training  by 
placing  this  in  the  ]x“rsontiel  or 
training  divisioti.  1  also  think  the 
jier.sonnel  department  errs  if  it  ac¬ 
cepts  such  responsibility.  One  of 
the  primary  tasks  of  the  line  execu¬ 
tive  is  to  tnain  his  .subordinates.  One 
of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  person¬ 
nel  or  training  division  is  to  train 
the  trainers,  namely  the  line  execu¬ 
tives.  how  to  train. 

“Also,  we  tnust  be  willing  to  com¬ 
pensate  our  etnployes  more  fairly 
than  we  have  in  the  past  if  we  are 
to  procure  and  maintain  the  kind 
of  per.sonnel  necessary  to  operate 
efficiently.  .Although  many  major 
executives  in  the  department  store 
field  receive  compensation  which  is 
comparable  to  that  received  by  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  other  lines  of  industry. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  compen¬ 
sated  our  rank  and  file  as  well  as 
have  many  other  types  of  business. 
As  a  consequence,  we  limit  the  num¬ 
ber  capable  of  promotion  to  execu¬ 
tive  responsibilities.  I  suspect  that 
unless  we  adopt  a  more  liberal  pol¬ 
icy  in  compensation  with  reference 
to  the  rank  and  file,  it  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  develop  the 
type  of  executive  personnel  we  ur¬ 
gently  need. 

“Finally,  we  must  give  more  at- 
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tciition  to  the  development  of  com¬ 
pany  spirit  and  company  morale  on 
the  part  of  our  employes.  This 
means  that  we  must  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  employe’s  welfare  and 
to  the  development  of  esprit  de 
corps. 

“If  w'e  give  more  attention  to 
these  requirements  for  personnel 


Stahiliziiij: 

By  L.  S 

Store  Manager,  Vnii.  Filene’s 

rrrpiip:  desirability  for  greater 

1  stability  of  store  employment 
has  always  Ix'en  recognized.  Numer¬ 
ous  attempts  to  evaluate  the  cost  of 
hiring,  training,  and  tiring  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  which  go  to  make  up  tlie 
retail  distribution  macliine  have 
Inen  made,  without.  1  may  say,  any 
general  agreement  except  that  it  was 
too  much  and  ought  to  Ik,*  avoided 
if  possible.  Unregulated  labor  turn¬ 
over  has  ahvays  been  costly,  and 
will  always  continue  to  be  so. 

“In  approaching  this  subject,  i 
will  discuss  stabilization  of  employ¬ 
ment  strictly  on  its  own  merits  as 
an  expense  reduction  measure,  and 
not  in  relation  to  its  effect  on  social 
security  tax  payments.  In  the  first 
place,  the  practical  a])plication  of 
I)oth  federal  and  state  legislation  on 
unemployment  insurance  is  too  un¬ 
certain  at  present  to  jjrophesy  wliat 
effect  employment  .stabilization  will 
have  on  tax  payments.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  some  of  the  state  laws  already  en¬ 
acted,  it  would  seem  that  tlie  more 
employers  stabilize  employment 
during  the  next  two  years,  the 
greater  may  be  the  amount  of  Ijeiie- 
fits  payable  later  on,  which  pre¬ 
sumably  will  be  charged  against  the 
employer’s  record. 

Producer  Versus  Retailer 

“Producers  have  made  a  begin¬ 
ning  in  this  fight  against  seasonality, 
in  their  attempts  to  level  out  opera¬ 
tion  schedules  and  to  prevent  major 
variations  in  the  amount  of  business 
done  in  different  j)eriods  of  the  year, 
but  thus  far  all  such  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  made  by  them  rather  than 
by  distributors.  Manufacturers  have 
tried  to  make  their  operations  more 
continuous  and  even  by  finding  uses 
for  their  products  which  make  them 


velopment,  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  secure  the  type  of  ])ersonnel 
which  will  enable  us  to  establish  and 
operate  the  plan  of  organization 
which  is  needed  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  are  facing.  To  accomplish 
these  objectives  is  a  challenge 
worthy  of  the  best  thinking  of  all 
de-  of  us.’’ 


lil  Emj)loynient 

Bitner 

Sons  Coiiipuiiy,  Boston,  Mass. 

less  dependent  on  seasons ;  by  find¬ 
ing  new  products  which  can  be  made 
with  presint  etiuipment  or  from 
l)re.sent  raw  material ;  by  offering 
price  concessions  to  induce  advance 
ordering.  We  have  .seen  the  auto¬ 
mobile  show  and  the  new*  models 
.stej)  ahead  two  months  with  the 
avowed  imrpose  of  lalMir  stabiliza¬ 
tion. 

Speeial  Problems  of  Retailer 

“Unfortunately,  however,  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  dependent  on  the  retail 
buying  public  for  his  production, 
and  that  jHiblic  has  definite  habits 
of  buying  which  are  difficult  to 
change.  Not  only  is  tin?  retail  busi¬ 
ness  es.sentitdly  .seasonal;  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  most  cities  at  least  babit- 
nally  determine  to  bulk  their  pur- 
chasing  on  certain  <lays  of  the  week, 
even  on  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
Promotional  events  do  not  do  much 
to  change  these  habits,  either,  in  the 
long  run.  Obviously,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  bring  the  dull  months  up  to 
scratch  rather  than  to  risk  losing 
that  extra  business  we’ve  learned 
to  count  on  at  certain  ]K*aks  such  as 
l^jister  and  Uhristmas.  .And  those 
promotional  events  leave  much  to 
Ik*  desired,  with  their  aftermath  of 
out-of-balance  stocks,  their  unbal¬ 
ancing  of  the  organization,  increased 
exjien.ses  and  so  forth. 

“RememlK*r  that  increased  sales- 
forces  required  by  such  events  only 
add  to  unemployment  liabilities. 
Wliat  we  want,  what  we  need  is  a 
salesforce — a  total  force — -that  is 
more  nearly  constant,  whatever  its 
size.  So  while  a  January  birthday 
sale  means  more  January  business 
than  a  January  with  no  extraneous 
appeal,  it  means  a  large  peak  in  em¬ 
ployed  force  followed  by  a  huge 
valley  on  the  February  chart. 


“We  would  like  to  be  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  value  of  imitating  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  his  efforts  toward 
stabilization  of  demand,  and  thus  of 
employed  force,  but  we  frankly  do 
not  yet  see  the  retailer’s  way  out  by 
this  avenue.  People  still  buy  largely 
on  Saturday,  despite  attractive 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  specials; 
they  still  peak  their  purchases  be¬ 
tween  1 1 :30  and  3 :30  notwith¬ 
standing  9  o’clock  bargains ;  they 
will  usually  buy  when  they  need  to 
buy ;  and  the  business  done  on  an 
adventitious  basis  is  seldom  mutual¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  .All  of  which  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  retailer  shouldn’t  do 
whatever  he  can  to  make  the  flow 
of  customer  purchasing  as  even  as 
jKDssible,  but  we  doubt  that  the  craft 
deserves  the  fairly  common  opin¬ 
ion  that  stores  are  managed  so  as 
to  maintain  a  minimum  working 
force  on  the  regular  payroll.  We 
lK*lieve  that  most  store  executives 
realize  th.at  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  maintaining  in  any  store 
the  largest  permanent  organization 
which  is  justified  by  its  business. 

Regular  Force  .Already  Stabilized 

“So  far  as  this  regular  force  is 
concerned,  retailing  takes  its  hat  off 
to  no  industry.  Fifty-tw*o  weeks  of 
work  every  year  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  with  our  stores 
open  every  working  day.  A  study 
made  last  year  by  a  committee  of 
the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board  of 
the  monthly  employment  records  of 
32  stores,  showed  that  if  the  month 
of  December  were  left  out  of  the 
picture,  the  maximum  variation 
above  or  below  the  average  for  the 
year  was  less  than  5%,  except  that 
August  was  7%  below  the  average. 
.A  similar  chart  for  some  industrial 
employer  might  show  a  line  not 
quite  so  flat,  whose  major  variations 
were  occasioned  by  dips  from  the 
normal  when,  for  a  large  part  of  his 
force,  he  was  unable  to  find  any 
employment  for  one  or  more  months 
during  each  year.  We  retailers 
can’t  shut  down,  draw*  the  fires  and 
fire  the  help  when  orders  fail  to 
materialize,  as  the  factory  can  and 
does.  When  we  close  it’s  likely  to 
be  a  pt*rmanent  and  unpleasant 
move. 

Casual  orkers  Crux  of  Problem 

“But  although  we  can  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  the  stability  of  our  ‘reg¬ 
ulars,’  what  a  different  picture  we 
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get  with  our  ‘extras,’  ‘specials,’ 
‘contingents’  and  the  like.  Regular 
and  short-hour  workers  and  contin¬ 
gent  workers  present  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  problems  from  the  point  of  view 
of  unemployment  compensation.  It 
is  the  casual,  or  daily,  contingent 
force  which  is  going  to  have  to  be 
planned  with  more  care.  They  are 
the  ones  who,  although  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  our  responsibility 
as  we  do  regular  employees,  are 
nevertheless  made  so  by  the  fact  that 
we  must  now  carry  them  on  our 
payroll  and  that  they  become  part 
of  tl.e  unemployment  compensation 
system  insured  under  our  employ¬ 
ment.  Whether  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  reduce  the  contingent  force 
to  save  ])ayroll  taxes  will  depend, 
of  course,  on  whether  the  net  oper¬ 
ating  expense  is  thereby  improved ; 
without  injury  to  those  prt)tits  from 
which  the  ta.xes  must  be  paid.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  very  j)robable 
that  we  will  let  the  payroll  tax  de¬ 
termine  our  policy  in  this  case,  any 
more  than  we  will  in  the  matter  of 
sales  promotions. 

“The  use  of  casual  employees, 
‘specials’  as  we  call  them,  is  not 
necessarily  a  malpractice  which 
should  be  entirely  avoided.  Many 
of  these  special  workers  are  not 
seeking  aiul  do  not  want  regular 
employment.  Their  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  are  such  as  to  permit  of  only 
one  or  two  or  possibly  three  days’ 
work  in  any  week.  Complete  stabil¬ 
ization  of  employment  would  bar 
this  large  group  of  people  from  such 
an  opportunity,  with  a  probable  de¬ 
crease  in  consumer  purchasing 
l)ower.  Many  a  fine  family  has  been 
.saved  from  the  relief  lists  by  part- 
time  earnings  of  women  who  must 
keep  the  home  fires  burning  at  U'ast 
part  of  the  time. 

Turnover  Can  Be  Too  Low 

“The  science  of  personnel  man¬ 
agement  has  contrilnited  in  the  last 
twenty  years  much  which  we  have 
all  found  valuable  in  control  of 
turnover  of  our  regularly-employed 
forces.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
in  recent  years,  however,  for  turn¬ 
over  figures  to  go  too  low.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  we  were 
exchanging  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  found  that  our  turnover 
figures  (then  about  40%)  were  not 
the  lowest  but  were  pretty  well 
down  the  list.  I  recall  that  at  that 
time  one  store  had  an  annual  turn¬ 
over  figure,  obtained  by  dividing  the 


number  of  separations  by  the  aver¬ 
age  regular  payroll,  of  only  25%, 
while  another  store  which  was  oper¬ 
ated  most  profitably  had  a  turnover 
of  over  200%. 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  the 
average  drop  to  25%,  while  with  us 
labor  turnover  has  dipped  to  as  low 
as  10%  in  recent  years.  At  present 
it  is  about  18%.  We  don’t  know 
what  the  desirable  figure  is,  but,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  necessity  of  certain  turn¬ 
over  due  to  reasons  entirely  beyond 
our  control,  it  would  seem  as  if  any 
figure  under  1%  a  month  would 
afford  no  opportunity  for  dropping 
unsatisfactory  people  after  due  trial. 
Perhaps  the  correct  figure  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  lj^%  a  month,  or  18% 
a  year.  If  that  is  a  desirable  figure, 
then  those  whose  turnover  is  very 
much  higher  have  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  it  and  apparently  to  improve 
their  unemployment  sliowing.  For 
stores  which  now  have  figures  wliich 
are  as  low  as  this,  efforts  sliould  be 
expended,  not  so  much  on  total  fig¬ 
ures  as  on  those  divisions  or  depart¬ 
ments  which  are  out  of  line.  Very 
frequently  a  total  turnover  of  18% 
will  be  made  up  of  some  depart¬ 
ments  with  no  turnover,  many  with 
less  than  10%,  and  a  few  with  50, 
100  and  even  200%,  and  every  de¬ 
partment  in  the  store  out  of  line — 
too  high  here,  too  low  there. 

“It  is  only  hy  a  study  of  contribu¬ 
ting  factors,  of  the  jobs  on  which 
people  don’t  seem  to  stick,  that  we 
can  be  assured  of  really  stable  con¬ 
ditions.  High  de])artment  turnover 
may,  of  course,  i)e  caused  by  any 
one  of  a  number  of  conditions;  im- 
])roper  or  uninspired  leadership  or 
.supervision ;  working  conditions ; 
working  relations ;  or  wage  rates,  to 
mention  a  few  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
point  of  attack,  therefore,  is  the  per¬ 
sonnel  angle.  Reduce  labor  turn¬ 
over  by  an  intelligent  analysis  of  de¬ 
partments,  of  jobs,  by  expert  selec¬ 
tion  and  training — and  don’t  be  mis¬ 
led  by  a  comfortably  low  total  store 
turnover  figure,  which  may  be  like 
charity  in  covering  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

Vacations  as  Stabilizers 

“Have  you  ever  considered  vaca¬ 
tions  as  ‘stabilizers’?  I  don’t  think 
we  have  given  enough  attention  to 
having  vacations  taken  at  times 
when  employees  can  best  be  spared. 
In  our  own  case,  although  we  have 
a  rule  that  there  shall  be  no  vaca¬ 
tion  replacements,  we  are  frequently 


required  to  make  replacements 
where  the  whole  vacation  schedule 
of  a  department  has  not  been 
planned  with  sufficient  care.  While 
it  is  doubtless  very  expensive  to  pay 
for  winter  vacations,  as  some  of  us 
do,  nevertheless  a  liberal  policy  in 
this  respect  removes  any  problem  as 
to  what  to  do  with  surplus  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  winter.  Unpaid  vac.ations 
during  dull  seasons  are  sometimes 
|M)ssible  without  hardship.  They  are 
fre(|uently  requested,  in  fact,  and 
when  administered  properly  are  of 
value  in  solving  this  problem.  Of 
course,  unpaid  vacations  which  per¬ 
mit  the  employee  to  become  eligible 
for  unemployment  benefits  are  not 
those  referred  to! 

liilerdepartment  Transfers 

“Finally,  the  Personnel  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Division  has  still  a  long  way  to 
go  and  much  to  learn  about  the 
most  efficient  use  of  ‘Hying  squad¬ 
rons’,  floor  contingents,  interdepart¬ 
ment  transfers,  and  the  training  of 
l)eople  to  do  more  than  one  job. 
Are  you  able  to  draw  on  your 
offices,  secretaries  and  typists  for 
emergency  selling  when  a  surge  of 
business  appears,  as  unexpected  as 
it  is  welcome?  Do  you  bring  in 
crowds  of  extras  for  a  special  sale 
in  a  group  of  departments  instead 
of  transferring  salespeople  from 
non-busy  sections  ?  Do  you  build  up 
your  contingent  force,  your  flying 
squadron,  with  excellent  people  who 
can  sell  anything,  anywhere,  or  do 
you  use  it  as  a  dumping  ground,  a 
farm  for  the  lame  ducks  who  can’t 
(luite  make  good  in  a  regular  de- 
j)artment  but  whom  you  don’t  want 
to  discharge?  Is  the  freer  movement 
of  salespeople  between  departments 
hampered  by  a  department  execu¬ 
tive’s  unwillingness  to  cooperate? 

“Better  use  of  what  we  have, 
closer  control  of  organization  prob¬ 
lems  will  make  for  stabilization. 
And  for  a  lower  expense  rate,  too. 
Rut  only  rarely  can  an  end  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  application  of  some 
single  remedy  or  principle.  The 
achievement  of  greater  stabilization 
will  undoubtedly  represent  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  a  variety  of  methods  ap¬ 
plied  in  detail  to  the  numerous 
phases  of  each  particular  business. 
Each  reform  and  improvement,  no 
matter  how  small,  chips  off  its  bit 
of  irregularity  and  thus  makes  way 
for  final  success — if  success  we  are 
to  have.  The  details  of  management 
are  therefore  the  details  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  employment.” 
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arc.  of  course,  two 
1  ways  to  look  at  the  o])erating 
expense  picture;  naniely,  expenses 
in  i)ercentages  of  sales,  and  expenses 
ill  dollars.  So  far  as  the  first  of 
these  is  concerned,  operating  ex¬ 
pense  percentages  depend  very  hirge- 
Iv  on  the  amount  of  dollar  sales,  and 
the  anunint  of  dollar  sales  in  turn 
de])ends  very  largely  on  the  retail 
price  level.  For  the  calendar  year 
Ih.kS.  department  store  dollar  sales 
iiicrea.sed  according  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Ke.serve  figures.  At  the  same 
time,  retail  juices,  according  to  the 
h'airchild  Inde.x.  were  lower  for  the 
first  10  months  in  the  calendar  year 
Ih.FS,  as  comjiared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  months  of  10.14;  for  the 
vear  lO.l.S  as  a  whole,  the  average 
monthly  index  was  about  2%  lower 
tlian  for  10.44.  'fhe  increa.se  in  sales 
volume  in  10.4.S  therefore  rej)resent- 
ed  an  increase  in  the  jdtysical  vol¬ 
ume  of  merchatidise  sold  as  well  as 
a  shift  to  merchandise  of  higher 
price  «)r  greater  unit  value. 

Polal  Expense  Outlook 
"We  cannot  as  yet  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  jitst  what  happened  t(j  (U)llar 
e.\])enses  in  1035.  It  is  quite  unlike¬ 
ly  that  in  the  aggregate  there  was 
much  change  from  10.44.  Hence  the 
expense  percentage,  tlnit  is.  the  total 
cost  of  doing  business  in  ratio  of 
sales  for  1035,  will  probably  he 
somewhat  lower  than  it  was  in  1034. 

I  should  guess  that  total  expense, 
including  interest  on  owned  capit.al, 
for  the  larger  dej)artment  stores, 
that  is,  f(jr  the  grouj)  with  sales  of 
$i.0(X).CKX)  or  over,  ])rohahly  ought 
to  average  between  35%  and  .46% 
of  net  .sales. 

"What  will  this  figure  he  for 
10.4(.?  What  is  the  outlook  for 
sales?  Prediction  always  is  hazard¬ 
ous.  hut  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
during  1036  we  shall  have  continued 
business  recovery  with  some  occas¬ 
ional  halts  and  let-downs  and  with¬ 
out  any  particularly  rapid  accelera¬ 
tion.  Disregarding  the  qttestion  of 
‘intlation’  retail  prices  are  likely  to 
show  some  advance,  hut  prtdtablv  no 
very  sharp  upward  movement,  such 
as  that  of  late  19.43.  is  to  be  antici¬ 
pated.  Personally,  1  should  be  sur- 
I^rised  if  retail  ])rices  advanced 
more  than  10%  at  the  most  in  1936. 

".Aside  from  inflation,  there  are 


many  other  uncertainties.  Higher  re¬ 
tail  prices,  if  not  associated  with  in- 
llation  iKsychology,  might  cause  some 
imj)airment  of  consumer  juirchasing. 

(  )n  the  other  hand,  continued  busi¬ 
ness  recovery  through  19.46  is  likely 
to  Ite  accompanied  by  some  increase 
in  the  physical  volume  of  retail  bitsi- 
ness  and  in  the  preference  for  high- 
er-i)riced  merchandise,  tendencies 
which  were  in  evidence  in  1935.  The 
soldiers’  lM)nus  is  considered  by 
many  to  offer  a  prospect  of  in- 
crea.sed  retail  sales  volume.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  conceivable  cur¬ 
tailment  of  lavi.sh  government  ex¬ 
penditures,  perhaps  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  might  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  16.46  holiday  business.  Under  the 
circumstances,  no  .scientific  j)redic- 
tion  seems  jxtssible.  1  can  only  give 
volt  my  guess  that  in  the  absence  of 
inflation  any  psychology,  the  dollar 
volume  of  dej)artment  store  sales  in 
19.46  may  i)ossibly  be  7*/v  or  8% 
greater  than  it  was  in  19.45. 

“With  a  7%  or  8%  increase  in 
dollar  sales  volume,  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  hold  dollar  exjK-nses  in  de- 
jKirtment  .stores  down  to  the  same 
amount  as  in  1935,  the  total  exi)ense 
j)ercentage  would  lx‘  back  fairly 
clo.se  to  its  1929  level,  namely, — a 
little  over  3.4%  of  net  sales.  If  such 
an  e.xjx'tise  ratio  could  be  achieved, 
the  effect  on  net  profit  would  be 
m(»st  gratifying,  tx-cause  it  is  alto- 
gi'ther  likely  that  gross  margin  in 
19,46.  while  i)robahly  a  little  lower 
th.'in  in  1934.  will  still  be  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  it  was  in  1929. 

"What  are  the  prospects,  then, 
that  dollar  e.xpen.ses  in  dej)artment 
stores  in  1936  can  he  held  down  to 
a  figure  no  greater  than  in  1935? 

I  am  afraid  those  i)rospects  are  not 
loo  good. 

()iitlo«»k  for  Payn>ll  Expense 

“For  department  stores  with  sales 
of  $2,CXX).(XX)  or  over,  total  Payroll, 
ticcording  to  the  figures  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Ihireau  of  business  Research, 
declined  in  193.4  to  a  low  ])oint  of 
69.6%  of  its  19.40  dollar  total.  In 
19.44.  under  a  full  year  of  NR.A.  it 
moved  up  to  76%.  In  19.45,  with 
the  unlamented  demi.se  ()f  tlie  NRA. 
the  dollar  total  of  Payroll  may  ])Ossi- 
bly  have  moved  down  very  slightly, 
h'or  19.46.  tliert'  is  the  certainty  of 


tile  increased  outlay  called  for  under 
tlie  Six'ial  .Security  .Act.  Also  some 
advances  in  wages  may  be  necessary 
as  a  precaution  against  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  union  organization  in 
the  retail  field.  Likewise,  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  regulariza¬ 
tion  of  emjilovment  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce,  to  .some  e.xtent,  the  u.se  of  part- 
time  emiiloyees,  are  very  likely  in  the 
first  instance  to  increase  the  dollar 
amount  of  Payroll.  It  is  further¬ 
more  not  to  Ix'  overlooked  that  the 
growing  tendency  of  governmental 
iMidies  to  require  all  kinds  of  records 
will  cause  increa.sed  Payroll  exjx'nse 
in  store  offices.  ( )n  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  it  is  jirohable  that  the 
hours  of  employment  in  19.46  will  be 
.somewhat  longer  than  in  1935.  Al¬ 
together  the  net  result,  1  am  quite 
sure,  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  dollar  Payroll  expenses 
in  1936  as  compared  with  1935. 

Other  Expenses 

“  I'lie  outlook  for  other  expenses 
fi>r  1936  may  be  summarized  brief¬ 
ly  as  follows : 

“Real  Estate  Costs,  that  is.  rent, 
should  lx‘  very  clo.se  to  1935  ex¬ 
pense. 

“Adzvrtisiiuj — Judging  from  re- 
|H)rts  on  advertising  linage,  the  dol¬ 
lar  outlay  increased  in  19.45  over 
1934  and  probably  will  increase 
again  in  19.46. 

“Taxes — \o  reason  to  believe 
taxes  will  lx-  lower  in  19.4f)  Ix’cause 
of  tendency  to  .seek  additional  forms 
of  taxation. 

“Interest — Some  increase  in  19.46 
due  ])robably  to  tendency  to  bandle 
larger  amounts  of  installment  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Suf>l>ly  Expe)ise — .Some  increase 
expected  due  to  rising  price  level 
and  ])robable  reciuirement  for  addi¬ 
tional  record  keeping. 

“Seri'iee  Piirehased — Further  in- 
crea.ses  exjx'cted  in  19.46  due  to  ad¬ 
vancing  ])rice  level  and  increase  in 
sales  volume. 

“Had  Debt  l.osses — With  increas¬ 
ing  sales  volume  .some  increase  in 
dollar  amount  of  los.ses  from  bad 
debts  will  be  natural. 

“Traveling  E.xpense  —  Reduced 
sharply  during  dej)ression  with  low 
|M)int  in  19.4.4  and  with  increase  in 
1934.  Some  slight  advance  appears 
probable  with  increasing  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  although  it  may  be  offset  some¬ 
what  by  lower  railroad  fares. 

“Cummunication  Expense — Prob¬ 
ably  possible  to  keep  dollar  outlay 
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Store  Management 


James  S.  Schoff 


of  this  expense  from  increasing  in 

1936. 

“Repairs — Droppetl  sharply  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  to  low  point  in 
1932  of  62<'/c  of  1930  costs.  In¬ 
creased  by  1934  to  100%  because  of 
necessity  to  make  up  deficiencies  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  depression.  With 
recent  developments  in  air  condi¬ 
tioning  and  other  improvements  in 
physical  plant,  it  is  not  likely  that 
repair  expenses  will  be  much  re¬ 
duced,  although  the  1934  and  1935 
figures  representing  work  deferred 
by  the  depression  may  not  be 
equalled  in  1936. 

“Insurance — ^With  increasing  in¬ 
ventories  it  is  possible  that  some 
rise  in  the  dollar  outlay  expended 
in  this  classification  will  have  to  be 
anticipated,  although  this  may  be 
offset  in  part  by  the  present  excel¬ 
lent  work  being  done  by  some  stores 
on  the  insurance  problem. 

“Depreciation — With  the  necessi¬ 
ty  for  additional  equipment,  new 
fixtures,  etc.,  prudent  bookkeeping 
will  dictate  some  increase  in  the  dol¬ 
lar  amount  of  this  expense. 

“Professional  Services — As  vol¬ 
ume  increases  and  as  interest  is  re¬ 
newed  in  group  buying  organiza¬ 
tions,  some  increase  in  expense  is 
likely  here. 

The  Total  Outlay 

“In  summary,  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  given  the  exist¬ 
ing  basis  of  operation  and  given  the 
probability  of  some  increase  in  dol¬ 
lar  sales  volume  in  1936,  an  increase 
in  the  total  dollar  outlay  for  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  almost  inevitable. 


Store  Managers'  Elections 

JA.MKS  S.  St'.HOFF,  General  .Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Com¬ 
pany,  was  eleeted  (diairinan  of  the  Store  .Management  Group 
for  his  seeoml  eonseeutive  term. 

A1  ro  reeleeted  were  the  folhnving  other  ofiieers:  First  f  ice- 
Chairman,  .Mark  Lanshiirgh,  Lanshurgh  &  Bro..  W  ashington, 
D.  C.;  Sectmd  1  ire-Cliairman,  J.  .\very  Smith.  The  F.inporium, 
San  Franeiseo,  Calif.;  and  Group  Manufier.  (i.  L.  Plant. 

4  hree  new  Direelors  were  named  to  the  Bmiril.  lliey  are: 
J.  N.  MeFee.  Hnt/,h‘r  Bros,  ('ompany.  Baltimor«‘.  Md.:  (ieorge 
V  .  Thompson.  I  In*  Slrouss-llirshh«‘rg  Co.,  ^tuingslown,  Ohio; 
A.  J.  \\  il-on.  Fit  Brothers.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  1..  S.  Bitner  and 
Mark  l.anshurgh  were  reeleeted  Directors. 


Hence  department  stores  almost 
certainly  will  not  be  able  in  1936  to 
get  back  to  their  1929  expense  ratio. 

It  probably  will  be  hard  to  get  the 
expense  rate,  including  interest  on 
owned  capital,  much  below  35%  of 
sales. 

“I  have  placed  emphasis  on  this 
matter  of  dollar  expenditures  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  during  a  peri¬ 
od  of  rising  sales  volume  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  to  watch  the  ex¬ 
penses  in  dollar  amounts  and  to 
study  such  data  as  cents  of  cost  per 
transaction,  and  dollar  output  per 
person  or  per  person-day.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  when  dollar  sales  are 
rising  expense  percentages  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  decline  somewhat ; 
and  executives,  noting  these  de¬ 
clines,  may  therefore  fail  to  realize 
the  extent  to  which  the  dollar  out¬ 
lays  for  expense  are  increasing. 

“Careful  expense  budgeting,  rigid 
control  of  outlays  in  accordance 
with  budgets,  and  so  on,  are  all 
necessary ;  but  it  is  going  to  require 
something  more  heroic  than  such 
measures  to  effect  any  real  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  in 
department  stores.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  that  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  too  high.  You  have  all  heard 
about  it  for  years.  And  yet  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  remind  you  that  for  the 
larger  department  stores,  expenses 
15  years  ago,  in  1921,  were  only 
about  27%  of  sales;  that  they  had 
jumped  by  1929  to  over  33%  of 
sales;  that  in  1932  they  reached  the 
unprecedented  height  of  39%  of 
sales;  and  that  since  that  time  they 
have  only  receded  to  approximately 
36%  of  sales.  Let  me  remind  you 
also  that  the  chain  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  instanced  by  the  mail-order 


chains  and  by  other  chains,  manages 
to  operate  on  a  total  salary  and 
wage  expense  of  less  than  12%  of 
sales,  compared  with  appro.ximately 
18%  for  larger  department  stores 
aiul  compared  with  roughly  17%  for 
the  small  independent  department 
stores  in  towns  and  cities  where 
these  chains  have  a  majority  of  their 
tmtlets.  1  he  difference  between  a 
12%  Payroll  and  an  18%  Payroll 
is  a  very  wide  one  indeed.  Consider 
also  the  English  department  stores, 
with  a  total  salary  and  wage  expense 
running  on  the  average,  for  the 
larger  stores,  from  12.5%  to  13% 
of  sales,  as  compared  with  our  fig¬ 
ure  of  18%. 

“As  I  study  these  various  com¬ 
parisons,  I  am  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  American  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  not  a  particularly  effi¬ 
cient  machine  for  the  distribution  of 
merchandise.  The  average  sales  per 
employee,  total  employees,  not 
merely  selling  employees,  ranged 
in  1934  only  from  $5,500  to  $6,500, 
or,  on  the  basis  of  300  working 
days,  from  about  $18  to  $22  per 
day.  Similarly,  average  transac¬ 
tions  per  employee,  total  employees 
again,  ran  from  3,000  to  3,500,  10 
or  12  per  working  day.  The  high 
ratio  of  non-selling  employees  is 
partly  responsible,  48%  non-selling 
in  the  $2,000,000  —  $5,000,000 
grou]);  53%  in  the  $5,000,000 — 
$10,000, OOt)  group;  60%  in  the 
$10,000,000  and  over  group.  Or 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
space  required.  In  1934  sales  per 
square  foot  of  total  space  in  the 
larger  department  stores  were  as 
follows : 

{Conliinted  on  page  128) 
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Employee  Relations  Necessary  to  a  Profitable  Store 

By  \V .  Buwlaiui  Allen 

I’ersoniiel  Director,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  linlianapolis,  liid. 


opportunity  to  discuss 

-t  with  you  today  the  subject  of 
employee  relations  necessary  to  a 
prolitahle  store  is  a  particularly 
happy  one  for  me.  1  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  so  often  during  the  past  ten 
years  to  see  that  a  majority  of  re¬ 
tail  organizations  could  make  a 
handsome  profit  without  having  any 
conception  whatever  of  personnel 
policy  or  employee  relations.  'I'here 
are  any  number  of  jiroofs  at  the 
present  time,  however,  that  this  will 
lie  increasingly  difficult.  The  ‘jig’ 
will  soon  be  up. 

“I  should  prefer,  therefore,  to 
title  this  discussion  ‘The  grave 
necessity  of  establishing  relation- 
shijis  of  dignity  and  decency  be¬ 
tween  men  and  men,  between  men 
and  women,  between  women  and 
women  in  retailing.’  It  is  undenia¬ 
bly  true  today  that  the  employee 
and  management,  in  fact  the  entire 
economic  and  social  w'orld,  is  fully 
aware  that  dignity  and  decency 
must  prevail  in  our  so-called  profit 
making  machinery.  Dignity  and 
decency  can  prevail  without  doubt. 

“For  a  short  time  these  jirinciples 
of  sound  emplover-emplovee  rela¬ 
tions  were  advanced  and  supported 
by  law.  Just  now,  we  are  again  per¬ 
mitted,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  do  as 
we  jilease.  In  siiite  of  this,  many 
retail  businesses,  realizing  that  if 
they  are  to  survive  as  profitable  en¬ 
terprises  they  must  establish  certain 
employee  relations  as  a  hostage  to 
the  future,  have  acted  independent¬ 
ly  and  jointly. 

“Some  two  hundred  bills  were 
presented  in  the  various  state  legis¬ 
latures  throughout  the  country  last 
Slimmer  and  fall  which  affected  re¬ 
tailing. 

“The  voice  of  labor  was  heard 
strongly  throughout  many  of  those 
bills,  and  here,  perhaps,  are  some 
things  we  should  consider  this 
morning.  One  is  that  management 
has  to  decide  what  kind  of  a  store 
it  wants  to  run.  Not  only  in  itself 
but  in  its  community,  does  a  store 
want  to  he  a  price  store?  Does  it 
want  to  he  a  quality  store?  If  we 
would  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  we  want  to  be.  and  would 
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carry  that  philosophy,  that  purpose 
of  our  relationship  to  our  consumers, 
right  down  through  to  the  least  of 
our  employees,  we  would  have  a 
great  force  of  unity  iu  that  alone. 

“The  next  need  is  that  manage¬ 
ment  study  personnel  for  its  own 
sake,  establish  and  make  clear  its 
technique  for  directing  all  the  en¬ 
ergies  and  forces  of  its  personnel 
toward  the  attainment  of  its  goal. 
This  is  a  problem  of  leadership,  one 
of  establishing  from  the  top  down 
through  the  lesser  leaders  an  in¬ 
stinct  for  dignity  and  decency,  a 
.safeguard  against  injustices  that  in¬ 
evitably  ajipear  in  any  group. 
Leaders  are  those ’men  and  women 
who  have  the  courage  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  whenever  the  dignity  of  their 
employees  is  threatened. 

Responsibility  to  Employees 

“We  must  train  leaders  and  we 
must  train  them  from  within.  We 
have,  in  stores,  two  points  of  view. 
We  have  the  motivated  type  of 
leadership  in  many  places  that 
wants  to  do  for  people.  This  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  A  leader,  however 
sound  his  or  her  instincts  are,  who 
wants  to  do  for  his  or  her  workers, 
is  bound  to  vitiate  the  capacity  of 
workers  to  do  for  themselves. 

“The  second  point  of  view  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  leader  who  teaches 
l)eople  to  do  for  themselves.  He 
gets  out  of  the  picture,  lends  a  will¬ 
ing  ear,  space,  time  and  affectionate 
interest,  but  lets  people  do  for 
themselves,  run  those  things  that 
affect  themselves.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  workers  develop  to  a  point 
where  when  management  is  in  sore 
need  of  new  leaders  down  the  rank, 
they  are  ready  for  leadership,  with 
a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  store  policy  and  of  store  pur¬ 
pose. 

“Another  serious  condition  is 
that  our  craft  is  shot  through  with 
a  habit  of  thinking  that  the  grass 
is  always  greener  somewhere  else. 
We  can’t  see  our  own  people  as  po¬ 
tential  leaders,  but  when  an  out¬ 
sider  is  brought  into  an  executive 
job,  what  have  we  done  to  our  rank 
and  file?  This  situation  can  not  be 


changed  suddenly.  But  without  fur¬ 
ther  idle  gestures  in  the  matter,  we 
must  administer  a  policy  of  never 
tilling  a  job  from  outside  before 
completely  exhausting  every  possi¬ 
bility  from  within.  (lur  employees 
are  beginning  to  realize  today  that 
it  ‘just  isn’t  cricket,’  and  they  are 
being  articulate  about  it.  ’I'his  is 
one  ridiculously  simple  hostage  to 
the  good  will  of  the  people  who 
work  for  us.  They  will  follow  us 
only  if  we  believe  in  them  and  seek 
them  first.  It  is  agreed  that  a  first 
resixmsibility  to  the  consumer  is  to 
get  the  best  person,  stock  person, 
sides  person,  executive,  that  we  can 
])ossibly  get.  Still  it  is  not  smart  of 
us  to  look  outside  first.  As  a  host¬ 
age  to  labor,  its  affection  and  co- 
oiieration,  promote  from  within  at 
every  opportunity,  and,  only  when 
necessary,  dare  to  go  before  your 
workers  and  explain  why  you  hired 
somebody  from  outside. 

“Another  problem  in  employee 
relations  is  the  very  delicate  one  of 
hours  and  wages.  However,  our 
workers  are  keenly  alert,  whether 
we  know  it  or  not,  to  our  coming 
policy.  There  must  be  some  corre¬ 
lation  between  store  hours  and  em- 
liloyee  hours.  The  worker  lost 
something  very  precious  indeed 
when  he  saw  the  legal  protection  of 
forty  hours  a  week  evaporate,  and 
we  should  try  to  appreciate  how 
lirecious  it  was.  VVe  must  not  be¬ 
tray  their  hope  that  they  can  at  last, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
man,  earn  a  living  without  stupid 
and  exhausting  fatigue.’’ 

Health  Insurance 

Mr.  Allen  then  pleaded  at  length 
for  “an  intelligent  method  of  so¬ 
cial  accounting  by  which  employees 
can  finance’’  the  costs  of  maintain¬ 
ing  their  health.  He  said  that,  “The 
Social  Security  Act  as  such  doesn’t 
interest  the  average  worker  half  as 
much  as  the  fact  that  ‘My  tonsils 
must  come  out,  but  where  is  the 
money?’  He  is  no  good  when  under 
apprehension  of  ill  health.  He  is  no 
good  because  he  will  be  broke  for 
such  a  long  period  of  time  after¬ 
ward.  We  could  approach  this 
problem  on  a  collective  cost  basis. 
It  is  going  to  take  spunk,  but  it  is 
a  decent  fight. 

“The  purpose  of  intelligent  re¬ 
ception  for  an  applicant  in  our  em- 
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ployinent  olfice,  the  purpose  ot  in¬ 
telligent  training  in  our  classroom, 
the  purpose  ot  intelligent  sponsor¬ 
ing  in  our  departments  has  what  to 
do  with  profit?  It  has  this.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  into  our  store.  She 
meets  an  employee.  If,  in  that  em¬ 
ployee,  there  is  any  latent  fear,  our 
customer  encounters  the  worst  dis¬ 
ease  possible  in  our  craft.  Fear  of 
any  kind  in  any  employee  can  un¬ 
dermine  our  profit  structure  as  sure¬ 
ly  as  we  succeed  in  building  it  lirick 
by  brick.  All  of  the  things  I  have 
discussed  this  morning,  if  done,  can 
eliminate  fear  to  a  point  where  the 
employee  is  wholly  at  ix*ace,  wholly 
free  emotionally  to  give  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  job  at  hand,  w'hich  is,  in 
lliis  case,  the  selling  of  goods. 

“The  greatest  responsibility  that 
we  have  today  is  one  of  leadership 
and  training  of  a  kind  that  makes 
workers  feel  that  they  are  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  experience  told  yester¬ 
day  at  the  Leadership  Session  of 
the  Personnel  Group  by  a  sales  per¬ 
son  is  a  case  in  point.  I  predict  that 
her  paper  will  be  talked  about  long 
after  we  have  forgotten  the  year 
and  place  of  this  convention.  'I'hat 
girl  was  having  an  experience  as  a 


bunian  being,  an  experience  with¬ 
out  dignity.  She  walked  into  cold 
employment  offices.  She  came  up 
against  vagueness  of  personnel 
policy  and  employee  relations.  She 
was  thrown  on  the  defensive  when 
seeking  work.  After  getting  it  she 
was  lost.  Nobody  cared  and  she 
wandered  through  three  stores.  She 
was  fired  and  hired,  shunted  about 
like  a  machine.  That  girl  is  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  and  when  her  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  experience  of  enough 
human  beings,  they  will  get  to¬ 
gether  and  talk  over  their  loss  of 
tllgnity,  the  lack  of  decency.  Then 
we  will  pay.  If,  however,  we  can 
establish  now  the  sacredness,  the 
dignity  of  every  human,  every  en¬ 
tity  in  our  organizations;  if  we  can 
give  them  that  considerateness,  that 
affection  of  considerateness,  then 
our  craft  will  be  one  of  human  re¬ 
lationships  that  will  go  far  in  de¬ 
termining  the  nature  of  future  so¬ 
cial  legislation  in  our  various  states. 
Remember  that  decency  is  possible 
in  retailing.  We  have  made  a  profit 
without  it  so  far,  but  in  the  coming 
jihase  of  retailing  we  will  lie  meas¬ 
ured  largely  in  our  human  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  least  in  our  grou])." 


Credit  Unions  for  Employees 

By  Julia  D.  Connor 

Credit  Union  Section.  Farm  Credit  Administration 


Describing  a  credit  union  as 
a  cooperative  thrift  and  loan 
association  through  which  men  and 
women  may,  by  pooling  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  small  sums  provide  a  source 
from  which  members  may  borrow 
money  for  provident  purpose  at  rea¬ 
sonable  interest  rates,  Aliss  Connor 
stated  that  such  credit  unions  have 
long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  have  become  a  decided 
factor  in  bringing  about  financial 
stability  among  salaried  workers. 

“A  credit  union,  operating  under 
State  or  Federal  law,  may  be 
formed  by  any  group,  having  a  rec¬ 
ognized  common  bond  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  association,  or  one  living 
within  a  well-defined  community. 
.After  a  charter  has  been  granted, 
nobody  outside  the  group  mentioned 
in  the  charter  may  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  credit  union,  and  no- 
l)ody  except  a  member  may  borrow 
money  from  it. 

Details  of  Federal  Law 

“Under  the  Federal  law.  an  ap¬ 
plicant,  upon  being  admitted  to 
membership,  pays  an  entrance  fee 


of  25c,  that  being  the  only  money 
a  member  puts  into  the  credit  union 
which  he  cannot  get  out.  The  en¬ 
trance  fee,  together  with  20%  of  the 
net  profits  at  the  end  of  each  year 
must  be  placed  in  a  reserve  against 
possible  bad  loans.  Out  of  the 
other  80%  of  profits,  dividends  may 
be  paid  to  shareholders.  Under  a 
ruling  of  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  no  dividends 
in  excess  of  6%  may  be  paid,  any 
surplus  above  that  amount  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
down  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans 
in  following  years. 

“A  member  then  agrees  to  save 
a  stipulated  amount  each  month,  by 
subscribing  for  shares,  each  share 
costing  $5.00,  toward  the  payment 
of  which  a  member  may  deposit  a 
minimum  of  25c  per  month,  per 
share.  Or,  he  may  save  in  larger 
sums  if  he  desires,  participating  in 
the  dividends  as  he  accumulates 
$5.00  shares. 

“A  member  having  made  his  de¬ 
posits  when  due,  even  though  he 
may  not  have  fully  paid  for  a  share, 
is  eligible  to  borrow,  subject  to  the 


findings  of  the  loan  committee. 
Under  the  law,  he  may  be  loaned 
up  to  $50  without  security,  and  up 
to  $200  or  10%  of  the  paid  in  capi¬ 
tal,  whichever  is  greater,  with 
security. 

Uiiiuii  Controlled  By  Employees 

“A  credit  union  is  owned  and 
controlled  entirely  by  its  menilx>rs. 
who  elect  their  own  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  each  memlxT  having  one 
vote,  regardless  of  the  amount  he 
may  have  on  deposit.  The  board 
elects,  out  of  its  number,  a  presi¬ 
dent,  a  vice-president,  a  treasurer 
and  a  clerk.  The  treasurer,  who 
must  be  bonded,  is  the  managing 
official  of  the  credit  union,  and  is 
the  only  official  who  may  be  paid 
for  his  services.  He  keeps  the  ac¬ 
counts,  receives  and  disburses  all 
money,  and  is  custodian  of  all  as¬ 
sets  of  the  credit  union. 

“Every  application  for  a  loan 
must  be  passed  upon  by  a  loan  com¬ 
mittee,  elected  by  the  members.  The 
loan  committee  determines  the 
security  on  each  loan,  and  its  meth¬ 
od  of  repayment.  The  action  of  this 
committee  which  may  consist  of 
either  three  or  five  members,  must 
be  unanimous. 

“The  members  also  elect  a  super¬ 
visory  committee,  of  three  members, 
whose  duties  consist  of  making 
periodic  examinations  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  credit  union  and  re- 
jxirting  to  the  directors,  the  mem- 
Iiers,  and  the  Federal  Government 
the  results  of  their  findings. 

“The  maximum  rate  of  interest 
which  may  be  charged  on  a  loan 
by  a  Federal  credit  union  is  1%  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

“A  loan  may  be  made  for  any 
provident  or  productive  purpose, 
which  has  been  broadly  interpreted 
to  mean  anything  that  is  beneficial 
to  the  borrower  or  his  family. 

Safeguards  Provided 

“Safeguards  have  been  provided 
by  the  Federal  law  which  prevent 
speculation  with  credit  union  funds, 
by  restricting  the  use  of  funds  to 
loans  to  members,  and  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  securities  guaranteed  both 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  As  a  further 
safeguard,  funds  may  be  deposited 
only  in  banks  insured  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

“The  law'  provides  that  the  super¬ 
visory  committee  has  the  power  to 
suspend  until  the  next  meeting  of 
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the  members  any  director  or  mem- 
l»er  of  the  credit  committee,  and  to 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  consider  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Credit 
I’niun  Act,  or  of  the  charter  or  by¬ 
laws  of  the  credit  nniem,  or  to  con¬ 
sider  any  practice  of  the  credit 
union  which  the  committee  deems 
to  Ik-  nnsafe  or  unauthorized. 

“b'unds  may  Ik-  withdrawn  by  a 
member  at  any  time,  but  the  law 
provides  that  a  credit  union  may 
for  its  own  protectit)n  demand  a  f)0 
day  written  notice  of  withdrawal. 

Rapid  Growth  of  C.redit  Unions 

“More  than  4.(XX)  credit  unions 
are  now  in  operation  in  the  United 
.States,  with  others  iK-ing  organized 
every  day.  Behind  the  progress  of 
each  credit  union,  some  of  which 
are  twenty-three  years  old,  are  in¬ 
numerable  stories  of  benefits  to 
nu-mbers:  lives  saved  through  time¬ 


ly  operations,  paid  for  with  credit 
union  loans;  doctors’  bills  paid, 
mortgaged  homes  and  furniture 
saved,  taxes  paid,  and  by  no  means 
least  among  the  benefits  is  that  of 
iticreased  efficiency,  to  which  every 
employer  is  entitled,  which  comes 
through  relief  from  worry  over  fi¬ 
nancial  obligations. 

“Already  more  than  150  retail 
store  employee  groups  are  being 
.served  by  credit  unions,  with  others 
being  formed  every  day. 

"The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
is  administered  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  that  agency 
has  scattered  over  the  United  States 
a  staff  of  organizers  whose  services 
are  available  to  assist  any  group 
interested  in  the  formation  of  a 
credit  union.  A  letter  addres.sed  to 
the  Credit  Union  Section,  Farm 
Credit  .Administration.  Washington. 
1).  C.,  will  bring  all  neces.sary  in¬ 
formation  for  procedure.’’ 


Employer-Employee  Relations  and  Their  Effeet 
upon  the  (General  Welfare 


By  Major  Benjamin  11.  Nainin 
Presi«lent.  The  Naiiiin  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Holding  that  the  subject  of 
employer-employee  relations 
could  not  Ik*  considered  without  giv¬ 
ing  attention  also  to  the  questions  of 
employer-consumer  relations  and 
employer-competitor  relations.  Ma¬ 
jor  Namm  (outlined  a  “program,  ten¬ 
tative,  of  course,  to  which  these 
three  groups  might  subscril)e  and 
upon  which  they  might  agree  to 
stand.” 

“First,  as  to  the  employer.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  capital  is  entitled  to  the 
right  to  earn  a  fair  profit ;  the  right 
to  engage  in  fair  and  open  competi¬ 
tion  ;  the  right  to  protection  from 
predatory  and  unfair  methods  of 
competition. 

“Second,  as  to  the  employee.  I 
submit  that  labor  is  entitled  to  the 
right  to  fair  minimum  wages  and 
reasonable  maximum  hours ;  the 
right  to  proper  working  conditions ; 
the  elimination  of  sweat  shops  and 
child  labor ;  the  right  to  organize  for 
mutual  protection  and  advancement. 

“Third,  as  to  the  public.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to 
the  right  to  shop  without  interfer¬ 
ence  or  molestation ;  the  right  to 


shop  with  a  maximum  of  economy ; 
the  right  to  shop  with  a  minimum 
of  unfair  dealing.” 

Enlarging  upon  the  rights  of 
labor.  Major  Namm  said;  “As  to 
the  right  of  labor  to  fair  minimum 
wages  and  reasonable  maximum 
hours :  Capital  should  of  course  pay 
a  fair  minimum  wage  for  a  reason¬ 
able  maximum  number  of  hours.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  ‘the  fair 
90%’  must  be  protected  against 
lalx)r-chiseling  on  the  part  of  the 
‘unfair  10%’.  We  must  look  to  the 
individual  States,  not  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  afford  that  protec¬ 
tion. 

“As  to  ‘labor-chiselers’ :  Despite 
the  efforts  of  stores  to  maintain  fair 
wage  and  hour  standards,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  stores 
work  their  employees  not  45  hours 
or  48  hours  per  week,  but  50,  60, 
and  even  70  hours  per  week  at  salar¬ 
ies  appreciably  below  the  prevailing 
minimum.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  ‘the  fair  90%’  to  maintain  in¬ 
definitely  their  present  labor  sche¬ 
dules  against  such  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  from  ‘the  predatory  10%’.  The 


failure  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  to  effectively  enforce  exist¬ 
ing  laws  has,  of  course,  Ik-cu  due 
chiefly  to  the  lack  of  funds  to  em¬ 
ploy  sufficient  investigators  to  check 
violations,  with  consequent  unfair¬ 
ness  to  competitors,  workers  and 
consumers. 

“As  to  the  right  of  lalxn*  to  re¬ 
ceive  proper  working  conditions, 
labor  has  every  right  to  healtliful 
and  plea.sant  surroundings;  reason¬ 
able  security  against  unemi)loyment, 
di.sability,  illness  and  old  age,  op- 
|K>rtunity  for  advancement ;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  organize  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection  and  advancement ;  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  expression  of  legitimate 
grievances,  fully  and  frankly,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  losing  one’s  job.” 

Labor,  like  capital,  he  continued, 
must  accept  definite  responsibili¬ 
ties;  “Organized  labor  has  no 
weightier  responsibility  than  to  make 
sure  that  its  unions  are  headed  by 
intelligent  and  reputable  men  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  character,  with  whom 
the  representatives  of  capital  can 
deal  in  all  confidence  and  sincerity 
of  purpose.  This,  unfortunately,  is 
not  true  of  all  labor  unions  today. 
Witness  the  report  of  Governor 
Lehman’s  Extraordinary  Grand  J ury , 
issued  just  a  month  ago  today ; — 

‘We  find  that  most  of  the  rackets 
in  this  city  are  based  on  the 
systematic  extortion  of  money  from 
business  by  the  crimitial  under¬ 
world,  throufib  pretended  trade  and 
protective  associations,  lalwr  union 
racketeers,  or  plain  intimidation. 
The  various  legal  iiiimuiiitics  given 
to  laoor  unions  haie  unfortunately 
made  them,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
a  particularly  attractive  instrument 
for  extortion  and  coercion  hv  crimi¬ 
nals.  We  have  found  that  many  labor 
unions  and  their  helpless  meml)ers 
are  beiiiR  mercilessly  exploited  by 
corrupt  leaders  and  gangsters  who 
run  the  union  for  their  own  profit, 
preying  upon  lK)th  business  and  union 
workers.’ 

“Is  there  a  legal  remedy  for  some 
of  these  labor  problems  ?  I  think  so. 

(A)  Enact  State  laws  to  govern 
minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours  for  all  workers,  both 
male  and  female. 

(B)  Unify  and  synchronize,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  State  laws  re¬ 
garding  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours. 

((')  State  Departments  of  Labor 
must  be  provided  with  ade- 
c|uate  funds  with  which  to  en¬ 
force  its  labor  laws.” 
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•  Better  Selling  • 


Chairman,  David  Ovens 

Ketiring  I’resiideiit,  NKD(rA,  and  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Know  Your  Customers 
By  Mrs.  Hortense  M.  Odium 
President,  Bonwit  Teller, 


CONTENDING  that  in  spite  of 
constant  research  into  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  customer,  retail¬ 
ers  do  not  know  her  well  enough, 
Mrs.  Odium  touched  upon  some 
situations  that  the  customer  finds 
puzzling  or  unsatisfactory  in  the 
store  and  discussed  her  attempts  to 
remedy  them  at  Bonwit  d'eller. 

When  she  hecame  aware  that  in 
stores  generally  the  cash  customer 
felt  that  she  was  treated  with  less 
courtesy  and  consideration  than  the 
charge  customer  when  making  her 
purchases  and  particular!)  when 
making  returns  she  “struck  upon 
the  idea  of  sending  out  to  each  cash 
customer  a  small,  informal  thank- 
you  note,  carrying  to  her  my  apjjia-- 
ciation  of  her  visit  to  the  store.” 


Ine.,  New  York  City 

fort  to  have  attractive  and  exclusive 
Christmas  packages,  servicing  gift 
sales  so  completely  that  the  wrap¬ 
ping  and  tying  of  gifts  is  taken  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  customer’s  hands. 

“Understanding  the  customer,” 
Mrs.  Odium  concluded,  "can  go 
much  further  than  these  small 
things.  It  can  express  itself  in 
countless  fundamental  ways.  In  de¬ 
signing  clothes  for  special  needs. 
In  studying  the  customer’s  life, 
liahits  and  activities.  In  trying  to 
‘intuit’  what  she  will  really  enjoy 
wearing. 


“I  understand,  of  course,  that  all 
Stores  are  trying  to  do  just  this. 
The  point  that  I  want  to  stress  is 
that  sometimes  it  isn’t  profitable  in 
itself,  but  is  all-important  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  store’s  attitude.  Per¬ 
haps,  for  example,  there  was  no  real 
merchandising  value  last  spring  in 
designing  a  camisole  to  wear  under 
sheer  blouses.  But  I  do  know  there 
was  an  idea  in  it.  Many  women 
who  were  wearing  sheer  blouses 
wanted  some  sort  of  a  garment  that 
would  look  well  under  them.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  sold  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  camisoles.  But  1  am  sure 
that  the  women  who  bought  them 
appreciated  the  fact  that  their  needs 
had  been  specially  considered.” 


Talk  versus  Action 

By  Max  Gertz 

Vice-President,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


“The  little  note,”  she  continued, 
“goes  out  and  tells  all  cash  custom¬ 
ers  just  once  of  our  appreciation  of 
the  courtesy  they  pay  us  in  coming 
to  the  shop.  Our  system  handles 
all  names  of  ca.sh  customers  in  such 
a  way  that  these  notes  are  not  dup¬ 
licated.  Once  a  woman  has  come  in 
as  a  ca.sh  customer  and  has  made  a 
purcha.se  she  receives  the  little  note. 
Later  she  may  receive  other  mailing 
pieces  from  the  store  but  never  an¬ 
other  thank-you  note,  of  course. 

“I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  doing 
anything  revolutionary  or  out  of  the 
ordinary.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  women  who  began  writ¬ 
ing  in  thanking  me  for  taking  this 
attitude  in  the  matter,  liven  today 
mail  flows  over  my  desk  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  who  have  shopped 
in  Bonwit  Teller  as  cash  customers 
and  have  received  the  little  thank- 
you  note  and  recognized  in  it  a  sin¬ 
cere  store  effort  to  undo  what  is 
quite  evidently  a  retail  ill.” 

Another  situation  that  puzzles 
customers,  she  said,  is  the  difficulty 
of  matching  up  accessories  for  a 
costume.  There  are  manufacturing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
solution  of  this  problem,  but  greater 
effort  along  these  lines  would  be  re¬ 
paid. 

Bonwit  Teller  makes  a  special  ef- 


FO BLOWING  Mrs.  Odium’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  better  selling  through 
the  establishment  of  more  under¬ 
standing  relations  with  the  custom¬ 
er,  !Mr.  Gertz,  vice-president  of  a 
store  in  the  2  to  5  million  classifica¬ 
tion,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  es¬ 
tablishing  understanding  of  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  store  in  the  minds 
of  the  .selling  personnel. 

“Brilliant  merchandising”,  he 
said,  “is  essential  to  the  success  of 
today’s  store.  But  it  must  be  pre- 
<lestined  to  mediocrity  or  failure  un¬ 
less  some  of  its  fire  is  transmitted 
to  the  little  lady  behind  the  counter 
-in  the  old-fashioned  way — by 
those  who  have  the  goods — and  love 
to  deliver  it.” 

Work — action,  Mr.  Gertz  stress¬ 
ed,  rather  than  talk — starts  in  this 
direction  when  the  salesperson  is 
first  interviewed  for  a  position. 

“At  Gertz  a  member  of  the  firm 
personally  interviews  every  new 
employee  before  he  or  she  is  finally 
accepted  for  employment.  We  think 
that  is  basic.  That  same  member  of 
the  firm  devotes  well  more  than  half 
his  time  to  personnel  problems  and 
contacts,  working  directly  with  the 
personnel  director.  He  knows  and 
understands  his  people — ^they  know 
and  understand  him  and  feel  free 
to  consult  him  on  the  slightest 


provocation — the  door  of  his  office 
is  always  open  to  them.” 

The  program  of  close  contact 
with  the  store  heads  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  salesperson’s  train¬ 
ing,  which  goes  on  continuously. 
■After  studying  the  store  manual, 
store  history  and  store  policy  in  the 
training  room,  she  is  started  off  in 
her  department  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  assistant  buyer  or 
head  of  stock,  from  who  she  re¬ 
ceives  preliminary  merchandise 
training.  Twice  a  week  she  attends 
a  regular  sales  meeting.  One  is  a 
departmental  meeting  conducted  by 
the  buyer  and  devoted  to  merchan¬ 
dise  training.  Once  a  week  one 
salesperson  in  each  department 
writes  a  summary  of  her  meeting, 
and  a  money  prize  is  awarded  for 
the  best  paper  of  the  week.  The 
other  meeting  is  devoted  to  sales¬ 
manship,  with  store  executives  as 
speakers,  and  its  constant  purpose 
is  to  build  selling  enthusiasm. 

The  buyer  and  assistant  buyer 
under  whom  the  salesperson  puts 
her  information  to  practical  use  re¬ 
ceive  their  own  training,  at  three 
regular  meetings  a  week,  and  at  a 
series  of  dinner  meetings  devoted  to 
seasonal  fashion  information  which 
is  later  transmitted  to  the  sales- 
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Store  M  a  naftement:  Personnel 


people  in  early  morning  fashion 
si  lows. 

To  the  customer  the  salesperson 
is  the  store.  “Getting  the  story 
across”,  Mr.  Gertz  said,  “getting 
her  full  of  the  selling  personality  of 
tlie  store — ^getting  her  to  promise 
just  so  much  and  no  more — getting 
iier  to  deliver  without  error — is  in¬ 
deed  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  not 
only  of  the  personnel  director  hut 
of  the  publicity  director  as  well — 
yes,  and  even  of  the  store  owner. 
Advertising  can  only  help  to  bring 
customers  to  stores,  it  cannot  hold 
them — for  that  we  must  depend  on 
tlie  personality  liehind  the  counter 
wlio  in  turn  must  get  her  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  boss  himself.  That’s 
the  surest  way  to  put  old-fashioned 
|K‘rsonality  hack  into  department 
stores. 

“That  takes  action  indeed  and 
not  talk.  The  basis  of  all  sales  per¬ 
sonality  is  loyalty — loyalty  of  man¬ 


agement  to  personnel  and  loyalty  of 
personnel  to  management.  Did  you 
ever  try  to  win  loyalty  by  talk? 
Action — that’s  the  way  and  here  are 
some  of  the  rules  of  the  game : 

“(1)  Pay  them  enough.  (2)  See 
that  they  are  compensated  in  .some 
way  for  extra  effort.  (3 )  I’ay  com¬ 
missions.  (4)  Respect  hours.  (3) 
Respect  them  as  individuals.  (6) 
Organize  a  mutual  IxMiefit  society 
and  join  younself.  (7)  Provide  an 
employees’  loan  fund.  (8)  Res])ect 
employees’  purchases.  (9)  4'ake  an 
active  interest  in  personnel  func¬ 
tions,  and  attend  them.  (10)  Know 
your  people  by  name  atid  greet 
them.  (11)  Know  something  aln Hit 
their  lives  and  h<*  ready  to  help 
them.  (12)  Win  their  love  if  you 
can- — not  by  talk  hut  by  action.  .Sell 
well  and  deliver  the  goods,  d'hen 
and  then  only  can  they  sell  well  .'uid 
deliver  the  goods  for  you.” 


Common  Weaknesses  in  Sellinj; 

By  Florence  Liiman 

Training  Director,  Stern  Bros..  New  York 


A  CUSTOM  PR  with  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  buy.  the  money  to 
sjx-nd  and  leisure  for  selection,  may 
go  emfrty-handed  from  the  store  for 
uo  other  reason  than  weaknes.ses  in 
selling  methods.  Miss  T.uman  de¬ 
scribed  the  visits  of  an  imaginary 
customer  to  five  departments  in  a 
store. 

.\ft(‘r  succeeding,  in  the  face  of 
difficulties,  in  making  two  purchases, 
the  customer  muses  to  herself,  in 
Miss  Luman’s  words : 

“Strange,  how  a  .store  can  he  so 
inconsistent.  It  was  a  convincing 
millinery  ad  in  the  morning  paper 
that  brought  us  in.  Then  an  attrac¬ 
tive  window  took  us  to  the  Notion 
Department,  where  we  originally 
had  no  idea  of  going.  This  store  is 
such  a  comfortable  place  to  shop, 
too — good  lighting,  chairs  at  the 
right  places,  elevators  that  stop 
level  with  the  floor  and  operators 
who  are  soft  spoken  and  mannerly. 
•Always  plenty  of  fresh  paint  about 
the  place,  and  really  suqirising  what 
good  housekeepers  they  are  for 
such  a  large  organization. 

“But  those  salespeople.  Hardlv 
seems  believable  that  customers  are 
treated  so.  In  the  five  departments 
we  visited  we  made  only  two  pur¬ 
chases.  .And  we  shouldn’t  have 
bought  those  cocktail  mitts.  [The 
salesperson  in  the  department  didn’t 
know  she  had  them  in  stock,  though 


they  were  on  display  in  a  window, 
.and  the  customer  h.ad  shuttled  con¬ 
fusedly  from  main  floor  to  sixth  and 
hack  again  in  an  effort  to  find 
them.  I  The  idea  of  not  km>wing 
such  simple  information  alxiut  the 
store  as  what’s  in  the  window  and 
then  not  being  .able  accurately  to 
direct  a  cu.stoiner  without  trotting 
her  all  over  the  store !  And  that 
girl  in  the  Millinery,  why  we  could 
no  more  buy  a  hat  from  a  girl  whose 
grooming  is  un.attr, active  and  dis¬ 
pleasing — wonder  why  they  have 
lier  in  a  style  de])artment,  of  .all 
places.  Then  those  jirima  flonnas 
in  the  dress  department,  one  would 
think  they  weren’t  there  to  sell — 
just  had  manners-coinpletely  ignore 
the  customer  an<l  then  instead  of 
offering  service,  look  and  wait  for 
the  customer  to  .speak — but  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  the  customer  has  to  say. 
well,  that’s  different — the  object 
seems  to  lx*  to  grab  a  few  dresses 
off  a  rack  and  ‘hope’.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  th.at  s.alesperson  left  us 
in  the  fitting  room  and  never  re¬ 
turned.  either.  The  salesman  in  the 
mattress  department  wasn’t  offen¬ 
sive,  hut  he  didn’t  know  where  to 
find  the  merchandise,  and  then 
while  he  looked  .and  we  followed,  it 
was  like  a  Cook’s  Tour — ‘on  my 
right  w’e  have  a  cotton,  on  my  left 
we  have  springs’ — he  didn’t  give  us 
one  good  reason  for  making  a  pur¬ 
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chase — if  the  second  salesm.an 
hadn’t  come  along  .and  really  given 
good  reasons,  we  wouldn’t  have 
bought  the  mattress,  either.  But  the 
last  salesjxu'son  was  worst  of  all — 
just  ])lain  rude — m-ver  excused  her¬ 
self  for  an  interruption  kept  us 
waiting  everyone  and  everything 
was  given  preference — and  then  she 
wa.sn’t  even  willing  to  show  enough 
umhrell.as  from  which  to  choose — 
her  luiglish  was  poor,  too.  To  make 
things  worse,  she  was  put  out  be- 
cau.se  we  didn’t  buy  never  even 
thanked  us  or  invited  us  to  come 
hack  again.  Well,  even  if  she  did, 
we  wouldn’t  go  h.ack  to  her — al¬ 
though  all  the  interruptions  weren’t 
re.ally  her  fault. 

“Seems  to  us  stores  would  do 
something  about  salespeojde  like 
th.at — but  that’s  their  concern,  not 
ours.  We're  free  to  shop  where  we 
choose.” 

To  the  customer’s  criticisms, 
in.an.agianent.  Miss  Luin.an  .s.aid, 
must  add  others : 

“Our  s.alespeople  are  still  price 
conscious.  'I'hey  lack  the  courage  to 
show  the  next  higher  priced  mer- 
ch.andise  and  to  justify  that  price. 
Too  many  of  them  think  in  terms  of 
their  own  incomes  .and  the  incomes 
of  their  friends,  and  fail  to  recognize 
that  even  though  the  customer  in  the 
higher  income  grouj)  has  experienced 
fm.anci.al  loss,  she  is  still  in  a  position 
to  buy  our  better  merchandise.  She 
prefers  quality,  perha]is,  to  quantity. 
W’e  are  ailing  with  ])rice  inertia — 
the  dollar  stocking  sells  itself,  why 
bother  alxxit  the  $1.33? 

“Our  old  friend — vsnggestion  sell¬ 
ing —  ensemble  selling —  companion 
selling — multiple  selling — Training 
Departments  have  disguised  it  under 
any  number  of  names,  hut  the  f.act 
remains  that,  call  it  what  you  will, 
salespr'ople  generally  do  ixtt  show 
that  .addition.al  item  either  rel.ated, 
iK-w.  advertised  or  unrel.ated. 

('on.stant  training  and  retraining 
to  remedy  such  deficiencies  .as  these 
i^  going  on,  .and  mu.st  continue,  she 
s.aid. 

.She  conclude*! :  ‘‘4  he  Service 

Sho])])ing.  1  believe,  offers  one  of 
th(“  best  bases  for  revising  training 
programs  .and  for  measuring  their 
effectiveness.  It  gives  ns  an  o))por- 
I unity  to  prai.se  and  to  s.av  ‘Well 
•  lone!’  It  furnishes  facts  for  con¬ 
structive  interviews.  It  affords  a 
goal,  the  .achievement  of  which  by 
the  s.ak'sper.son  m.ay  be  compen.sated 
by  a  financial  reward  or  a  public 
citation.” 
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•  Personnel  Leadership  as  an  Aid  to  Profitable  Management  • 


Chairman,  Delos  W alker 

Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Ine.,  New  \  ork 


has  become  steadily  more  ap- 
-t  parent,”  said  Mr.  Walker,  “that 
leadership  is  the  first  essential  to 
successful  management.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  such  that  real  accomplish¬ 
ment  rests  upon  our  skill  in  getting 
other  people  to  do  things.  Our  ac¬ 
complishments  are  only  as  great  as 
our  skill  in  selecting,  in  training,  in 
develo]iing  and  directing  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  with  us.  The  sum  of 
tliat  skill  is  leadership.  We  are  here 
today  to  discuss  leadership.  We  have 
Frank  H.  Neeley,  a  most  successful 
leader,  to  tell  us  what  the  qualities 
of  leadership  are.  C.  G.  Booth  is  to 
give  us  a  recital  of  experience  in  de¬ 
veloping  leadership.  Finally  we  have 
a  courageous  young  lady,  who  has 
had  considerable  and  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  several  stores,  all  remark¬ 


ably  well  satisfied  with  themselves  in 
the  job  they  do  in  leadershij)  and  in 
personnel  training.  Bertha  Speer  is 
to  talk  on  ‘A  Salesper.son  Desires 
Leadership’.  Although  not  employed 
now,  she  was  selecte<l  by  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  from  a  large  group 
of  salespeople  interviewed  to  find 
the  most  typical  job  experience.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  not  only 
did  we  ask  Miss  Speer  to  tell  us  of 
her  experience.  We  encouraged  her 
to  be  entirely  frank  and  courageous 
in  the  telling.  From  Mr.  Neely  we 
will  have  a  conception  of  leadershij) 
(jualities,  from  Mr.  Booth  we  will 
have  a  dissertation  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  policies  which  back  real 
leadership,  and  finally  from  Miss 
Speer  we  will  learn  what  has  been 
their  effect.” 


A  Chief  Executive  Defines  Leadership 

By  Frank  H.  Neely 

General  Manager,  Rich’s,  Ine.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bv  C.  G.  Booth 


rCT  HADHRSHIP,  as  Tead  de- 

-L/fines  it,  is  the  activity  of  itiflxi- 
eiiciug  people  to  cooperate  toxmrd 
some  goal  which  they  come  to  find 
desirable. 

“Any  organization  of  more  than  a 
few  hundred  people  demands  at  the 
top  a  quality  of  coordinative  skill. 
It  takes  a  special  power  on  the  part 
of  someone  in  an  organization  to 
itiake  each  person  feel  a  sense  of 
genuine  oneness  with  the  whole 
group.  This  effort  toward  a  unify¬ 
ing  of  the  desires  and  work  of  its 
memlx*rs  is  a  distinctive  task  of  the 
leader.  A  competent  leader  can  cor¬ 
rect  the  tendencies  which  division  of 
labor  creates.  He  alone  can  make  of 
the  entire  business  a  pooled  collab¬ 
oration.  He  can  arouse  enthusiasm, 
he  can  teach,  direct,  coordinate,  in¬ 
spire,  he  can  improve  morale,  pro¬ 
mote  internal  harmony,  and  create 
unity  of  driv'e — all  of  these  essentials 
in  making  money  and  in  building 
men. 

“Popular  notions  of  leadership 
tend  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
jjower  to  command  or  ability  to 
dominate.  To  lead  or  to  boss  is  the 
question,  then.  Commanding  of  it¬ 
self  is  wholly  inadequate  as  a  basis 
for  getting  results  from  people 


working  in  association.  A  military 
commander  who  has  to  hold  a  gun 
to  his  men’s  heads  is  not  a  leader. 
.\  minister  who  holds  his  congrega¬ 
tion  because  of  their  fear  of  Hell 
h'ire  is  not  a  leader.  A  husiness  man 
who  goes  by  the  rule  of  obey  or  get 
out  is  not  a  leader.  In  short,  fear 
is  out  in  leadership. 

“With  fear  out,  interest  in  work 
and  pride  in  accomplishment  must 
he  inculcated.  The  point  then  is  to 
offer  the  worker  a  life  career  as  an 
employee.  Take  time  to  build  a 
permanent  common  interest.  Bring 
workers  into  a  feeling  of  being  in 
and  of  the  company. 

“Command  then  is  an  exercise  of 
l>ower  over  people.  Leadership  is 
the  use  and  creation  of  power  7vith 
])eople.  Followers  constantly  have 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
warm,  compelling  force  of  the  lead¬ 
er.  They  must  realize  that  they  are 
working  for  him  and  for  themselves. 
.\  worker  joins  a  group  with  his 
whole  self  and  this  whole  man  must 
be  satisfied  —  physically,  mentally, 
financially,  morally. 

“It  is  not  enough  for  people  to 
know  only  what  they  are  supposed  to 
do.  A  worth-while  objective,  a  good 
organization  plan,  a  disposition  to  act 


The  session  was  called  to 
order  by  Isabella  Brandow, 
(Tiairinan  of  the  Personnel 
(iroiip  ainl  Director  of  Train¬ 
ing,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  \ork 
City,  Mrs.  Brandow  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  Lucinda  \\  ynian  Prince, 
whose  death  in  June  1935 
took  from  the  Personnel 
Group  “her  gracious  physical 
presence”  as  well  as  her  “val¬ 
iant  constant  leadershij).” 

The  meeting  was  then  turned 
over  to  Delos  Walker  of  R.  H, 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  “who  has  pro¬ 
gressed  through  that  huge  or¬ 
ganization  from  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Trainifig  to  the  position 
he  occupies  to«lay  as  Vice- 
President,  whose  interest  in 
personnel  has  been  sustained, 
whose  capacity  for  real  lead¬ 
ership  has  been  applied.” 


fairly  for  the  members  of  a  group 
— these  alone  never  produce  the 
strongest  group  cooperation  and 
morale.  Someone  must  make  the 
group  loyal  to  the  purpose.  Some¬ 
one  must  be  able  to  show  people 
how  they  are  benefited  by  uniting 
with  the  group.  Someone  must  in- 
thience  people  ‘to  cooperate  toward 
some  goal  which  they  come  to  find 
desirable.’ 

“In  exerting  this  personal  influ¬ 
ence,  there  is  called  for,  no  arro¬ 
gance,  no  harsh  voice,  no  playing  of 
favorites,  no  temper,  no  persoiiJil 
vanity,  but  rather  that  humility  of 
s])irit  such  as  the  re.sponsibility  for 
tlie  welfare  of  others  induces.  Con¬ 
cretely,  a  department  store  execu¬ 
tive  demonstrates  leadership  when 
the  su.stained  results  of  his  work 
register  in  the  increasing  sales  of 
the  salespersons.  Being  an  executive 
and  a  leader,  he  must  see  to  it  that 
the  salespeople  are  supplied  with 
goods  which  will  be  in  demand,  and 
support  the  selling  act  through  ad¬ 
ministration,  financing,  publicitv  and 
service.  This  is  all  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  a  leader  achieves  only  as  he  is 
in  a  situation  where  tliose  he  leads 
can  achieve. 

“In  this  process  of  influencing,  we 
find  several  methods  in  use.  The 
first  is  suggestion.  Suggestion  in¬ 
stead  of  command  is  used  in  order  to 
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make  the  follower  think  that  he  is 
acting  on  his  own  initiative.  Sug¬ 
gestion  is  very  powerful  in  winning 
support  of  key  men  who  will  take 
the  leader’s  own  ideas  on  down 
through  the  entire  organization.  The 
farther  away  the  worker  is  from  the 
executive  the  less  he  gets  from  the 
leader  himself. 

second  method  of  influencing 
is  hy  imitation.  People  will  inevit¬ 
ably  copy  a  man  they  deem  worthy 
of  admiration.  Followers  will  imi¬ 
tate  a  leader’s  speech,  his  personal 
appearance,  his  mannerisms.  A 
store  reflects  its  executive  as  surely 
as  does  his  mirror,  and  a  department 
reflects  its  manager — his  attitude, 
apix'arance,  frame  of  mind.  This  is 
a  rather  dangerous  form  of  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  for  the  imitation  may 
1k‘  only  on  the  surface. 

“.\  third  method  is  persuasive 
argument.  'I'liis  is  reasruied  consid¬ 
eration  of  issues,  weighing  of  all 
evidence,  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
outcome  of  careful,  concerted  delib¬ 
eration.  I'o  know  how  to  marshal 
evidence  and  opinion  and  how  to 
recommend  desired  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  persuasively  is  certainly  an  art 
which  a  leader  should  know  how  to 
use.  He  must,  therefore,  lx.*  a  clear 
reasoner  and  a  kindly  persuader. 

“  I'he  final  method  of  influencing 
is  a  show  of  friendly  interest.  The 
display  of  friendliness,  kindness  of 
attitude  and  conscious  .solicitude  for 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
others,  builds  a  strong  resjionse  of 
IH-'isonal  devotion.  Friendliness  pre¬ 
disposes  people  toward  being  influ¬ 
enced.  Through  this,  people  get  a 
sense  that  they  are  needed,  and 
everyone  wants  the  .supirort  of  feel¬ 
ing  themselves  necessary  to  someone 
or  to  some  cause.  It  must  lx?  in¬ 
telligently  directed  or  it  can  degen¬ 
erate  into  familiarity,  or  soft-heart¬ 
edness.  or  mere  personal  attachment 
on  the  part  of  the  led.  This  friend¬ 
liness  induces  the  leader  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  individual  persons,  their 
names,  concerns,  aspirations.  It 
tends  to  make  him  discipline  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  is.  surely,  quickly,  firm¬ 
ly,  definitely,  with  kindness,  not 
with  resentment.  It  means  praise  to 
Ik‘  Ix'stowed  where  deserved,  and 
criticism  given  in  a  constructive 
way.  A  leader,  too,  must  he  strong 
enough  to  he  willing  and  able  to 
capitalize  upon  the  need  of  his  fol¬ 
lowing  for  a  per.sonal  symbol,  that 
is,  let  a  worker  think  subconsciously 
that  he  works  for  Mr.  John  Smith, 
not  for  J.  H.  Smith.  Incorporated. 
He  must  engender  hero  worship  of 


a  sort  and  then  be  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  this  devotion,  not  with  vanity, 
but  with  humility,  into  a  ‘hero  wor¬ 
ship’  of  the  organization.  The  work¬ 
er  who  thinks  that  his  leader  is 
honest,  fair,  progressive,  big  and 
friendly,  will  soon  come  to  think 
that  the  organization  is  honest,  fair, 
progressive,  big  and  friendly.” 

Having  discussed  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  the  e.xecutive  leader  needs 
within  himself,  Mr.  Neely  then 
turned  to  an  analysis  of  business  ob¬ 
jectives  and  their  effect  on  leader¬ 
ship.  “The  main  objective  in  a 
business  organization  is  profit-mak¬ 
ing,  but  this,  in  these  days  and 
times,  must  be  (}ualified  by  other 
ethical  objectives  of  equal  import¬ 
ance,  so  that  from  a  practical  stand- 
jxiint,  the  problem  of  the  executive 
leader  is  to  get  the  .several  objective.s 
lined  up  so  that  as  a  whole  tliey  may 
lx*  felt  by  the  followers  to  he  satis¬ 
factory.  .‘\s  long  as  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive  operates  in  an  organization 
without  any  relation  to  the  prf)fit  of 
the  employees — that  is,  their  wages, 
working  conditions,  recognition  of 
services,  advancement,  etc.  —  the 
leader  works  under  a  terrific  handi- 
caj).  The  goal  which  people  will 
willingly  serve  must  appeal  to  them 
as  encfutraging  pride  in  their  skill 
and  joy  in  accomplishment. 

“The  increasingly  articulate  de¬ 
mands  (»f  workers  for  adecpiate  in¬ 
comes,  for  oj)portunity  to  learn  and 
to  advance,  for  security  of  job,  for 
protection  against  the  risks  of  acci¬ 
dent,  sickness,  old  age.  and  unem- 


])loyment,  for  a  more  effective  voice 
in  control  and  in  negotiating  terms 
of  employment-  these  demands  and 
the  desires  Ixliind  them  are  aspira¬ 
tions  of  which  the  leaders  in  the 
economic  world  must  take  account 
as  they  ask  themsHves  what  objec¬ 
tives  win  loyalty. 

“It  is  a  go(xl  plan  to  ask  tlie  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  followers  iqx)n  the.se  ob¬ 
jectives,  for  in  this  way  alone  can 
he  guani  against  them  lx‘eoming 
outworn,  narrow,  static,  and  unap- 
jx'aling.  Problems  as  to  who  is  to 
l)articipate  in  policy  formation,  what 
organized  conference  methods  may 
lx?  lx*st  for  the  purpose,  how  those 
who  do  not  participate  may  best  be 
informed  and  persuaded  of  the  need 
for  proposed  new  policies,  must  be 
handled  hy  the  leader  as  integral 
l)arts  of  his  special  coordinative 
techni<|ne.  We  see  the  ideal  execu¬ 
tive  leader  as  a  technical  ma.ster  in 
his  organization;  decisive,  imagina¬ 
tive,  human,  big  enough  and  under¬ 
standing  enough  to  use  or  tf>  dis¬ 
card  the  ideas  of  pe<»ple  with  whom 
he  is  working. 

“.\  man  who  can  make  a  team  ont 
of  a  group  t)f  individuals,  who  can 
make  his  team  .see  the  significance 
of  the  ])articular  task  each  one  is 
doing  in  relation  to  the  whole,  a 
man  who  knows  human  nature, 
either  intuitively  or  through  con¬ 
scious  study,  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  coordinative  resptmsibility,  a  man 
who  can  inllueuce  people  to  cooper¬ 
ate  tenvard  some  goal  which  they 
come  to  find  desirable,  a  leader.” 


A  Personnel  Direetor  Deveioits  Leadership 


By  C. 

Personnel  Director,  Woodward 

f  ?^^H  F  i)ast  five  years  have 
■I  brought  many  new  |)rohlems  tf* 
store  management.  Personnel  exec¬ 
utives  have  been  called  upon  to  help 
solve  sr)me  of  them.  This  has  neces¬ 
sitated  leadership — real  leadership, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  chief  e.xecu- 
tives  but  on  the  part  of  everyone 
in  onr  organization  who  holds  him¬ 
self  responsible  f*)r  the  production 
of  sulxirdinates.  1'his  increased 
tieed  for  leadership  has  necessitated 
greater  care  in  the  .selection  of  exec¬ 
utives  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  leaders,  it  has  required  a 
study  of  the  already  appointed  e.x- 
ecutives  to  ascertain  the  degree  to 
which  leadership  ability  has  Ix'en  de¬ 
veloped  in  them,  and  it  has  neces¬ 
sitated  a  revision  of  onr  leadership 
training. 


Lothrop,  \\  iishinglon,  1).  ('. 

“As  w(“  intervi(“W  pro.spective  ex¬ 
ecutives.  wlu-ther  tliey  be*  from  with¬ 
in  onr  organization  or  from  outside, 
how  shall  we  judge  them?  How 
shall  we  recognize  latent  leadership 
ability?  What  indications  of  leader¬ 
ship  do  these  applicants  give?  Per¬ 
sonal  appt'arance,  manner.  |xisture, 
gait,  speech,  gestures,  facial  ex¬ 
pressions  are  all  factors  in  acquiring 
and  maintaining  the  confidence  of 
suliordinates.  These  are  surface  evi¬ 
dences,  and  while  important  in  cre¬ 
ating  first  impressions,  they  are  not 
as  valuable  as  qualities  which  can  lx? 
recognized  only  through  premedi¬ 
tated  questioning  in  a  prolonged 
evaluation  of  the  person  under  con¬ 
sideration.” 

Mr.  Booth  then  explained  that  in 
the  Woodward  &  Lothrop  organiza- 
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tion  it  is  the  practice  to  employ 
whenever  possible  a  person  who  evi¬ 
dences  leadership  (jiialities,  to  “tuck” 
him  away  in  the  organization  for 
further  observation  and  future  use. 
During  these  interviews  they  are 
“on  the  alert  to  catch  every  express¬ 
ion  of  the  applicant  that  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  generous  and  friendly  attitude 
toward  people.  This  attitude  may 
1)0  expressed,  and  often  is,  by  the 
quiet,  reserved  nature  as  well  as  by 
the  ‘hail,  fellow,  well  met’  person¬ 
ality.  This  search  for  a  friendly  and 
generous  attitude  toward  people 
presents  the  greatest  difficulty  for 
the  personnel  executive.  Questions 
on  technicalities,  such  as  a  knowledge 
of  business  i)urpose,  a  knowledge  of 
business  organization,  a  knowledge 
of  financial  or  merchandise  opera¬ 
tion.  are  easy  enough  to  ask  and 
simple  enough  to  answer ;  but  in  the 
face  of  the  great  responsibility  put 
upon  us  to  select  leaders,  the  part  of 
the  interview  that  is  aimed  to  un¬ 
cover  the  degree  of  social  minded¬ 
ness  possessed  by  the  applicant  is 
the  part  of  the  interview  tliat  needs 
our  closest  attention.  These  inter¬ 
views  will  not  disclose  all  of  the 
characteristics  we  desire  in  our 
leaders.  Putting  the  person  in  a  po¬ 
sition  where  his  actions  can  be  ob¬ 
served  is  of  vital  importance. 

“The  typt's  of  leaders  sought  are 
attracted  to  organizations  wliose 
high  standards  of  performance  are 
evident,  whose  reputation  for  pro¬ 
motion  from  within  is  known,  who.se 
ethics  of  business  are  above  re¬ 
proach.  Such  standards  are  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  lack  of  nervous  tension 
in  the  rank  and  file  and  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  received  from  all  executives 
and  subordinates  contacted.  Human 
beings  are  universally  responsive  to 
their  environment.”  Emphasis  was 
given  at  this  point  to  the  necessity 
of  a  promotion  from  within  policy 
that  is  “administered  impartially.” 

“When  one  has  earned  promotion 
all  executives  concerned  should  go 
on  record  as  approving  the  choice. 
This  gives  many  angles  of  contact 
and  observation,  and  final  judgment 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct.”  Mr. 
Booth  explained  the  method  of  ap¬ 
pointing  executives  in  Woodward  & 
Eothrop,  job  for  job.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  as  much  emphasis  is  given  to 
“possession  of  leader.ship  qualities” 
as  to  market  ability,  system  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  other  more  tangible 
needs  of  a  potential  executive. 

“After  promotion,  as  far  as  the 
new  executive  knows,  he  is  not 
called  to  account.  The  responsibility 


is  laid  on  as  heavily  as  it  can  be 
taken  and  he  carries  on  unhampered 
by  the  need  for  making  frequent  re¬ 
ports,  and  is  encouraged  to  develo]) 
liis  job.  Performance  is  followed 
closely,  but  as  far  as  he  is  concerned 
he  is  left  to  show  what  he  can  do. 
This,  in  our  estimation,  is  extremely 
imi)ortant,  since  it  makes  him  feel 
that  the  management  believes  in 
him.  At  this  point  he  lx>gins  defin¬ 
ite  training.  It  is  our  policy  to  train 
in  detail  after  a  person  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  not  before.  Thus  does  our 
development  of  leadership  continue. 
If  an  executive  fails  in  one  depart¬ 
ment,  a  personnel  survey  is  made  by 
contacting  every  executive  who  has 
l)een  in  a  position  to  observe  his  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  review  of  these  opinions, 
set  down  in  writing,  results  in  a 
fairer  decision,  and  he  is  given  trials 
in  other  departments  unless  all  ob¬ 


servers  concerned  are  convinced 
that  the  choice  has  been  a  mistake. 

( )ver  a  long  period  of  years  we  have 
oiM'rated  on  this  policy,  feeling  that 
best  results  are  obtained  when  inan- 
agemc'nt  expresses  complete  confi¬ 
dence,  giving  the  executive  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  perform,  asking  onlv 
that  a  dei)artment  head  should  Ik* 
t mined  to  handle  all  ])hases  of  the 
job.  This  training  is  given  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  ideals  are  planted  as  the 
executive  progresses  from  job  to 
job.  It  is  here  too  that  loyalty  is 
developed. 

“To  summarize,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leader.ship  we  select  care¬ 
fully,  place  responsibility  heavily, 
convey  confidence,  give  the  indivi¬ 
dual  much  freedom  of  action,  de¬ 
mand  results  and  encourage  self- 
improvement.” 


A  Salesperson  Desires  Leadership 

By  Bertha  Speer 


Itertlia  Speer’s  story  of  her  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  salesperson  does  not  lend  it¬ 
self  to  briefing  as  do  the  two  preceding 
papers.  For  those  readers  who  have  not 
yet  heard  or  read  it,  it  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  full  in  the  I'ehruarv  issue  of 
the  Monthly  Service  of  the  Personnel 
Group.  Copies  of  this  may  be  obtained. 

Women’s  Wear,  on  January  2.?rd, 
made  the  following  editorial  comment 
on  the  salesperson’s  story:  "  .  .  .  .  a 
salesgirl’s  plea  for  more  leadership  for 
her  and  her  kind  by  simply  narrating 
her  experiences  in  search  of  a  job  and 
the  realization  of  her  ambition  to 
achieve  success  in  the  profession  of  sell¬ 
ing  ....  was  most  dramatic  in  its  effect. 
Miss  Speer’s  simple  story  of  frustration, 
most  intelligently  presented,  had  an  emo¬ 
tional  effect  on  her  audience  ....  and 
at  the  end  her  recital  was  greeted  with 
long  and  enthusiastic  a])plause.  -After 
she  had  left  the  room,  when  Delos 
Walker,  chairman,  asked  emphatically, 
‘What  do  you  think  of  that?’,  again 
there  was  sustained  clapping  which 
seemed  to  be,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  indictment. 
In  view  of  the  many  criticisms  of  the 
mistakes  and  limitations  of  the  selling 
force  in  other  meetings  of  the  X.R.D. 
G.  .\.  convention,  this  sincere  story,  pre¬ 
senting  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
speaks  for  itself.”  Further  comment 
f rom  the  floor  was :  ( Betsy  Campbell, 

Halle  r>rothers)  “I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  challeng¬ 
ing  talks  we  have  ever  heard  at  this  con¬ 
vention.  ft  makes  us  sit  up  and  take 
notice.”  (Frank  Glick,  Retail  Research 
-Association)  “  .  .  .  .  one  of  the  most 
tragic  commentaries  on  retail  business 
that  f  have  ever  listened  to.  It  showed 
the  need  of  encouragement  and  sym¬ 
pathy  as  far  as  the  salesperson  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  I  wonder  if  this  particular 
group,  w'hich  consists  of  the  members  of 
the  personnel  organizations  of  the  stores 
of  the  country,  doesn’t  really  need  very 


much  the  same  thing  that  Miss  Speer 
has  been  clamoring  for  for  three  years 
.  .  .  .  the  men  above  to  stimulate  them, 
to  vitalize  them  ami  to  lead  them  so 
that  they  in  turn  can  help  these  peo))le 
that  refiuire  some  help  and  guidance.” 

Discussion 

Mr.  ]Valkcr\  “Mr.  Xecly  em- 
Ithasiz.ed  the  attitude  of  unselfish 
direction,  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
\  «ntng  lady  has  been  e.xposed  to  a 
lot  of  selfish  direction,  .selfish  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  themselves,  selfish  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  particular 
department  or  divisional  manager 
that  .she  encountered.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Booth  described 
a  personnel  administrative  structure 
that  should  have  heen  ahle  to  pick 
this  girl  up  with  her  prohlem,  with 
her  quandaries,  with  her  amhitions. 
and  to  have  set  her  right.  But  it 
didn’t  happen.  I  suspect  it  didn’t 
happen  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
One  of  them  is  that  stores  have 
heen  too  willing  the  past  three  or 
four  years  to  take  people  who  are 
above  their  jobs,  possibly  not  equal 
to  the  ambitions  they  hold.  We 
give  those  people  jobs  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  use  them  and  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  long  as  they  will  take 
experiences  such  as  hers.” 

Mrs.  Brandow.  “It  probably  is 
true  that  in  every  store  a  leader  at 
the  top  has  the  right  spirit  and  has 
all  the  technical  knowledge  of  lead¬ 
ership  necessary,  hut  it  just  hasn’t 
seeped  through.  Aly  problem  at  the 
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inoiuent  is  not  the  lack  of  someone 
al  the  top,  hut  a  way  to  get  that 
leader’s  sjdrit  and  knowledge  all  the 
wav  down  to  the  last  and  most 
junior  executive  who  will  touch  a 
girl  like  this. 

}fr.  Xccly:  “In  considering  the 
mechanism  of  getting  the  spirit  of 
a  leader  down  through  the  organi¬ 
zation.  there  are  a  number  of  things 
tliat  can  Ik-  done.  If  management 
7^'aiits  to  know  what  is  happening 
to  this  girl,  they  can  find  out.  In 
our  organization  every  Tuesday 
morning  we  have  meetings  with  our 
buyers  and  assistants.  Those  are 
meetings  where  we  endeavor  to  get 
our  buyers  to  he  human.  We  don’t 
want  a  buyer  to  have  a  girl  in  the 
(le])artment  that  she  doesn’t  know 
and  speak  to.  and  we  go  to  infinite 
details  to  insist  that  buyers  know 
and  tell  them  why.  The  buyer  who 
didn’t  spt'ak  to  this  girl,  or  if  she 
did  .speak  to  her  created  a  had  im¬ 
pression,  was  breaking  the  pledge 
of  a  management  that  wanted 
friendliness  to  pervade  its  organi¬ 
zation.  The  fact  that  they  wanted 
it  was  proved  hy  the  fact  that  some 
people  had  it  and  gave  it  out.  But 
as  long  as  there  were  some  buyers 
who  didn’t,  management  must  be 
held  re.sponsible.’’ 

Mrs.  Brandoxv.  “The  most  dis¬ 
turbing  thing  that  she  said,  in  my 
estimation,  was  the  fact  that  when 


the  general  manager  asked  her  a 
question,  she  decided  that  she 
wouldn’t  answer  it,  that  it  was  none 
of  his  business.  If  she  had  said  that 
to  you,  what  would  you  have 
done?’’ 

Mr.  Neely:  I  don’t  think  she 
said  that  to  him.  She  probably  shut 
up  like  a  clam.  That  girl  evidently, 
from  the  imjiression  she  got  of  the 
organization,  feared  that  she  would 
cause  somebody  else  a  lot  of  trouble 
if  she  told  the  truth,  and  she  had 
no  confidence  because  she  had  no 
contact.  That  manager  stands  a 
little  too  aloof  from  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  is  ])robably  giving  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  to  a  few 
]>eople.  but  the  water-])i])e  of  s])irit, 
interest  and  confidence  has  been 
sto])i)ed  u])  with  some  rubbi.sh.  He 
ftught  to  get  that  rubbish  out  of  his 
organization.’’ 

Miss  O'Brien  (Neusteter’s)  : 
“.\fter  hearing  Miss  .Speer,  don’t 
yon  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  try  and  discard  the  word  ‘train¬ 
ing’  and  go  back  with  the  idea  of 
l)atientlv  stimulating  and  vitalizing 
people?” 

Mr.  Neely:  “Well,  of  cour.se,  I 
don’t  think  the  word  means  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  the  spirit  back  of  it  that 
really  accomplishes  results,  and  I 
think  we  have  too  many  training 
departments  and  educational  depart¬ 
ments  and  enqdoyment  departments 
.stuck  off  in  the  corner.  Tliis  young 


Personnel  Group  Elections 


^HE  four  new  Directors  elected  by  the  Personnel  Group  this 
year  are: 

Bishop  Brown,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  (rank  Glick,  Retail  Research  Association,  New 
York,  N.  Virginia  Gohn,  The  Eiiiporiuni,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Helen  Norton,  The  Prince  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  new  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Mrs.  Isabella 
Brandow’,  Chairman,  whose  two-year  term  of  office  extends  to 
January,  1937;  Vliss  Frances  Burger,  Vice-Chairman;  Mr.  Otho 
J.  Hicks,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Manager  of  the  Group;  Miss 
Norton  and  VIr.  Glick. 

Mrs.  Brandow'  and  Mr.  Hicks  are  ex-officio  representatives  of 
the  Group  on  the  Board  of  the  Store  Vlanagement  Group. 


hidv  showed  you  jdainly  that  most 
of  you  don’t  know  what  in  thunder 
it  is  all  about.  That  is  being 
brutally  frank,  but  it  is  the  truth 
You  might  as  well  realize  that  you 
are  there  to  influence  and  help 
people.  We  need  anything  it  takes 
to  get  that,  call  it  what  you  want. 
It  is  the  desire  that  you  have  in 
your  own  mind  that  makes  the  re¬ 
sults.  not  what  you  call  it.” 

Mr.  Walker:  "I  think  that  is 
(luite  true.  I  don’t  believe  it  makes 
any  difference  what  we  call  our 
jiarticular  function.  1  think  the 
challenging  thing  to  us  is  that  we 
are  not  able  to  infiltrate  our  own 
function  into  the  balance  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  We  are  supposed  to  lx; 
the  specialists  in  this  thing.  We  are 
suppo.sed  to  be  those  who  think 
most  largely,  mo.st  broadly,  about 
the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  the 
spirit  of  accomplishment  that  we 
want  to  impart  to  all  levels  of  the 
staff.  We  haven’t  yet  Ix'en  able  to 
make  ourselves  so  much  a  natural 
part  of  our  organization  that  what 
we  have  to  suggest  or  what  we 
have  to  offer  is  accepted  naturally 
by  those  pef)ple  who,  like  this  girl, 
are  buffeted  about  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  large  or  small.  The  primary 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  work  as  such,  training  as 
such,  is  to  enable  people  to  become 
equal  to  their  jobs.  That  is  true 
enough,  but  we  are  always  going  to 
have  girls  such  as  this,  who  either 
are  superior  to  their  jobs  or  may 
be  entertaining  ambitions  beyond 
any  possibility  of  their  real  achieve¬ 
ment.  That,  to  me,  is  the  point 
where  a  personnel  worker  bt'comes 
a  really  skillful  person,  one  who  sits 
down  with  the  salesperson  and  an¬ 
alyzes  her  ambitions  and  is  frank 
enough  to  tell  her  whether  they, 
and  it  ought  to  be  several  people 
who  come  to  a  conclusion  alxiut  her, 
think  she  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
her  ambition  or  whether  she  ought 
to  face  her  real  possibilities.  This 
girl  might  have  been  lx;tter  oriented 
earlier  in  her  career  if  somebody 
had  been  able  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  her  ambition  and  tell  her  that 
possibly  she  was  wrong  in  her  aim. 
I  am  sure  that  in  most  organiza¬ 
tions  there  are  enough  people  with 
enough  insight  into  the  tempera¬ 
ments  and  capacities  and  the  be¬ 
haviors  of  those  that  work  for  them, 
from  whom  she  might  have  gotten 
some  sound  advice.  Yet  with  all  the 
skill  that  she  was  supposedly  ex¬ 
posed  to,  she  encountered  it  no¬ 
where.” 
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Personnel  Selection  as  an  Aid  to  Profitable  Management 


Why  1936  Brings  Greater  Responsibility 
in  Personnel  Selection 
By  W.  P.  Calhoun 

Personnel  Superintendent,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


and  valleys  of  temporary  employ¬ 
ment,  with  its  consequent  headaches 
of  poor  service,  if  the  big  store-wide 
sales  were  eliminated  and  in  their 
stead  we  had  departmental,  or  even 
divisional  promotions.  How  much 


-  THIRTY  -  SIX 
presents  a  challenge  to  every 
one  of  us  to  do  a  better,  more  ex¬ 
pert,  more  professional  job  of  per¬ 
sonnel  selection.  In  the  employ¬ 
ment  office  an  applicant  who  is  a 
producer  must  he  recognized.  The 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  offers 
a  direct  dollar  and  cent  incentive  to 
those  employers  who  are  able  to 
keep  their  employment  turnf)ver 
low.  The  so-called  merit  rating 
clauses  may  exempt,  after  several 
years  experience,  those  employers 
who  have  stabilized  employment 
conditions  and  have  set  up  adequate 
reserves,  from  a  major  part  of  the 
unemj)loyment  insurance  tax.  If  for 
no  oth^r  reason  than  this  dollar  and 
cent  one,  the  producer  must  be 
recogUi/Ad,  lor  we  should  take  only 
people  who  can  stay  employed  and 
they  can  stay  employed  only  if  they 
produce.  This  may  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  means  of  more  effective,  re¬ 
vealing  interviews,  and  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  scientific  employ¬ 
ment  aids. 

“If  there  is  any  employment  man¬ 
ager  who  thinks  this  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  no  concern  of  his,  that  it  is 
chiefly  a  tax  problem  to  be  wrestled 
with  by  the  controller,  he  is  sadly 
mistaken.  This  whole  legislative 
program  is  primarily  social.  If  any 
employment  manager  thinks  the 
work  of  his  office  will  not  be  direct¬ 
ly  affected  by  this  act,  let  him  con¬ 
sider  the  probable  number  of  in- 
creasf>d  records  he  will  have  to  keep. 
The  Federal  .Act  provides  that  bene¬ 
fits  may  not  be  paid  until  two  years 
after  a  State  law  goes  into  effect, 
but  can  you  imagine  the  countless 
questions,  facts  and  information 
that  the  State  agencies  may  require 
at  that  time,  information  concern¬ 
ing  today’s  employment.  The  em- 
ploAinent  executive  who  wants  to 
i)e  prepared  to  meet  these  probable 
demands  will  be  thinking  now  of  the 
adequacy  of  his  records  and  plan  to 
revise  them  to  meet  these  new  con¬ 
ditions. 

“Let  the  employment  manager 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
controller  will  be  deducting  taxes 


The  session  was  called  to 
order  by  Ruth  Fagundus,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Hochschild 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
who  served  as  chairman  and 
introduced  the  three  speakers 
on  the  program.  After  the 
speeches  had  been  given  and 
iliscussed,  the  session  was  turn¬ 
ed  over  to  Walter  de  Banke, 
Eniployinent  Manager,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  who 
led  a  round  table  discussion  on 
eniployinent  problems  in  the 
smaller  store. 


from  the  weekly  pay  envelope  of 
every  employee,  and  imagine  who 
will  be  questioned  about  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  reduced  pay.”  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  then  placed  the  responsibility 
for  explaining  this  deduction  from 
pay  to  employees  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  manager. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  predict 
the  need  of  enlarged  employment 
staffs  to  handle  these  new  responsi¬ 
bilities.  He  also  said  that  “probably 
the  greatest  contribution  manage¬ 
ment  can  make  is  to  impress  upon 
all  line  executives  the  realization 
and  appreciation  of  the  extent  of 
pre.sent  employment  problems.  With 
under.standing  usually  comes  co¬ 
operation.  Cooperation,  for  in- 
■stance,  in  leveling  out  the  efforts  of 
sales  promotion.  We  can  eliminate 
to  a  great  extent  the  sharp  peaks 


more  desirable  it  would  be  to  oper¬ 
ate  with  a  small,  well-trained  extra 
force,  that  could  be  given  steady 
employment,  than  to  call  into  our 
organization  for  a  week,  or  perhaps 
even  a  day,  two  or  three  hundred 
strangers,  giving  inefficient  service 
and  inaccurate  information,  en¬ 
dangering  the  good-will  of  our  reg¬ 
ular  customers. 

“Is  there  a  danger  that  some  of 
us  will  become  so  intense  in  our 
efforts  to  stabilize  employment  that 
we  shall  forget  standards?  If  there 
is  such  a  danger  we  should  think  the 
matter  through  now.  The  standard 
of  our  selection  of  applicants  for 
regular  jobs  will  remain  high  or 
probably  go  higher.  But  what  of 
our  efforts  to  keep  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  contingents  we  em¬ 
ploy?  Shall  we  try  to  use  experi¬ 
enced  toilet  articles  saleswomen  in 
our  housefurnishing  department  or 
put  coat  saleswomen  in  the  station¬ 
ery  department?  Shall  we  use 
wrappers  or  markers  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  order  department  ?  These 
may  be  extreme  cases,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  we  may  be  able  to  do  so  profit¬ 
ably.  But  merit  rating  systems  to 
the  contrary,  it  will  cost  us  more 
money  not  to  have  the  right  contin¬ 
gent  on  the  job,  the  contingent  who 
is  experienced,  and  can  produce 
most  efficiently.  It  may  be  hard  to 
convince  the  controller  of  this  view. 
The  possibility  of  saving  one  or  two 
percent  of  total  payroll  may  be  so 
compelling  to  him  that  pressure  may 
be  brought  to  l)ear  on  you  to  lower 
your  standards  in  this  respect. 
Don’t  do  it !  It  turns  profit  into 
loss.” 


Essentials  of  a  Good  Employment  Interview 

By  Annabell  Tufts 

Personnel  Director,  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  Alass. 

many  years,  progressive  has  had  the  training  of  store  back- 
‘  stores  have  been  improving  ground  and  understands  generally 
the  technique  of  employment.  They  the  needs  of  the  various  positions 
have  been  doing  it  by  putting  into  to  be  filled. 

the  position  of  interviewer  a  person  “This  person  is  going  to  be  more 
who  is  human,  understanding,  in-  under  fire  than  ever  before  under 
telligent,  adaptable,  flexible  and  who  the  Federal  and  State  Social  Se- 
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curity  j)rogram  and  its  many  in¬ 
surances.  One  of  the  main  objec¬ 
tives  is  to  curtail  failures  and  lalxjr 
turnover;  consequently,  the  demand 
for  an  even  more  professional, 
more  scientific  technique  is  being 
recognized  by  the  progressive  stores 
of  today. 

“'Phere  is  a  very  definite  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  interviewer.”  In  stressing 
this  difference  Miss  Tufts  pleaded 
for  more  time  in  which  to  inter¬ 
view  as  well  as  more  time  in  which 
the  interviewer  can  acquaint  herself 
with  her  store  needs  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  sjx'cific  jobs. 

“If  you  are  going  to  exix'ct  skill¬ 
ed  interviewing  in  your  store,  pro¬ 
vide  a  suitable  location  in  which  to 
carry  on  this  work.  Too  often  em¬ 
ployment  headquarters  are  tucked 
away  in  some  out  of  the  way  sjx)t 
in  the  store.  Needless  to  say  we 
must  consider  the  impression  upon, 
the  future  employees  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  surroundings  upon  the 
interviewer. 

“The  employnx'iit  department 
should  be  located  in  a  spot  closely 
connected  with  good  elevator  ser¬ 
vice.  Lighting  and  ventilation  are 
as  important,  if  not  more  so,  in  this 
de])artnx‘nt  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  store.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  since  this  department  is  where 
the  initial  impression  of  the  store  is 
made  upon  the  applicant,  who  hopes 
to  be  a  future  employee  of  the  store, 
the  complete  appearance  of  the  de¬ 
partment  is  of  prime  importance.” 
At  this  point  Miss  Tufts  described 
the  ideal  employment  office  with 
ample  space  for  lines  of  applicants 
to  form  and  pass  before  the  pre¬ 
liminary  interviewer,  with  a  private 
office  in  which  to  conduct  the  fol¬ 
low-up  interview.  She  also  ex¬ 
pressed  a  definite  “abhorrence  of 
signs  in  an  employment  office,”  such 
as  “No  Jobs  Open  Today.” 

“A  |X“rson  of  today  who  wishes 
to  make  her.self  valuable  as  an  em- 
liloyment  interviewer  and  to  devel¬ 
op  an  effective  technique,  can  not 
follow  the  cut  and  dried  methods 
of  the  past,  that  is,  merely  ascer¬ 
taining  the  fact  that  an  ajiplicant 
dearly  ‘loves  to  sell  kitchenware’, 
through  the  direct  question  and  an¬ 
swer  method.  Let  the  applicant 
talk.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
gaining  the  informatif)n  to  fit  the 
applicant  into  a  job.  or  helping  you 
decide  for  or  again.st  him.  Be  on 
the  alert  to  gain  from  what  he  says 
ideas  which  bear  on  this  fitness  for 
the  job.  Get  at  his  real  interests. 


W'hy  he  wants  this  particular  job? 
-Ask  him  to  give  his  reason  for 
choosing  your  store.  Why  he  left 
his  last  job?  Is  he  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility?  l)<x‘s  he  wish 
permanent  employment? 

“We  wish  the  applicant  to  Ixgin 
work  as  a  friend  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  interview’er  in  turn  must 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities,  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  joi)  to  be  filled — the 
rate  of  i)ay,  the  hours  required,  store 
]M)licies.  The  lx*st  as.set  of  an  em¬ 
ployment  department  is  a  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  and  faithfuhx'ss  to 
promi.ses  made.” 

Miss  Tufts  ended  with  sugge.st- 
ions  to  ])resent  enqdoynxMit  execu¬ 
tives  who  wish  to  inqjrove  their 
technique,  sonx*  of  which  were  the 


OST  of  you  think  you  use 

1*'  little  testing  in  employment 
or  promotion.  .Actually  all  organiza¬ 
tions  test  their  employees.  Mo.st  of 
them  test  them  on  the  job,  which 
means  that  they  have  to  train  them 
first,  and  then  find  out  whether  they 
can  do  the  work.  We  feel  at  Macy's 
that  formal  testing  to  supplement 
interviewing  is  very  valuable,  though 
still  in  its  infancy.  We  use  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tests  and  yet  we  feel  that  we 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of 
this  field. 

Use  of  Formal  Testing 

“\  sound  testing  program  should 
include  only  those  tests  which  do  a 
better  job  of  measuring  a  given  trait 
than  does  an  interview.  'Pests  are 
generally  slower  than  interviews ; 
they  are  more  dogmatic;  they  take 
into  consideration  only  characteris¬ 
tics  which  could  be  anticipated  ;  they 
cannot  supplant  jxrsonal  judgment, 
they  can  only  direct  it  along  certain 
litx's.  Contacts  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  are  ver\'  important ;  a  personal 
interview  is  the  best  work  sample. 
In  our  te.sting  program,  therefore, 
we  have  first  attempted  to  design 
tests  for  those  parts  of  the  store’s 
work  which  do  not  have  to  do  with 
contacts ;  and  although  we  have 
spent  considerable  time  and  money 
experimenting  with  personality  tests, 
reaction  tests,  and  similar  question¬ 
naires,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
found  a  real  measuring  stick  for  per¬ 


use  of  periodic  checks  on  the  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  the  employment 
office,  the  reading  of  lx)oks  and  per¬ 
sonnel  periodicals,  the  taking  of 
courses  in  psychology  and  vocation¬ 
al  guidance.  “The  final  proof  of  the 
progress  of  the  interviewer  lies  with¬ 
in  the  four  walls  of  your  own  store. 
If  you  have  a  satisfied  employee  who 
is  happy  in  his  surroundings,  who 
shows  decided  improvement  in  the 
work  he  was  chosen  for,  as  well  as 
a  satisfied  employer  who  feels  that 
he  is  getting  the  heartiest  coojxwa- 
tion  from  his  employees,  then  the 
interviewer  may  feel  assured  that 
though  she  may  not  be  the  jx'rfect 
interviewer,  she  is  at  least  making 
steady  progress  toward  her  goal, 
and  building  a  real  future  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  store.” 


sfinality  which  is  any  better  than  an 
interview. 

“In  general,  the  tests  that  we 
have  developed  are  those  which  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  largest  groups  of  people 
and  those  who  are  doing  the  same 
or  similar  work.”  Mr.  Bemis  then 
enumerated  some  of  the  jobs,  all 
non-selling,  for  w'hich  tlu'y  feel  they 
have  valid  tests. 

“In  the  selling  division,  the  tests 
which  have  proved  valid  have  been 
for  those  departments  where  factual 
knowledge  is  especially  important, 
such  as  the  book  department  and  the 
wine  and  lu|uor  department.  VVe 
also  have  tests  whose  value  has  not 
Ik'CU  proven,  and  which  we  do  not 
use  regularly,  for  many  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  piece  goods  departments,  such 
as  laces,  ribbons,  silks,  and  drapery 
materials.  W'e  have  tests  for  gro¬ 
cery  salesmen,  which  we  are  still 
doubtful  about.  We  do  not  use  yet 
any  test  for  selling  ability. 

“.A  test  to  be  most  valuable  must 
lx  able  to  lx  scored  exactly  and 
objectively.  Our  difficulty  with  mer¬ 
chandise  tests  has  been  that  the  type 
of  questions  that  we  asked  could  be 
answered  in  a  loose  or  Ixgging 
fashion,  which  required  subjective 
scoring.  'I'he  two  merchandise  tests 
that  we  have  had  success  with  are 
both  of  them  objective  tests. 

“Testing  frequently  involves  set¬ 
ting  up  in  the  Employment  Office 
conditions  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  department,  such  as  our  order 


All  Employment  Manager  Evaluates  Formal  Testing 
In  Selection  ami  Promotion 
By  Grosvenor  Beinis 

Einployiiient  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Ine.,  New  \ork 
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takers’  tests.”  The  speaker  went  on 
to  describe  their  method  of  admin¬ 
istering  a  pre-employment  test  for 
telephone  order  hoard  operators, 
which,  since  it  takes  a  week  to  train 
for  this  department,  results  in  defin¬ 
ite  expense  curtailment  through  the 
elimination  of  the  inaccurate,  non¬ 
routine  tyjx,'  of  applicant. 

“A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
expressed  in  tests  to  determine  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  tests  which  can  meas¬ 
ure  capacity  to  change  in  attitiule  of 
mind  when  .stepping  from  non-ex¬ 
ecutive  to  executive  responsibilities. 
There  are  tests  of  social  intelligence 
and  experimental  tests  of  ability  to 
change  attitudes.  The  latter  have 
been  used  chiefly,  as  far  as  I  know, 
only  in  j)sychological  laboratories. 
So  far  we  have  not  sufficient  fac¬ 
tual  evidence  in  the  department 
store  field  to  either  jjrove  or  dis- 
jirove  the  value  of  these  facts. 

‘‘At  Macy’s,  executives  are  tested 
with  the  Otis  I.Q. ;  an  arithmetic 
test;  the  Ishihara  color  vision  test: 
and  a  clerical  speed  and  accuracy 
test,  which  measures  the  ability  to 
detect  mistakes.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  vocabulary  test  may  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  this  battery, 
but  we  have  not  sufficient  facts  to 
prove  this  as  yet.”  As  proof  of  the 
increasing  use  of  tests  hy  stores,  Mr. 
Bemis  then  told  of  experimentation 
in  the  Boston  Store.  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Test  Administration 

‘‘Macy’s  Employment  Office  pre¬ 
sents  a  pretty  good  clinic  for  devel¬ 
oping  and  validating  tests.  A  small¬ 
er  store  must,  to  a  great  extent,  use 
the  results  obtained  by  larger  or¬ 
ganizations  or  specialists  in  the  field. 
Test  administrators  can  be  trained 
in  about  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  they  should  be  able  to  ad¬ 
minister  tests  according  to  certain 
predetermined  standards,  and  to 
score  the  results  accurately,  and  to 
compile  the  statistics  from  the  re¬ 
sults  which  should  permit  a  certain 
amount  of  evaluation  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  I  believe  that  the  validation 
of  tests  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  anyone  who  is  not  trained  in 
psychological  measurement. 

‘‘Any  testing  program  should  be 
evaluated  constantly  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  those  tests  which  cannot 
justify  their  existence.  To  say  that 
a  test  selects  for  a  given  job  and  not 
to  be  able  to  state  what  scores  will 
be  acceptable,  reduces  testing  to  a 
mere  ritual.  Norms  must  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  require¬ 


ments  of  the  job  or  the  conditions 
of  the  labor  market  change.  The 
testing  program  must  keep  pace 
with  the  organization. 

"The  value  of  a  test  should  be 
rated,  wherever  possible,  on  a  study 
of  the  performance  of  individuals 
who  were  tested  iK'fore  being  em¬ 
ployed.  The  reasons  for  this  are; 

( 1 )  There  are  usually  not  enough 
])oor  workers  already  on  the  job  to 
afford  a  valid  conqiarison  with  good 
workers.  (2)  W’ork  samples  are 
used  wherever  possible,  and  we  can¬ 
not  validate  the  test  on  employees 
who  have  had  varying  periods  of 
practice.  (3)  The  testing  of  em¬ 
ployees  within  an  organization  fre- 
(luently  arouses  suspicion. 

"It  has  been  found  that  some  of 
the  young  hopefuls,  whom  we  all 
know,  who  constantly  apply  for  a 
better  position  without  having  any 
of  the  qualifications  for  it.  are  apt 
to  be  a  little  less  boastful  about 
their  abilities  when  they  realize  that 
they  will  be  tested  before  Ix'ing  in¬ 
terviewed  for  a  better  job.” 

.\mong  his  suggestions  as  to 
places  where  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  testing  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  the  speaker  named  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Corporation  of  New  York 
City.  He  went  on  to  say.  ‘‘I  hope  I 
have  not  over-emphasized  the  im- 
jiortance  of  the  large  store  in  con¬ 
nection  with  testing.  I  spent  seven 
years  in  a  small  store,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  would  install  testing  in 
connection  with  employment  if  I 
went  back  there.  I  think  I  would 
begin  slowly,  using  perhaps  these 
tests  as  a  beginning: 

1.  A  general  clerical  test 

2.  Packing  test 

3.  Stenographic  test 

4.  Some  kind  of  a  mental  alertness 
test. 

I  think  I  would  endeavor  to  find  a 
psychologist  with  adequate  training, 
living  near  the  store.  I  would  try 
to  make  a  deal  with  him  to  validate 
the  statistics  which  my  routine  test¬ 
ers  could  accumulate  for  him.  In  a 
small  store,  probably  ten  or  fifteen 
hours  a  week  would  suffice  for  most 
of  the  year  for  this  work.  I  would 
use  tests  which  have  already  been 
prepared  and  validated  in  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  rather  than  attempt  to 
construct  tests  for  my  particular 
conditions.  It  would  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  psychologist  to  adapt 
the  tests  that  we  selected  to  the 
given  conditions,  so  as  to  get  as 
valid  results  as  possible.” 


Discussion 

Miss  Fagundus:  How  many  of 
the  applicants,  that  are  accepted  in 
interview,  are  later  rejected  through 
te.sts  ?” 

Mr.  Bciiiis:  "We  try  to  eliminate 
the  things  that  we  are  sure  of  first. 
Testing  comes  after  a  preliminary 
rail  interview  and  if  the  testing  is 
successful  then  the  applicant  goes  on 
for  a  longer  interview.” 

Mr.  Ford  (James  McCreery) ; 
“You  are  using  at  the  present  time 
standards  based  upon  your  own  ])ro- 
duction.  Have  you  made  a  conqjari- 
son  to  see  whether  Macy’s  standard 
of  efficiency  in  any  department  is 
the  best  possible  obtainable?” 

Mr.  Bemis:  "We  keep  changing 
our  requirements.  If  our  production 
has  increased  by  having  a  better 
selection  through  the  testing,  we 
rai.se  our  standards  again  for  selec¬ 
tion.” 

Miss  Fagundus :  I  have  been  told 
that  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link,  of  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Corporation,  is  in  the  au¬ 
dience.  I  wonder  if  we  may  hear 
from  Dr.  Link,  who,  as  you  know, 
wrote  a  very  interesting  article  on 
testing  in  the  January  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

Dr.  Link :  “A  great  deal  of  prog¬ 
ress  has  lieen  made  in  the  last  ten 
years  on  the  subject  of  testing  for 
personality  traits.  A  personality 
inventory  which  measures  four  per¬ 
sonality  traits  is  now  being  used  to 
the  extent  of  almost  a  half  million 
tests  a  year  in  hospitals,  social  insti¬ 
tutions  and  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  That  is  one 
of  the  tests  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  article. 

“The  difficulty  in  establishing 
such  tests  lies  not  as  much  in  the 
character  of  the  tests  as  in  our  own 
inability  to  define  or  measure  of 
what  a  good  personality  consists. 
We  have  formulated  our  ideas  in 
the  field  of  education  as  to  what  a 
smart  person  is.  We  can  give  peo¬ 
ple  examinations  in  those  things, 
just  as  Macy  have  so  successfully 
done  in  clerical  operations  and  pack¬ 
ing  operations,  but  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  not  done  is  to  codify 
with  equal  definiteness  what  are  the 
elements  that  enter  into  a  good  per¬ 
sonality.  That  is  the  work  that  psy¬ 
chologists  are  engaged  on  now. 

“So  far,  they  have  agreed  pretty 
well  on  four  sets  of  personality 
traits.  One  of  those  is  called  extro- 
versial  and  introversial,  by  which 
we  mean  simply  the  extent  to  which 
people  pay  attention  to  other  people 
rather  than  to  themselves.  One  of 
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bilitv  has  extended  and  is  now  a 
store-wide  function,  what  is  the  real 
function  of  the  training  <lepartnient 
in  this  system?  Frankly,  it  is  to  see 
that  those  to  whom  the  responsi- 
hility  has  l)een  delegated  actually  do 
the  joh."  The  hnyer  and  the  de¬ 
partment  sponsor  are  the  two  peojde 
most  in  m‘ed  of  help  from  the  train¬ 
ing  department,  according  to  iNIiss 
Gletne. 

“Our  real  test  in  joh  direction  is 
our  ability  to  supervise  the  current 
merchandise  training  delegated  to 
department  managers.  We  are  then 
dealing  with  a  world  of  personalities 
and  with  people  who  are  doing  a 
highly  successful  joh  of  buying  and 
.selecting,  with  many  who  consider 
this  training  work  just  an  ‘extra’  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Our  first  responsibility 
as  a  training  unit  is  to  measure  each 
dejwrtment  manager  according  to 
the  following:  Does  he  have  the 
proper  conception  of  the  importance 
of  training?  Does  he  train  eflfec- 
tively?  Does  he  possess  an  attitude 
of  open-mindedness  ? 

“Our  really  outstanding  depart¬ 
ment  managers  have  set  up  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  performance  that  should 
serve  as  a  real  goal  for  us  to  use 
as  a  measuring  stick  for  other  de- 
]>artments  in  the  store.  Here  is  a 
conscious  realization  that  depart¬ 
ment  training  and  leadership  is 
their  responsibility ;  that  the  success 
of  their  department  depends  on 
their  ability  to  direct,  inspire  and 
instruct.  Their  actual  training  is 
effective.  Informal  on-the-floor 
training  goes  on  every  day — per¬ 
haps  helping  a  new  j^erson  with  a 
sale,  patting  a  person  on  the  back 
for  making  a  ‘real’  sale,  asking 
al)out  customer  reactions  to  certain 
new  purcha.ses.  An  attitude  of 
open-mindedness  exists.  They  are 
always  eager  for  help  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  They  welcome  constructive 
criticism.  Because  the.se  conditions 
are  so  ideal,  very  little  of  our  train¬ 
ing  time  is  needed  here.  Here, 
training  is  a  successful  reality. 

“In  our  average  departments 
there  is  not  as  keen  leadership  nor 
as  conscious  a  realization  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  training.  These  depart¬ 
ments  do  a  fairly  consistent  job  of 
holding  meetings  regularly  but  their 
meetings  lack  imagination  and 
spark.  By  suggestion,  by  looking 
up  outside  material  for  them  and  by 
urging  the  use  of  more  and  varied 
illustrative  content  we  trv  to 
strengthen  this  weakness.  They  do 
a  fairly  good  job  of  informal  train¬ 
ing  and  we  encourage  them  to  do 


more  because  of  the  excellent  effect 
on  the  group.  They  accept  sugges¬ 
tions  readily  and  on  the  whole  do 
a  satisfactory  jjiece  of  work. 

"In  our  third  group  we  get  into 
our  problem  cases.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  'busiest’  buyers  in  the  store, 
not  actually,  just  mentally.  ‘No,  I 
can’t  do  any  training  next  week, 
hut  I’m  having  such  and  such  spe¬ 
cial  rei)resentative  here,  maybe  he 
will  give  a  talk.’  Then  comes  in¬ 
ventor}'.  and  then  trips  to  New 
^'ork,  etc.  etc.  After  sufficient  time 
and  they  run  out  of  excuses,  we 
discover  that,  often  due  to  some  in- 
hcM'ent  weakness,  they  run  away 
from  their  re.sponsibility.  Their 
weaktiess  is  usually  an  inability  to 
express  themselves,  or  a  fear  of 
standing  before  a  group.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  require  a  great  deal  of  en- 
cotiragement  and  assurance  and  we 
ttsually  begin  by  asking  them  to  do 
informal  lloor  training,  later  we 
hold  a  few  meetings  for  them  and 
ask  them  to  add  a  few  remarks. 

“Fortunately,  our  final  group  is 
very  small  in  numher.  'I'hese  buy¬ 
ers  arc  actually  o])posed  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  training,  they  .seem  to  re¬ 
sent  it  as  an  intrusion  on  their 
rights.  Often,  their  chance  remarks 
offer  the  best  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
cussing  training  jM-oblems  with 
these  individuals.  Flattery  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  approach  to  this  type — ‘You 
have  such  a  well  informed  depart¬ 
ment,  how  do  you  do  it?’  Incident¬ 
ally  we  might  offer  a  suggestion, 
has  he  ever  tried  this  or  that  ?  And 
if  he  thinks  we  are  iK)t  usurping  his 
authority,  he  might  accept  it. 


“Having  selected  a  training  staff 
with  teaching  qualifications  and 
definite  academic  rcfiuirements,  are 
we  helping  them  to  make  the  proper 
tr.ansition  to  this  new  business  ex¬ 
perience?  Are  they  prepared  for  a 
situation,  such  as  ours,  where  only 
18%  of  their  time  is  devoted  to 
teaching  and  82%  is  unassigned, 
without  wasting  this  time?  How 
much  time  should  be  devoted  to  re- 
s(‘arch.  preparation  and  study?  Are 
we  devoting  too  much  time  to  office 
work  to  the  exclusion  of  sufficient 
tloor  supervision?’’  The  speaker 
then  challenged  the  ability  of  the 
average  training  executive  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  supervise  effectively. 

“I  stress  this  phase  of  the  work 
for  several  reasons — first,  our  job 
of  training  is  becoming  less  and  less 
direct  teaebing  and  more  and  more 
supervisory  in  character;  .second, 
hecause  I  believe  we  have  failed  to 
set  up  any  very  definite  require¬ 
ments  on  ‘How  to  supervise’  or 
‘How  to  observe’;  third,  because 
while  on  the  floor  we  are  severely 
scored  by  others  in  that  ‘we  don’t 
seem  to  be  doing  anything’.  Can’t 
we  change  this  attitude  to,  ‘We  are 
doing  something?’ 

“Each  department  and  each  per¬ 
sonality  is  a  problem  in  itself.  But 
if  we  know  our  problem,  recognize 
it  and  remain  fair  and  unbiased  in 
our  judgment,  if  we  have  patience, 
our  realization  of  successful  store- 
wdde  training  will  be  achieved.  In 
time  our  level  of  performance  will 
move  up  and  our  percentage  of  illu¬ 
sion  will  move  down.” 


Case  Studies  in  Training 

By  Caroline  Spalding 

Training  Director,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitl.shurgh,  Pa. 


^^TAURIXC  the.se  last  years  our 

-Lr  jwoblem  has  not  been  essen¬ 
tially  <lifferent.  But  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  the  work  with  half  the 
number  of  jiersons.  In  order  to  make 
our  efforts  ])rofitable  we  have  ques¬ 
tioned  our  ]>lans.  ‘Will  this  make 
it  easier  for  the  customer  to  buy, 
and  make  her  want  to  buy  more  in 
otir  store?’  ‘Will  that  help  our  eni- 
])loyees  to  jtroduce  more  or  to  be 
more  effective  ?’ 

"Needs  determine  what  the  plans 
shall  be.”  ^liss  Spalding  then  re¬ 
viewed  resources  for  determining 
needs  such  as.  “listening  in”  on  per¬ 
sonnel.  analyzing  shopping  reports 
and  cu.stomer  surveys,  and  studying 


the  store’s  merchandise  and  promo¬ 
tion  plans. 

“We  have  adopted  three  rather 
well-defined  ways  to  accomplish  our 
objectives.  They  are  the  Task  Plan, 
the  Self-Development  Training  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  use  of  the  Case  Method 
with  group  action  for  definite  ac¬ 
complishment.  They  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  consistently  and  for  us  they 
have  proven  to  be  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  and  productive  of  results. 

“The  Task  Plan,  evolved  out  of 
the  re-adju.stment  period,  is  in  brief 
the  assignment  of  a  certain  task  to 
the  individual.  This  must  be  work¬ 
ed  out  by  the  employee,  thus  prov¬ 
ing  to  us  what  he  knows.  System 
essentials,  job  mechanics,  and  stand- 
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anl  practices  are  adapted  to  this 
method.  These  routines  are  put  in 
<|ue.stion  form  or  check  lists.  They 
must  be  answered  by  the  jierson 
either  before  fjoiii"  on  the  job  or 
durinjf  the  initial  training  period.” 
.\s  concrete  examples,  the  speaker 
described  a  test  for  reinstated  sales- 
])e(i])le.  quizzes  for  llooriuen  on  sys¬ 
tem,  etc.  She  said,  ‘"rhe  most  satis- 
fvin»;  outj^rowth  of  the  Task  Plan 
is  that  it  encourajjes  so  many  per¬ 
sons  to  take  an  active  part  in  niak- 
ini;  and  carrying  out  their  own  pro¬ 
gram  for  self-development  beyond 
what  is  reqtiired. 

“d'his  introduces  our  second  aim. 
We  promote  our  Self  Training  plan 
bv  iniblicity  and  display,  but.  main- 
ly,  by  personal  intere.st  in  the  indi- 
vlilual’s  needs.  Some  ])eople  like  to 
do  organized  college  work  recjuir- 
ing  ])reparation  and  assignments  on 
retail  subjects.  To  them  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  local  college  courses.  Then 
for  those  young  junior  executives 
who  have  taken  courses,  but  who 
still  seek  self-improvement,  there  is 
the  Retail  Forum.  They  plan  their 
own  meetings,  invite  their  own 
s]>eakers,  and  assign  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  a  talk  on  current  problems.  An 
outstanding  feature  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  is  the  discussion  which  follows. 

"In  carrying  out  our  third  objec¬ 
tive,  the  improvement  of  our  tech- 
nicpie  through  the  case  method,  we 
are  fortunately  located  in  Pittsburgh 
where  the  Research  Bureau  for  Re¬ 
tail  Training  furnishes  us  with  an 
abundance  of  valuable  case  material. 
It  takes  a  semi-annual  snapshot  of 
us.  a  composite  photograph  of  the 
opinions  of  customers.  Like  every 
l)hotogra])h.  our  defects  and  our 
iH'st  features  stand  out  for  the 
world  to  .see.  It  shows  how  the  cus- 
tf»mer  rates  us  in  conqiarison  with 
our  competition.  When  we  find  a 
weakness,  we  give  it  prominence  in 
all  of  our  training  classes. 

“.^fter  one  survey  of  consumers’ 
attitude  toward  our  store  we  select¬ 
ed  a  group  of  our  Ix'st  sales]X‘ople 
from  every  department  to  discuss 
the  weaknesses  found.  They  all 
agreed  that  their  own  success  had 
come  alxjut  in  doing  this  or  that  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  their  customer  and 
what  she  would  like.  They  handled 
the  customer  as  an  individual,  so 
the  answer  was.  in  bri^f.  ‘Get  a 
clientele.’  This  fits  into  the  general 
-scheme  of  our  business.  Ours  is  a 
city  where  we  cannot  depend  on 
transient  trade,  either  in  winter  or 
summer.  Ours  is  a  store  which  is 
not  e.specially  promotional.  It  is 
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consistent,  too,  with  our  wage  i)ay- 
ment  idau.  We  put  our  salespeople 
into  business  for  them.selves.  and  if 
they  make  good  they  get  their  ])rof- 
its  at  ‘bonus  time.’  So  ever  since, 
we  have  stimulated  and  consciously 
trained  our  sales  organization  to 
build  up  a  following.  AVays  for 
kee])ing  customers’  lists,  and  meth- 


( The  demonstration  consisted  of  a  sale 
followed  by  an  interview.  In  a  selling 
•lepartment,  the  salesperson,  supposedly 
employed  four  weeks  before.  soUl  a  lamp 
to  the  training  supervisor,  as  customer. 
In  the  interview  scene,  the  training  sup¬ 
ervisor  analyzed  the  sale  for  selling 
techni(|ne,  merchandise  knowledge,  use 
oi  price  and  suggestive  selling.  Her 
method  of  interview  demonstrated  clear¬ 
ly  the  importance  of  the  interviewer’s 
friendly,  helpful  attitude  toward  the  em¬ 
ployee,  the  value  of  encouraging  the 
salesperson  to  criticize  her  own  selling 
method  and  knowledge.) 

Disou.ssion 

Mr.  McCormick  (L.  Bamberg¬ 
er)  :  I  have  been  asked,  as  Train¬ 
ing  Director  of  our  store,  to  analyze 
our  demoii-stration.  ^lay  I  simply 
say  that  if  we  have  in  this  demon¬ 
stration  been  able  to  show  you  that 
training — which,  after  all,  is  leader¬ 
ship,  and  leadership  is  training — 
can  l)e  done  by  suggest  ioti.  and  that 
if  between  the  executive  and  the 
employee  there  can  be  dignity,  de¬ 
cency  and  friendliness.  I  feel  that 
we  shall  have  left  with  you  a  defi¬ 
nite  challenge. 

"One  of  the  measurements  of  a 
tiling  of  this  sort  must  certainly  be 
in  the  minds  of  our  employees. 
When  planning  this  demonstration, 
1  told  your  program  committee  that 
1  thought  it  would  be  very  valuable 
if  we  could  iiersuade  some  sales- 
jicrson  frruu  another  store  to  sit  in 
the  audience  and  give  us  her  reac¬ 
tions.  I  was  told  before  tliis  meet¬ 
ing  started  that  a  young  lady  was 
glad  to  come  here  and  give  her  re¬ 
actions  to  this  presentation.  I  now- 
ask  Miss  Michaels,  of  Abraham  & 
Straus,  to  start  the  discussion.” 

Miss  Michaels:  "I  am  quite  sure 
that  all  salespeople  interviewed  in 
that  way  would  feel  they  were  get¬ 
ting  a  liberal  education  in  salesman¬ 
ship.  Yet,  personally,  I  felt  that  the 
information  was  not  quite  complete 
enough,  nor  was  this  ])articular 
salesgirl  encouraged  to  obtain  fur- 


ods  of  following  up  their  customers 
are  suggested,  but  more  often  each 
jx'fson  is  encouraged  to  use  his  own 
initiative  in  this.  Much  to  our  grati¬ 
fication  when  meetings  were  being 
held  with  our  salesforce,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  only  one  or  two  per¬ 
cent  <lid  not  have  a  definite  plan  for 
building  up  their  following.” 


ther  information  regarding  other 
stock,  other  lamps  or  shades  in  her 
deiiartment.  The  training  super¬ 
visor  might  have  told  her  to  ask 
her  sponsor  about  other  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  same  de])artment,  so  that 
she  could  apjdy  her  training  to  all 
])arts  of  the  stock.  She  might  also 
have  suggested  that  she  re.ad  maga¬ 
zines  on  home  furnishings,  in  which 
she  could  find  hel])ful  suggestions, 
and  which  would  give  her  confi¬ 
dence  when  talking  to  customers.  I 
also  think  the  summary  was  too 
general.  She  might  have  applied  it 
more  definitely  to  the  merchandise 
in  the  department  and  the  sales¬ 
clerk  would  have  found  it  more 
helpful.” 

Miss  Bunjer:  "I  think  we  all  ap¬ 
preciate  getting  that  point  of  view. 
In  closing  the  interview  there  might 
have  been  added  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  on  her  future  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Although.  I  think  we  all 
agree  it  was  very  interesting,  and 
l)articularly  that  it  was  very  friend¬ 
ly.  which  is  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant.” 

Mrs.  Brandoxv:  "We  believe  in 
fairness  to  all  employees,  wliether 
the  employee  be  a  buyer,  a  sales- 
])erson.  a  ca.shier,  a  packer  or  an 
elevator  operator.  They  are  all  em- 
l)loyees,  they  are  all  on  the  payroll. 
A  job  standard  .should  aheays  be  set 
iK-fore  a  rating  is  given.  In  other 
words,  to  rate  this  salesperson — and 
that  is  just  what  this  training  in¬ 
structor  from  BamlxTger’s  was  do¬ 
ing  during  the  interview — lx*fore 
any  training  had  been  given,  would 
have  been  unfair.  The  training  was 
given  first,  and  then  four  weeks 
later  the  rating  was  given.  Xow 
that  is  fair  enough  with  the  sales- 
]x>rson. 

"A  wave  of  sympathy,  and  it  was 
nothing  short  of  a  wave,  swept  over 
tliis  convention  yesterday  after  the 
talk  of  the  salesperson  at  the  Lead¬ 
ership  Session.  I  was  caught  in  that 
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Store  M  a  n  a  f;  e  m  e  n  t  :  Personnel 


wave  myself  but  I  have  recovered 
enougli  to  hope  that  my  hea{l  is 
working  now  as  well  as  my  heart. 
It  came  to  me  as  Miss  (iletne  was 
talking  today,  “Why  does  not  a 
wave  of  symj)athy  like  that  sweep 
over  this  room  for  the  buyers  who 
are  untrained?”  What  right  have 
we  to  leave  them  untrained?  They 
need  our  sympathy,  they  need  our 
understanding,  they  need  our  help 
just  as  much  as  Uertha  Speer  needs 
it.  'I'hey  are  just  as  eager  tf)  stay 
on  the  ])ayroll,  their  aml)itions  are 
just  as  clear  in  their  minds  as  Miss 
Speer’s  were  and  are.  Buyers  are 
no  diffen'nt.  Tliey  are  jx'ople.  .\n 
untrained  buyer  is  just  as  helpless 
as  an  untrained  sales]K“rson.  and 


until  a  training  executive  acquires 
that  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  to- 
wtird  her,  he  had  better  not  attempt 
to  train  either  her  or  througli  her. 

“ALso,  would  it  not  be  just  as  un¬ 
fair  to  rate  the  buyer  who  has  been 
given  no  training  as  it  would  be  to 
rate  the  salesperson  who  had  been 
given  no  training? 

“Believing  that  to  be  true  we  fol¬ 
low  our  initial  training  of  buyers 
with  a  twenty-hotir  course  in  iu*r- 
sonnel  supervision.  Recently,  a 
buyer  was  apj)ointed  in  our  store. 
.She  was  given,  first,  initial  training 
in  her  job.  (If  course,  during  her 
training  she  was  handling  people. 
Had  she  been  given  a  rating  on  the 
way  she  had  handled  people  during 


that  period,  it  would  have  Ix'en  a 
low  rating  because  she  had  not  yet 
had  explained  to  her  our  standard 
for  handling  personnel.  But  now, 
during  the  past  ten  weeks  our  per¬ 
sonnel  policy  has  been  explained  to 
her,  and  1  Ixlieve  accejited  by  her. 
because  during  this  interval  her 
technique  has  changed.  W  hen  the 
ten  weeks  of  training  are  up,  then. 
I  think,  is  the  time  for  her  to  be 
rated.  She  should  by  that  tinu- 
know  what  our  standard  is,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  then  we  will  have 
something  to  talk  about.  'I'o  rate 
executives  any  more  than  you  would 
rate  non-executives  bc'fore  you  have 
set  vour  standanl  dix's  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  fair." 


•  Tlie  Film  as  a  Tool  of  Training  and  Management  • 


Tllb?  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Georgia  F.  W’ittich,  Training 
Director,  Stix.  Baer  &  Fuller 
Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  served  as 
chairman.  In  her  introductory  re¬ 
marks,  Miss  W'ittich  jiointed  out : 

1.  That  the  large  attendance  at  this 
meeting  verified  the  conviction 
of  the  program  committee  that 
there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
stores  today  in  films  as  training 
tools. 

2.  That  exorbitant  expense  of  pro¬ 
ducing  or  using  films,  as  an  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  past,  is  gradually 
disappearing  through  the  effort 
of  industries  which  now  recog¬ 
nize  their  value  in  promoting  a 
product. 

3.  That  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  as  to  the  type  of  films 
most  effective  in  training,  the 
movie  talkie  which  most  nearlv 
approximates  that  seen  “in  the 
cinema  around  the  corner.”  and 
the  still  film  synchronized  with 
sound  which  carries  a  story  to 
the  ear  but  fixes  a  story  to  the 
eye. 

4.  That  the  two  films  shown  at  this 
session  were  the  best  available 
examples  of  these  types,  and 
woukl  serve  admirably  in  stimu¬ 
lating  discussion  afterwards  from 
which  the  experience  and  needs 
of  stores  could  be  determined. 

The  two  films  were  then  shown. 
The  first,  “The  Art  of  Selling,”  was 
a  movie  talkie  on  the  subject  of 
salesmanship,  taken  from  the  Psy- 
schoscope  which  was  a  dramatiza¬ 


tion  of  cu.stomer-tyix“  atialysis  made 
last  year  by  a  large  store.  The  sec- 
(»nd.  “The  Seven  Wonders  of 
Wool,"  was  a  talking  slide  film  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Associated  Wool  In¬ 
dustries. 

Discussion 

In  the  open  forum  and  discussion 
which  followed,  the  following  points 
were  made  from  the  floor : 

1.  To  be  effective,  films  for  train¬ 
ing  must  be  no  lotiger  than 
twenty  minutes.  Both  films 
shown  were  considered  too 
lengthy,  inviting  fatigue  to  their 
audience. 

2.  Both  films  were  considered  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  content.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  training 
])rogram  extending  over  several 
meetings  might  be  built  around 
each. 

2.  The  language  of  films  must  not 
be  too  complex  for  the  average 
pc-rson.  The  level  of  formal  edu¬ 
cation  in  selling  personnel  is  not 
high,  and  films  must  be  keyed 
accordingly. 

4.  Exaggeration  of  conduct  in  de- 
velo]nng  a  point  must  not  be 
carried  too  far  in  films.  The 
average  employee  wishes  to 
identify  himself  with  characters 
filmed  and  will  not  do  this  if  the 
ridiculous  is  permitted  to  enter 
in  beyond  a  point  of  reasonable 
emphasis. 

5.  Films  are  not  a  substitute  for 
teaching  or  training,  they  are 
entirely  supplementary.  Proper¬ 
ly  used,  they  employ  noveltv  and 


change  in  manner  t)f  presenta¬ 
tion. 

().  Stores  can  profitably  emi)U)y 
their  own  films  to  solve  a  local 
problem.  One  store  was  able  to 
measure  definitely  results  in  re¬ 
ducing  wrong  addresses  through 
the  use  of  its  own  film,  which, 
although  it  was  not  as  technically 
jx'rfect  as  tho.se  shown  at  this 
meeting,  served  the  local  need 
of  the  store  at  not  too  great  an 
expense. 

7.  Films  become  dated  very  quick¬ 
ly.  In  jdanning  tbe  production 
of  one,  it  should  be  remembered 
to  keep  to  a  minimum  all  props 
and  costumes  that  change  in 
fashion  quickly. 

8.  Manufacturers  who  propose  to 
film  the  processes  by  which  their 
product  is  j^roduced  should  lx‘ 
warned  to  eliminate  entirely  pro¬ 
motion  and  propaganda  for  their 
firm,  if  they  wish  to  have  the 
films  acceptable  to  stores.  The 
wool  film  shown  was  considered 
ideal  from  this  angle  since  it 
was  the  work  of  ati  assc^ciated 
group  of  manufacturers,  and  as 
such  emphasized  only  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

9.  It  was  felt  that  the  immediate 
future  of  films  should  Ixi  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  fields  of  non¬ 
selling.  such  as  wrapping  and 
packing,  and  toward  the  process¬ 
es  by  which  merchandise  such 
as  dresses,  coats  and  chairs  are 
made — in  an  attempt  to  exploit 
to  the  full  all  romance  beliind 
merchandise  that  stores  sell. 
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Packaging  and  Private  Brands 


Ax  innovation  at  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention  was  the  session  devoted 
to  an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
])ackaging  and  private  brands  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  Sales  i’romo- 
tion  Division  meetings.  Addresses 
by  keen  students  of  the  subject  of 
the  advantage  to  retail  stores  in  de¬ 
veloping  consumer  interest  in  priv¬ 
ate  store  brands  proved  invaluable 
to  retail  merchants  who  are  giving 


serious  consideration  to  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Presided  over  by  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  David  Uvens,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  J.  H.  Ivey 
&  Co., Charlotte,  N.  C.,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  private  brands  to  the  retail 
trade  was  tersely  presented  by 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president, 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Packaging  Committee,  XRDGA. 


Why  Is  Packaging  Important  for  1934? 

By  Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Vice-President,  Kuufmunn  Department  Stores,  Ine.,  Pittsburgh 


SUMMARIZING  these  advant¬ 
ages,  Mr.  Wolf  said  a  store  sell¬ 
ing  its  own  brand  can  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  a  better  article  for  the  same 
])rice;  or  the  same  quality  for  a 
lower  price  or  make  a  better  profit, 
as  it  may  elect.  Through  a  private 
brand  the  store  has  control  of  the 
quality  of  the  article  while  it  has 
not  of  the  other  fellow’s  brand.  The 
retail  store  is  in  a  ])osition  to  select 
from  products  of  all  manufacturers 
the  one  of  highest  quality  for  its  own 
])ackaging,  instead  of  being  limited 
to  (|uality  of  certain  manufacturers’ 
brands.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
building  a  repeat  demand  for  its  own 
merchandise  through  its  own  brand ; 
in  an  exclusive  arrangement,  or  the 
development  of  an  unsatisfactory 


watch  the  profits  come  in,”  he  prom¬ 
ised. 

'I'here  are  many  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  the  store  can  give 
the  prestige  of  its  good  name — ^to¬ 
gether  with  the  scientific  evaluation 
of  some  recognized  and  well-known 
testing  laboratory.-  It  is  Mr.  Wolf’s 
ojiinion  that  there  are  many  articles 
for  which  stores,  because  of  local 
conditions,  are  in  a  better  position 


Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Newly  elected  Director  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

to  prescrilte  specifications,  than  some 
one  removed  from  it.  “Creative 
merchandising — that  is  the  crying 
need  todav,”  he  concluded. 


Better  Packaging 

By  Ann  Swainsoii 
Montgoiiierv  Ward  &  Co. 


Discussing  her  experiences  without  an  inferiority  conqdex  and 

during  two  and  a  half  years  de-  say,  “this  is  Smith’s  wallpaper 
1  .  .1  11.  _  1  '  .  .  >» 


voted  to  the  nroblem  of  better 


promotional  policy,  either  of  which 
may  force  a  retailer  to  discontinue 
a  line  for  which  it  has  created  a 
profitable  demand.  A  store  should 
capitalize  on  its  own  name  in  its  own 
community,  he  said.  It  is  in  a  better 
jKtsition  than  the  national  advertiser 
to  sjx'iid  wisely  in  its  own  communi- 


l)ackaging  while  with  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Miss  Swainson  told 
of  her  efforts  to  simplify  packaging 
in  type  of  container,  in  the  name 
and  the  descriptive  information  con¬ 
tained  on  the  box.  especially  on  re¬ 
lated  articles  from  the  same  depart¬ 
ment,  such  as  housewares.  The  old 


Too  much  copy,  she  went  on, 
makes  for  a  very  cluttery  illegible 
result,  emphasizing  the  mistake  of 
using  too  much  copy,  believing  that 
customers  will  reacl  it.  Lean  toward 
the  cleaner,  sim])ler  package,  she 
urged.  Miss  .Swainson  saicl,  while 
she  recognized  that  there  are  two 


ty  money  appropriated  for  advertis¬ 
ing  branded  merchandise.  Also  the 
store  avoids  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
motional  stagnation,  while  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  ])rivate  brands  jire- 
cludes  store  initiative. 

.Stressing  the  value  of  a  good 
name  to  a  retailer.  Mr.  Wolf  said 
that  most  retailers  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  importance  of  it.  Except 
at  anniversary  time,  he  pointed  out, 
most  retailers  fail  to  evaluate  it 
projicrly.  The  struggle  of  profit 
making,  he  said,  emphasizes  the 
power  and  prestige  of  a  store’s  good 
name — its  own  Ijrand.  Dramatize 
your  brand,  he  advocated,  through 
smart  packaging,  keen  advertising 
and  careful  sales-training.  “And 


l)ackages  which  she  displayed,  she 
said  looked  cluttery — a  .sort  of  mess 
— each  one  different  from  the 
others.  In  some  cases  the  j)ackage 
came  from  the  manufacturer  of 
the  merchandise.  “He  may  have 
changed  it  little  for  the  retailer”,  she 
said,  “or  the  buyer  might  have  had 
an  idea  and  fixed  it  a  little.  With  the 
result — all  sort  of  odds  and  ends.” 

Miss  Swain.son,  referring  to 
trade-marks,  said  some  the  tricky 
one  were  beautiful  examples  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  hide  or  submerge  the  ac¬ 
tual  organization  which  is  putting 
it  out.  “How  much  beter  it  is,”  she 
said,  “to  1k'  sure  fir.st  of  all  of  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
package  and  then  come  right  out 


sides  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  use  pictures  on  packages, 
nevertheless,  she  thinks  a  package 
is  more  convineng  if  it  does  not  have 
.some  fancy  jucture  on  it.  Touching 
on  the  subject  of  changing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  antiquated  packages,  she 
pointed  to  a  number  of  instances 
where  manufacturers  did  not  fear 
the  loss  of  patronage  when  they 
thought  it  was  time  to  change  the 
appearance  of  their  article.  Where 
different  qualities  of  the  same  arti¬ 
cle  are  packagetl,  she  advocated  us¬ 
ing  sim])le  and  direct  names  in  de¬ 
scribing  them,  with  the  same  motif 
on  related  articles,  though  sizes  and 
shapes  may  vary. 
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How  Can  Smaller  Volume  Stores  Develop  Private  Brands? 

By  M.  J.  Greenebaum 

Vice-President,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  New  \ork 


is  obvious”,  said  Mr.  Greene- 

J-baum,  “that  any  store,  whether 
of  smaller  or  larger  volume,  must 
decide  first  what  percentage  and  in 
what  departments  it  intends  to  fea¬ 
ture  advertised  brands  Ixdore  it  can 
decide  whether  it  wishes  to  develop 
private  brands  and  to  what  extent.” 

Mr.  Greenebaum  then  set  forth 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
stores  of  advertised  brands,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Advantages  of  Advertised  Brands 

A — Advertised  brands  will  in¬ 
crease  turnover.  This  means  more 
volume  on  a  given  investment. 

B — Advertised  brands  are  easier 
to  sell.  This  means  salespeople  will 
be  required  to  use  less  selling 
effort. 

C — Advertised  brands  will  give 
certain  types  of  stores  background 
and  a  certain  degree  of  prestige. 
This  latter  applies  to  medium  and 
more  popular  priced  stores. 

D — The  establishment  of  adver¬ 
tised  brands  affects  favorably  the 
consumer  acceptance  of  merchan¬ 
dise  advertised  throughout  the  store. 

Disadvantages  of  Advertised  Brands 

A — Advertised  brands  usually  do 
not  provide  very  satisfactory  mark¬ 
ups. 

B — .Advertised  brands  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  price  competition. 

C — Advertised  brands  do  not 
build  the  store’s  individuality. 

D — The  promotion  of  advertised 
brands  carries  with  it  a  future  diffi¬ 
culty  should  brands  or  agencies  be 
changed. 

Dividing  stores  into  three  general 
classifications.  Mr.  Greenebaum 
said  that  the  first,  or  high  grade 
store  has  less  reason  for  featuring 
nationally  known  brands,  than  the 
other  two  types,  namely ;  the  medi¬ 
um  and  popular  priced  store  and 
the  strictly  popular  priced  store.  He 
also  said  that  nationally  known 
brands  are  more  necessarv  in  cer¬ 
tain  departments  that  in  others. 
Continuing,  he  said. 

“The  medium  and  popular  priced 
store  lends  itself  to  the  promotion 
of  a  greater  amount  of  nationally 
advertised  merchandise  which  is  of 
assistance  to  it  in  building  up  its 
background  or  for  trading-up  pur¬ 
poses.  However,  the  problem  is  one 


that  must  lx“  determined  depart- 
mentally  if  the  store  looks  forward 
to  building  its  own  reputation.  In 
this  type  of  store,  very  frequently 
the  highest  priced  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  a  department  is  a  nationally 
advertised  line  while  volume  price 
lines  and  correspondingly  increased 
sales  efforts  are  put  behind  the 
medium  priced  lines  and  private 
brands. 

“In  the  third  type  or  strictly 
popular  priced  stores  in  which  we 
miglit  include  many  of  tlie  cliain 
stores,  nationally  advertised  lines 
are  used  in  a  great  i)ercentage  of 
cases  to  prove  to  the  public  that  all 
the  merchandise  in  the  store  is  of 
gootl  cpiality  despite  the  low  prices 
which  may  prevail.  Advertised 


OXE  of  the  most  important  points 
made  by  Mr.  Pollock,  was  that 
impulse  purchases  constitute  42% 
of  all  the  items  bought  by  custom¬ 
ers  and,  he  added,  “they  are  unin¬ 
tended  purchases  brought  about  by 
display.” 

Air.  Pollock  emphasized  one  of 
the  theories  of  retail  merchandising 
which  has  to  do  with  selling  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  much  merchandise  as  pos¬ 
sible  once  she  enters  the  store.  Im¬ 
pulse  buying,  he  said,  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  this  theory. 

Other  interesting  figures  dis¬ 
closed  by  Mr.  Pollock  (resulting 
from  a  survey  made  in  large  New 
York  stores)  indicated  that  62.3% 
of  all  people  interviewed  bouglit 
something  in  addition  to  what  they 
had  planned  to  buy  when  they  came 
to  the  store;  75%  of  all  items 
bought  on  impulse  were  produced 
by  displays  of  which  20%  were 
bought  because  of  signs  and  other 
factors,  such  as  suggestive  selling, 
crowds  around  bargain  tables,  etc. 

Mr.  Pollock  enumerated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors  which  tend  to  make 
for  successful  packaging. 

1.  The  package  should  aim  to  es¬ 
tablish  brand  preference  and 
should  imply  cf)ntrolled  quality 
standards. 

2.  The  ])ackage  should  enhance  the 


brands  are  als(t  used  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  this  type  of  store  at  cut 
prices  to  prove  to  the  consumer  that 
the  underselling  policy  which  cer¬ 
tain  stores  advertise  so  extensively 
prevails  throughout  all  of  their  de¬ 
partments.” 

After  discussing  the  effect  on  re¬ 
tailing  of  price  maintenance  legisla¬ 
tion  as  enacted  in  several  states,  he 
suggested  private  brands  to  offset 
this  intiuence.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
Greenebaum  said:  “I  feel  sure  that 
in  the  near  future  the  retailers  will 
become  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  develoj^ing  private 
brands  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
they  have  Ix-en  up  to  tlie  present 
time  and  tliat  working  together  with 
the  other  stores  in  their  group  and 
through  their  office,  very  valuable 
residts  will  accrue  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  stores'  volume  as  well 
as  its  general  f)peration.” 


appearance  of  the  merchandise 
and  make  it  more  attractive  to 
the  customer. 

3.  The  package  should  guarantee 
fresh,  unsoiled  merchandise. 

4.  The  package  should  actually 
help  sell  the  merchandise. 

5.  Combination  units,  such  as  a 
bath  unit,  can  be  more  readily 
sold  if  packaged. 

6.  .\  ])ackage  in  certain  cases  can 
suggest  a  gift  atmosphere — such 
as  for  Christmas,  Alother’s  Day, 
Father’s  Day,  Easter,  etc. 

Mr.  Pollock  pointed  out  that  “it 
is  a  tedious  process  to  educate  the 
salespeople  to  the  advantages  and 
the  selling  points  of  all  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  store.  Packages  with 
the  sales  story  printed  on  them  help 
the  sales  girl  to  sell  the  customer. 
Frequently  the  package  itself  sells 
the  article  even  Ixfore  the  girl  serves 
the  customer.” 

Air.  Pollock  claimed  that  the 
greatest  drawback  to  faster  prog¬ 
ress  in  retail  packages  is  that  re¬ 
tailers  are  apt  to  over-emphasize 
the  element  of  increased  cost. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  he 
cited  examples  of  retailers  selling 
more  items  at  higher  prices  after 
the  items  had  been  clothed  with  well 
designed  packaging. 


The  Package  as  an  Aid  to  Iminilse  Sales 
By  AI.  C.  Pollock 

Promotion  Manager,  Dupont  Cellophane  Co.,  New  York 
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Packages  in  Uniform 

By  Efiiiiont  Arens 
Package  Designer,  New  \  ork 

IX  discussing  "packages  in  uni¬ 
form".  Mr.  Arens  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  in  tlie  near  future  each 
well-known  line  of  merchandise  will 
1h‘  wearing  its  own  distinctive  uni¬ 
form.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  lea<ling  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  have  enthu¬ 
siastically  ai>])roved  the  i<lea  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  family  of  ]>ackages  with 
a  strong  similarity  of  design  and 
color,  lint  he  cautioned  that  "the 
prolilem  is  only  half  solved  when 
you  have  develoi)ed  a  family  re- 
semhlance  of  all  your  i)roducts.  un¬ 
less  you  at  the  same  time  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  method  of  elearly  identi¬ 
fying  and  differentiating  the  se])a- 
rate  items." 

In  citing  a  case  history  of  a  line 
of  bottled  gCHxls.  Mr.  Arens  stated 
that  three  methods  were  used  to 
preserve  individual  identity.  'I'hese 
were : 

“1.  The  name  of  the  product  in  a 
clear,  readable  type  dominating 
the  entire  design. 

"2.  The  use  of  a  di.stinct  color  for 
certain  flavor  groups  within  the 
family,  and 

"3.  The  development  of  an  ‘identity 
spot’  for  each  flavor  whicli 
would  serve  for  quick  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  clerk.” 

The  family  resemblance,  he  said, 
was  established  by  a  broad  general 
design  and  was  fortified  by  the 
above  three  distinct  features. 

“In  my  experience  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember  is  that 
a  quick-rea(ling  type  cannot  be 
beaten  for  differentiating  the  vari¬ 
ous  products  in  a  family.  P>ut  in 
order  to  make  it  quick-reading  it 
must  have  plenty  of  room.  It  must 
stand  out  by  itself  on  the  ])ackage. 
not  lx‘  crowded  by  the  other  matter 
in  the  design."  Mr.  Arens  coun¬ 
selled. 

In  concluding  his  dramatized  dis¬ 
cussion.  Mr.  Arens  stressed  the  re¬ 
maining  danger  of  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  monotony.  "The  consumer’s 
interest."  he  remarked,  "will  .soon 
go  slumlK'ring  if  there  is  no  variety 
in  cedfir  and  design  in  the  i)ackages 
c)ffered  for  sale.’’ 


PackasinK  Awards 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  Wolf  Special  Retail  Award  of  a  set  ol 
dirigold  vases  to  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
soap-flake  box  shown  above,  there  were  nine  honorary  awards  as 
follows : 

The  package  of  greatest  attractiveness  printed  in  a  single 
color:  an  alarm  clock  box  entere<l  by  \lontgoniery  Ward  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

The  package  of  greatt'st  attractiveness  printed  in  more  than 
one  color:  a  hat  box  entered  by  Peek  &  Peek,  New  York.  This 
entry  received  special  eommendation  from  the  judges. 

The  most  effective  package  from  the  point  of  view  of  shelf 
or  counter  visibility:  a  Red  Star  Coffee  can  entered  by  R.  H. 
Maey  &  Co.,  Ine.,  New  York. 

The  best  re-designe«l  package:  a  Seroeo  Turpentine  can  en¬ 
tered  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  best  package  displaying  merchandising  ingenuity,  re- 
less  of  ada]>tation  of  art :  a  "Scissors  &  H“  perfume  package  en¬ 
tered  by  Hawes,  Ine.,  New  York. 

The  most  effective  package  for  consumer  convenience:  a 
Handelock  box  entered  by  The  Blum  Store.  Phila«lel|>hia. 

The  most  effective  store-designe«l  Christmas  box:  a  box 
entered  by  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  best  jiackage  usetl  by  a  group  of  stores:  the  Cavendale 
stocking  box  entered  by  stores  of  the  Cavendish  Trading  Corp., 
New'  York. 

The  best  group  or  "family"  jtackages:  packages  for  soap 
flakes,  cleansing  tissues,  nourishing  cream,  violet  taleum,  and  tar 
shampoo,  entered  by  Abraham  &  Straus,  Ine.,  Brooklyn. 
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Publicity  Expenses  • 


The  program  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  was  designed 
well  to  fit  into  the  general  con¬ 
vention  theme,  namely:  “Building  a 
Profitable  Store.”  The  addresses  at 
the  several  sessions  were  notable  for 
the  helpful  discussion  they  provoked 


on  the  problems  of  publicity  and 
promotion  so  closely  related  to  the 
subject  of  a  profit  or  a  loss  for  the 
store  at  the  end  of  a  year’s  opera¬ 
tion. 

With  Karl  Egge,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York, 


as  chairman,  the  first  session  got 
under  way  with  an  address  aimed 
to  establish  new  yard  sticks  for 
measuring  the  value  of  present  pro¬ 
cedure  with  a  view  to  considering 
changes  to  meet  new  conditions. 


New  Yardsticks  in  Sales  Promotion 

By  Dorothy  E.  Swenson 

Advertising  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Ine.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IN  her  address  on  this  subject, 
Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  advertising 
manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  set  forth  9  ques¬ 
tions  for  which  store  owners  would 
like  to  find  yardsticks,  as  follows: 

“1.  What  is  the  one  best  way  to 
plan  advertising? 

“2.  How  to  allocate  advertising 
properly  by  merchandise  groups? 

“3.  How  best  to  divide  up  adver¬ 
tising  space  by  days  of  the  week? 

“4.  How  best  to  distribute  adver¬ 
tising  by  newspapers? 

“5.  What  type  of  advertisement 
will  be  most  effective  in  the  various 
classifications  of  merchandise. 

“6.  Which  classifications  of  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  grouped  togeth¬ 
er.  and  which  should  not  ? 

“7.  How  much  of  the  advertising 
sjiace  should  be  devoted  to  art?  To 
headings?  To  copy? 

“8.  What  type  of  signature  cut 
is  best?  Where  should  it  l)e  placed? 

“9.  Should  one  advertisement 
dominate  the  page  on  which  it  ap- 
l)ears  ?” 

Beginning  with  question  number 
one,  Mrs.  Swenson,  recognizing  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  set  answer 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  stores  in  all  media,  however,  said 
that  in  her  opinion  “the  best  way 
to  plan  is  probably  the  careful  way, 
making  six  months  general  plans  to 
get  continuity,  and  separate  month¬ 
ly  plans,  correlated  with  the  con¬ 
troller’s  figures,  and  finally,  in  the 
selection  of  actual  merchandise,  to 
plan  as  close  to  the  date  of  produc¬ 
tion  as  is  consistent  with  making  the 
best  possible  presentation.” 

Discussing  the  question  of  allo¬ 
cating  advertising  by  the  best  days 
of  the  week.  Mrs.  Swenson  pointed 
out  that  it  is  unfair  to  tabulate  re¬ 
sults  of  advertising  on  the  basis  of 
direct  sales  made  on  one  or  two  days 


after  the  promotion  has  appeared, 
but  rather  that  the  yardstick  should 
l)e  on  the  basis  of  at  least  one  week’s 
response. 

Two  other  new  yardsticks  urged 
by  Mrs.  Swenson  are  briefly  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Five  per  cent  (not  10)  for 
measuring  successful  promotions. 
Leadership,  which  “involves  some¬ 
thing  bigger  than  style,  or  price  or 
quality.” 

While  appreciating  the  importance 
of  the  advertising  department  co¬ 
ordinating  with  the  merchandise  di¬ 
visions  with  a  view  to  presenting  a 
unified  promotion  plan,  Mrs.  Swen¬ 
son  termed  it  a  waste  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  for  buyers  and  merchandise 
men  to  “mess  around  too  seriously 
in  the  choosing  of  newspaper 


Following  and  .selecting  for 
his  subject  one  that  picked  up 
where  Mrs.  Swenson  left  off.  Paul 
E.  Murphy,  advertising  manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co..  Inc., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  explored  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Sales  Planning  Today. 

Mr.  iMurphy  raised  the  question 
are  many  stores  “at  the  present 
time,  in  planning  taking  full  advant¬ 
age  of  certain  facts  available  in 
every  well-run  store,  no  matter  what 
its  size.”  He  asked  whether  stores 
are  not  wrong  in  lieginning  their 
1)lanning  at  the  top  and  working 
down  to  the  bottom  instead  of  com¬ 
pletely  reversing  this  procedure — 
whether  sales  planning  hasn’t  fallen 
into  disrepute  liecause  it  has  not 
been  based  on  fact. 

“Any  sales  plan.”  Mr.  ^lurphy 
continued,  “worthy  of  the  name, 
whether  for  total  store  or  individ¬ 
ual  departments  should  be  based  on 


media.”  Such  selection  should  be 
made  with  much  care  by  "anybody 
who  has  a  whole  store  picture”.  By 
one  who  can  unify  and  coordinate 
the  merchandise  oft'erings  and  give 
continuity  to  the  u.se  of  newspaper 
space — one  who  has  “his  or  her 
fingers  on  the  jrulse  of  jniblic  ac¬ 
ceptance.”  No  buyer  or  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  is  as  close  to  the  space 
market  as  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  or  the  general  manager,  she 
said. 

The  chief  test  or  yardstick  that 
^Irs.  Swenson  would  apply  to  ad¬ 
vertising  is  newness  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  itself.  “We  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  revolution  in  advertising  copy, 
as  in  literature.”  she  concluded. 
“Copv  is  getting  more  conversation¬ 
al.  more  staccato,  brisker,  quicker, 
simpler.”  Stores  which  in  1936  or¬ 
ganize  their  advertising  staff  for 
creative  work.  will.  Mrs.  Swenson 
predicted,  find  the  new  yardsticks 
stores  are  seeking. 


a  consideration  of  these  four  fac¬ 
tors  : 

1 —  How  much  business  can  we  get? 

2 —  How  should  we  spend  this 
money  ? 

3 —  When  should  we  spend  this 
money  ? 

4 —  What  should  we  spend  it  on? 

Referring  to  the  traditional, 
“hopeful”,  figure  of  10%  increase 
arbitrarily  set  by  many  stores,  he 
urged  that  figures  that  can  be  trust¬ 
ed  be  set  up,  baserl  on  a  careful 
studv  of  sales  by  classifications  and 
intelligent  forecast  of  the  trend  in 
each  classification.  Lacking  these, 
he  suggested  using  last  year’s  sales 
figures  for  computing  this  year’s  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures — bearing  in 
mind  that  the  budget  may  increase 
as  sales  increase,  so  long  as  it  keeps 
in  line  with  the  determined  per¬ 
centage. 


Sales  Planning  Today 

By  Paul  E.  Murphy,  Advertising  .Manager 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Ine.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
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(.  )n  the  amount  of  money  that 
should  be  spent,  Mr.  Murphy  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  has  “the  experience  in  your 
buying  group,  your  own  experience 
for  the  past  three  years”  as  a  guide. 
“Never  forgetting,”  he  went  on,  “to 
give  every  reasonable  break  to  those 
(iei)artments  which  are  producing 
the  lion’s  share  of  volume  in  your 
store,  and  to  consider,  carefully,  the 
])()ssibility  of  building  up  your  weak 
<lepartments.  Once  your  percentage 
is  arrive*!  at  you  apply  it  to  your 
sales  and  have  the  answer,  based 
on  fact,  as  to  how  much  you  should 
spend,  he  said. 

I’y  applying  departmental  per¬ 
centage  to  each  month’s  sales,  ten¬ 
tative  monthly  ap])ropriations  can  be 
arrived  at.  he  went  on.  A  compari¬ 
son  with  last  year’s  actual  advertis- 
itig  will  reveal  whether  months  have 
l)een  overpromoted — or  important 
months  neglected.  “You  may  get  a 
very  revealing  demonstration  of 
what  happens  to  tradition  and  hunch 
when  the  cold  light  of  fact  is  turned 
u|x>n  them,”  he  said. 

On  the  subject  “When  should  we 
spend  our  money,”  he  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  consideration  of  the  percent¬ 
age  of  total  volume  done  bv  months 
and  emiihasized  its  importance.  It 
may  prove  full  of  surprises  for 
those  who  have  pre-conceived  no¬ 
tions.  for  instance  about  the  effect 
of  blaster  on  ready-to-wear  and  the 
belief  that  the  whole  world  begins 
its  housecleaning  in  the  spring. 
When  such  a  study  shows  that  cus¬ 
tomers’  demand  for  merchandise  in 
a  given  de]>artment  ^leaks  u]i  to  a 
very  definite  tx;riod,  provide  ample 
advertising  coverage  for  those 
months,  he  advised.  “If  it  doesn’t 
lieak.  you  may  have  a  danger  signal. 
In  most  instances,  either  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  wrong  in  its  merchandising 


or  you  have  been  overlooking  pro-  are  looming  over  the  horizon;  how 
motional  ixjssibilities  that  can  bring  should  they  be  handled? — can  pro- 
added  volume.”  motional  activities,  other  than  news- 

“With  one  eye  on  the  trend  of  pajier  advertising,  demonstrations, 
sales  by  months,  the  other  on  last  style  shows,  stunts,  and  the  like — 
year’s  advertising — you  can  quickly  be  used  to  help  the  department?” 
adjust  your  tentative  monthly  ap-  Concluding,  he  said  “If  the  mer- 
jiropriations  to  meet  the  true  needs  chandiser  deals  in  facts  which  his 
of  the  department.”  control  report  can  give  him,  it  is 

Having  established  how  much  ])ossible,  in  this  fashion,  to  outline 
money  is  tf»  be  spent  and  in  what  l)y  months  the  classifications  and  the 
months  it  is  to  be  spent,  buyer,  mer-  jirice  lines  that  sell  best — and  there- 
chandiser  and  sales  promoter  can  fore  offer  the  best  opportunity  to 
intelligently  determine  such  ques-  do  that  thing  which  we  hear  so  much 
tions  as  “what  classifications  pro-  today,  get  items.”  The  procedure, 
*luce  the  major  portion  of  our  busi-  as  he  outlines  it,  is  invaluable  in 
ness :  what  price  lines  are  most  im-  departments  where  merchandise  is 
Iiortant  in  each  of  these  classifica-  mainly  staple.  Less  effective,  per- 
tions :  what  opportunity  is  offered  haj)s  where  fashion  is  a  dominating 
for  the  development  of  a  jirivate  factor”,  but  nevertheless  it  will  be 
brand,  or  what  can  we  do  to  exploit  found  worthwhile  in  affording  a  pic- 
better  a  brand  already  established?  ture  of  the  season  ahead  even  in 
— what  annual  or  semi-annual  events  fashion  merchandise. 

Publicity  Expenses  Today 

By  William  H.  McLeod,  Sal**s  Manager 
Win.  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

APPLYlXd  the  time  proven  ad-  raham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

age  that  three  heads  are  better  Pointing  to  the  temptations  be- 
than  one  in  considering  the  (juestion  setting  the  advertising  manager  to 
of  publicity  expense,  especially  when  increase  expense,  including  the 
two  of  them  include  the  controller  tendency  to  succumb  to  the  influ- 
and  the  merchandise  manager,  and  ence  of  executives  and  others  with- 
the  third  of  course,  the  advertising  in  the  store  who  constantly  have 
manager,  the  time  following  these  "good”  ideas  for  promotion,  Mr. 
two  addresses  was  given  over  to  a  McLeod  deprecated  the  too  often 
three-cornered  animated  discussion  indulged  in  practice  of  copying  a 
of  “publicity  expense  today”,  led  ])romotion  just  because  some  otlier 
by  William  H.  McLeod.  Sales  Man-  store.  es])ecially  a  New  York  store, 
ager.  Win.  Filene’s  .Sons  Co..  Bos-  has  used  it.  “If  I  owned  a  store  in 
ton,  and  newly  elected  chairman  of  a  small  city.  I  would  a  hundred 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division ;  Jay  times  rather  have  my  own  ad  re- 
D.  Rnnkle.  Divisional  Merchandise  fleeting  my  own  store  and  my  own 
Manager.  B.  .Altman  &•  Co.,  New  community  than  the  most  beautiful 
AMrk ;  and  Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  imitation  of  a  New  A'^ork  ad  ever 
Vice-President  and  Controller.  Ab-  iiublished.” 


.Advertising  Plan 
Department — X 

Percent  Increase  last  year — 10.1  Federal  Reserve . 

Newspaper  .Advertising  Percentage 

N.  R.  1).  G.  .A.,  year  .  2.6 

Buying  group,  season  .  1.7  to  6.2 

Our  F.xperience.  season  . ’33,  3.8;  ’34,  2.7;  ’35  2.0 

Plan  this  season  .  2.5 

Newspaper  .Advertising  .Approi)riation 

Sales,  total  sea.son  .  $49,955 

Newsi)aper  .Appropriation  .  $  1,249 

Plan,  by  Months,  for  Season 
S.AI.ES  Percent  to  This  YeaPs  Last  Year's 


Plan 

Last  Year 

+  or- 

Total 

Advertising 

Advertising 

Feb. 

$7,000 

$6,339 

17.9 

12.8 

$161 

$235 

March 

8,000 

7,182 

1.3.8 

14.3 

178 

147 

.April 

9.000 

7.880 

7.0 

15.8 

197 

135 

Mav 

12.000 

9.926 

13.1 

19.9 

249 

122 

Tune 

12.000 

10.780 

10.3 

21.5 

268 

175 

Julv 

8.000 

7.848 

2.9 

15.7 

196 

164 

TOT.M. 

$56,000 

$49,955 

10.1 

$1,249 

978 

Copyrighted  by 

Fre*lerick  I.ocser  &  Co. 

,  Inc. 

The  buyer,  in  Air.  McLeod’s  opin¬ 
ion,  has  not  yet  developed  that  same 
thoughtful  appreciation  of  advertis¬ 
ing  e.xiieiise  that  he  has  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  markdown  or  other  expense 
attendant  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  his  merchandise.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  he  .said  concerning  the  buyer’s 
ref|tiest  for  space  even  to  advertise 
the  -smalle.st  kind  of  purchase :  “I 
should  like  to  see  the  e.xperiment 
made  of  forcing  a  department  to  go 
for  a  period  without  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  just  to  see  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  its  merchandise 
operations.” 

.So-called  “stunts”  of  a  purely 
theatrical  nature,  he  said,  have  in¬ 
definite  value  and  often  the  money 
so  spent  brings  no  definite  returns. 
Newsiiapers,  he  said,  are  the  best 
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William  H.  McLeod 


WILLIAM  H.  McLEOD,  Sales  Manager,  Wm.  Fileiie's  Sons 
Coinpanv,  Boston,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  Board  also  named  the  lollow- 
ing  slate  of  officers: 

\  icV’Chairman,  Karl  Egge,  Publicity  Director,  Blooming- 
dale  Brothers.  New  York;  Secrvtary-Treasurvr,  B.  Vi'.  Newell. 
Publicity  Director,  J.  N.  Adam  Company,  Buffalo.  Paul  E. 
.Murphy,  .\dvertising  Manager,  Frederick  Loeser  &  (.onipany, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn  and  John  Wood,  Vice-President,  Director  ot 
Publicity  and  Sales,  B.  .\ltman  &  Company,  New  York,  were 
elected  memhers  of  the  Executive  Committee.  B.  Lewis  Posen, 
Sales  Promotion  Manager,  llochsehild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  lor  the 
term  of  one  year. 

The  newly  elected  directors  are:  Karl  Egge,  Publicity  Di¬ 
rector,  Bloomingdalc  Brothers,  New  York;  B.  W^  Newell,  Pub¬ 
licity  Director,  J.  N.  Adam  Company,  Buffalo;  H.  L.  Redman, 
Y^icc-President,  Saks-34th  Street,  New  York;  C.  Gordon  .\nder- 
son.  Publicity  Director,  Burdine’s,  Miami,  Florida  and  Robert 
Smith,  Publicity  Director,  Lipman,  W'olfe  and  Company,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 


all  around  medium  for  department 
stores.  Referring  to  the  items  of 
exiiense  often  incurred  rather  than 
refuse  the  request  of  some  one  in 
the  store,  he  emphasized  that  they 
hulk  une.x])ectedly  large  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  because  taken  separate¬ 
ly  they  appear  insignificant  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  year's  budget. 

There  must  he  a  tremendous 
waste  in  publicity,  he  went  on,  for 


RESENTING  the  merchandise 
managers’  point  of  view.  Ylr. 
Runkle  discussed  the  problems  of 
organization,  of  management  and  of 
operation  in  their  relation  to  the 
expense  of  publicity  today.  In  or¬ 
ganization.  he  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  over  organization,  em¬ 
phasizing  his  point  by  referring  to 
the  constant  growth  of  non-selling 
help,  including  executives,  which 
has  grown  until  today  in  some  stores 
it  is  running  as  high  as  65  to  70% 
of  the  total.  The  reason  for  this  un¬ 
balanced  growth  he  attributed  to 
two  reasons ;  first,  the  vulnerable 
position  of  the  selling  help  when 
word  is  passed  along  the  line  that 
expenses  must  be  cut,  and  second, 
a  tendency  toward  bureaucracy  with 
aggressive,  ambitious  individuals  at 
the  head  of  major  divisions  in  a 


judging  by  linage  figures  there 
seems  to  be  little  continuity  on  the 
part  of  many  stores  as  a  whole.  One 
month  they  are  increasing,  the  next 
retrenching.  “1  recommend  very 
strongly.”  he  concluded,  ‘‘that  we 
all  decide  whether  we  should  si)end 
more  or  less  and  having  laid  out 
that  policy  stick  to  it  until  it  is  at 
least  tried  atid  ])roved  wrong — or 
right. 


struggle  for  power,  building  his  own 
part  of  the  organization  to  the  limit. 

Listing  the  problem  of  competi¬ 
tion  as  a  mutual  store  problem,  he 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  antidote  that  management  can 
find  for  all  kinds  of  competition  is 
an  ‘‘alert,  fast  moving  organization 
that  keeps  the  other  fellow  humping 
to  keep  the  dust  out  of  his  eyes.” 

He  decried  however,  the  practice 
of  pounding  the  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  so  hard  that  in 
an  effort  not  to  be  caught  without 
something  a  competitor  may  adver¬ 
tise.  stocks  become  loaded  with  the 
mistakes  of  other  stores  as  well  as 
their  own.  He  cautioned  against  a 
policy  of  advertising  based  on  the 
determination  to  outshout  all  com¬ 
petitors. 


Problems  of  Operation 
Quoting  the  Controllers’  Congress 
median  figures  as  his  authority,  he 
stated  that  gross  profit  figures  from 
1928  to  1934  inclusive,  have  im- 
j)roved  in  every  one  of  the  volume 
groups  of  stores,  while  the  net  profit 
showing  in  every  volume  group  has 
shown  a  marked  decline.  Obvious¬ 
ly.  he  said,  the  factor  in  the  net 
profit  showing  is  the  big  item  of 
expense,  asking,  if  the  merchandise 
divisions  contribute  an  increasing 
gross  profit  haven’t  they  the  right  to 
ask  what  becomes  of  it  before  it 
reaches  the  net  profit  or  loss  figure? 

Pursing  this  phase  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  further,  he  said  that  the  total 
publicity  expense  has  increased  in 
percentage  to  net  sales  since  1928 
in  every  group,  while  selling  sala¬ 
ries  have  remained  almost  station¬ 
ary  in  relation  to  sales ;  two  of  the 
smaller  groups  in  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  report  showing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  selling  expense.  Quoting 
6.2%  for  total  publicity  expense  and 
6.3%  for  the  total  selling  salaries  in 
the  10  million  and  up  group,  it  looks 
queer,  he  said  ‘‘to  the  layman”  to 
see  stores  spending  as  much  through 
advertising  to  get  customers  into 
the  store  as  they  do  to  take  care  of 
them  after  they  are  in.”  He  closed 
by  appealing  for  a  more  common 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  all  store 
departments  for  the  problems  of  the 
others  as  they  relate  to  the  mutual 
problems  of  the  store  as  a  whole  and 
which  are  incident  to  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods. 


- 

Publicity  Expenses  Today 

By  Jay  D.  Runkle,  Divisional  YIerchandise  Ylanager 
B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  Y  ork,  N.  Y . 
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Publicity  Expenses  Today 


By  Kenneth  C.  Richinond,  V 
Ahrahain  &  Straus, 

)\TK(  )LLKKS.  Mr.  Richmond 
^said,  d*J  not  take  kindly  t(t  the 
tlu-orv  as  practiced  by  a  nuinlKT  of 
stores  that  the  way  to  increase  husi- 
ness  is  hy  suhstantially  increasing 
advertising  ratios  to  sales.  'I'hey  pre¬ 
fer  the  law  of  diminishing  returns, 
for  "over  a  period  of  time  it  is  not 
profitable  to  force  .sales  of  com]H"ti- 
tive  goods  through  the  spending  of 
promotional  amounts  in  e.xcess  of 
that  s^KMit  by  com])etitors.  .After  all. 
an  ad  that  will  jndl  ten  times  its 
cost  is  an  excellent  ad.  Six  times 
cost  is  alxiut  the  average.  'I'here  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  business  that 
can  lie  ah.sorl)ed  at  a  cost  of  16^?%-' 
Pointing  out  that  only  70  to  95 
transactions  are  consummated  for 


ieeY-Presideiit  and  Controller, 

Ine.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

each  100  people  entering  any  de¬ 
partment  store,  he  estimated  that 
perhaps  perfect  selling  and  subse- 
fiuent  good  service  would  increase 
sales  10% :  and  that  a  reasonably 
complete  merchandise  stock  would 
add  another  10%.  However,  ap- 
])ro])riations  for  very  large  amounts 
for  advertising  s]>ace.  he  said,  forces 
spending,  regardless  of  demand  or 
sound  op|X)rtunity.  and  brings  alx)ut 
waste  and  loss.  It  attracts  bargain 
hunters  who  cannot  lx*  converted 
into  regular  customers,  and  business 
so  obtained  can  Ix'  held  only  hy  con¬ 
tinuing  to  buy  it.  He  placed  the 
cost  to  the  department  store  at  from 
50c  to  70c  to  handle  an  average 
transaction,  pointing  out  the  loss  to 


the  store  which  advertises  items 
under  an  elaborate  spending  pro¬ 
gram  where  the  price  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of 
handling  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Richmond  concluded  by  rec¬ 
ommending  that  the  publicity  di¬ 
rector  in  the  large  store  consider 
addition  of  an  expense  controller 
to  his  staff,  one  who  could  keep  ex- 
l)enditure  information  up  to  the 
minute  and  readily  available;  who 
will  have  the  time  to  explore  art 
costs  and  revision  costs.  One  who 
can  study  the  results  of  certain  ads 
and  aid  the  advertising  manager  in 
avoiding  repetition  of  the  same  mis¬ 
takes.  One  who  can  tell  the  buyers 
what  it  costs  to  publicize  ill  timed, 
half  prepared  events  on  inconspicu¬ 
ous  items.  One  who  will  l)oldly  rep¬ 
resent  the  expense  side  within  the 
organization. 


Improved  Internal  Sales  Promotion  in  1936 


FW.  WILLETT  WALTON  JR., 
•  Vice-President  and  Publicity 
Director,  Arnold  Constable  &  Co., 
New  York,  presided  at  the  session 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
when  it  discussed  the  subject  "Im¬ 
proved  Internal  Sales  Promotion  in 


1936.”  The  speakers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  were  Olive  Smith,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president,  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.,  New  York;  H.  J. 
Kelly,  store  manager.  Lit  Bros., 
Philadelphia ;  .Alfred  Bliss,  The  Bliss 
Display  Company,  New  York. 


Internal  Sales  Promotion — Its  Vital  Importance  Today 

By  Olive  Smith,  .Assistant  to  the  President 
James  McCreery  an«l  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IN  a  highly  interesting  address. 
Miss  Smith,  demonstrating  with 
“home-made”  fixtures,  drove  home 
the  value  of  intelligence  and  a  little 
effort  applied  to  internal  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Any  report  of  Miss  Smith’s 
talk  naturally  must  suffer  for  the 
lack  of  personality  and  the  absence 
of  the  demon.stration  she  presented. 

Among  other  things,  she  defined 
sales  promotion  within  the  store  as 
including  any  means  of  presenting 
a  better  presentation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  will  make  it  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  customer,  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  customer,  easier  for  the 
store  to  sell  the  customer,  and  most 
important,  easier  for  the  customer 
to  buy.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
stores  have  not  done  more  with  in¬ 
ternal  promotion,  she  said,  is  be¬ 
cause  store  people  have  been 
brought-up  to  think  of  it  as  a  big 
endeavor,  expensive  and  requiring 
professional  help,  and  therefore  not 
something  people  in  the  store  can 
do.  Challenging  this  point  of  view. 


Miss  Smith  then  put  on  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  some  of  the  things  done 
in  her  store  to  assist  selling  of  but¬ 
tons  and  of  luncheon  doilies  in  the 
linen  department.  A  survey  convinc¬ 
ed  her  that  of  all  the  stores  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  district, 
(with  one  exception),  the  5  and  10 
cent  stores  were  doing  a  more  intel¬ 
ligent  job,  in  selling  buttons,  because 
in  display  and  stock  arrangement 
some  thought  is  given  to  making  it 


easier  to  sell  the  customer  and  for 
the  customer  to  buy.  The  mess  of 
throwing  buttons  all  together  in  one 
drawer  is  eliminated,  and  the  dis¬ 
play  arranged  neatly  on  the  counter 
so  as  to  invite  sales  rather  than  to 
discourage  them.  A  little  effort  and 
thought  have  since  corrected  the 
problem  in  her  store.  Similiarly  the 
display  manager  with  little  expense 
has  put  order  in  the  displaying  of 
doilies  so  that  the  customer  is  able 
at  a  glance  to  .see  the  various  cloths 
in  stock  without  piling  them  half- 
concealed  on  the  counter,  which 
promotes  confusion  in  the  customers 
mind  as  she  inspects  them. 

'I'he  best  button  salesperson  for 
instance  could  not  do  a  good  job 
with  what  help  the  average  store 
gives  her  in  the  way  of  display. 
Miss  Smith  emphasized.  In  her  final 
message,  she  urged  stores  to  give 
more  consideration  to  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  assortment  display. 


Composition  Board  and  Paint 

By  H.  J.  Kelly,  Store  Manager 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  practical  advantages  of  us¬ 
ing  compo-board  and  paint  in 
making  alterations  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  new  depart¬ 
ments  were  presented  by  Air.  Kelly. 
Among  these  is  the  speed  with 
which  the  work  can  be  done  and  the 
final  cost  of  the  work  itself.  Quick¬ 
ly  painted,  it  recommends  itself  to 


the  changes  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  a  department  bright-looking 
and  inviting.  Mr.  Kelly  told  of  the 
changes  made  in  his  store  in  the 
way  of  modernizing  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  how  they  were  accom¬ 
plished.  He  told  of  a  “What’s  New 
Corner”  department  erected  of  com- 
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position  board  on  the  main  floor  enter  the  store.  In  closing,  he  said, 
where  new  items  of  merchandise  of  “composition  board,  plus  paint,  plus 
the  various  departments  are  display-  good  lighting  effects  is  bound  to 
ed  to  acquaint  customers  as  they  equal  increased  sales.” 

Dramatizing  Displays  to  Sell  More  Merchandise 

By  Alfred  Bliss,  The  Bliss  Display  Company,  New  \ork.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Bliss,  speaking  on  “Attempt¬ 
ing  to  Make  Displays  sell  More 
Merchandise”  stressed  the  import¬ 
ance  of  constant  change  in  keeping 
pace  with  the  buying  public,  which 
“changes  its  interests,  its  desires 
and  its  sources  of  excitement  over¬ 
night.”  In  planning  a  window,  he 
said  don’t  worry  how  the  various 
elements  will  look,  but  rather  how 
they  will  be  seen.  As  the  eye  and 
the  mind  retain  only  one  thing  at 
a  time,  select  one  dominant  theme 
by  w'hich  you  expect  to  attract  the 
eye.  Build  it  up.  Elalx)rate  on  it. 

Speaking  of  the  overpowering 


elements  in  a  window,  necessary 
where  small  merchandise  such  as 
gloves,  jewelery,  etc.,  is  displayed, 
he  described  them  as  “everything 
that  goes  into  your  window  in  front 
of  the  permanent  background,  with 
the  exception  of  merchandise.”  It 
is  these  elements,  or  "conceits”  as 
he  called  tliem,  through  which 
stores  strive  to  attract  attention,  and 
which  permit  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  window  display  constantly. 
Conceits,  he  said,  may  be  a  strange 
new  material,  such  as  cork,  metal, 
glass,  wool,  wall-jiaper,  etc., — or  a 
pla.stic  drapery,  a  Greek  column  cap. 


a  fish,  a  rustic  fence,  a  sea  shell,  or 
what  have  you.  It  may  be  copy 
written  in  script  on  a  wall  or  on  a 
floorlKjard.  It  may  be  a  fixture,  an 
elevation  or  a  platform.  They  may 
be  plaster-board  heads  or  figures. 
Select  them,  he  emphasized,  so  they 
will  be  understandable  to  the  buying 
public — so  that  they  will  not  only 
apply  to  the  merchandise,  but  favor 
it.  They  must  create  the  desire  to 
buy.  Conceits  should  not  be  placed 
far  above  or  bcdow  the  level  of  the 
eye.  They  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  merchandise,  and  should  have 
an  area  of  vacancy  surrounding 
them  comparable  to  white  space  in 
an  ad  layout.  Concluding,  Mr. 
Bliss  said :  “The  so-called  perma¬ 
nent  background  will  not  do  the  job 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  possibly  fickle, 
buying  public.  It  becomes  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  disjday  or  conceit 
within  it.” 


•  Publicity’s  Contribution  to  Profitable  Operation  • 


This  was  the  theme  of  another 
interesting  session  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  The  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  the  division  aimed  to 
shed  light  ranged  from  the  general 
subject  of  ])ublicity  with  an  address 
on  the  subject  “.Advertising  Makes 
Money”  by  Ken  R.  Dyke,  General 
Advertising  manager,  Colgate- Palm- 
olive-Peet  Co.,  New  York,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Association 


USING  figures  conijiiled  several 
years  ago.  Mr.  Dyke  stated  that 
a  survey  showed  that  of  the  concerns 
that  made  no  profit  at  all  there  was 
about  an  equal  division  of  those  that 
did  and  those  that  did  not  adver¬ 
tise.  This,  he  said,  supported  his 
contention  that  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  pay  to  advertise.  “It  pays 
to  advertise.”  he  said,  "just  as  it 
pays  to  buy  merchandise.  Or  to 
sell  it — or  to  manufacture,  or  if  you 
will,  as  it  pays  to  do  business.”  Con¬ 
tinuing,  he  said.  “There  are  no  facts 
to  prove  that  advertising  in  itself 
is  a  panacea  to  business  success  or 
profits.”  No  definite  relationship 


of  National  .\dvertisers,  to  a  dis¬ 
course  on  "Retail  Problems  in 
1936”,  and  “.\n  .Appraisal  of  Sales 
I’romotion”.  by  Kenneth  Collins,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  President,  Gimbel 
Bros.,  New  York,  and  one  by  Carl 
N.  Schmalz,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing,  and  manager.  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Boston. 


between  advertising  and  business 
success  has  ever  been  discovered, 
he  went  on. 

Pointing  out  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  belittle  the  part  that 
advertising  can  and  does  play  in 
business,  but  rather  to  urge  that 
the  advertiser  get  the  right  perspec¬ 
tive  on  it.  he  enijihasized  its  impor¬ 
tance  when  proiKwly  used.  .Any 
good  business  that  deserves  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  can  definitely  be  improved  by 
proper  advertising.  But  good  ad¬ 
vertising  can  never  offset  poor  buy¬ 
ing,  shoddy  merchandise,  poor 
values  or  careless  clerks.  Paying 
tribute  to  John  Wanamaker  and  A. 


T.  Stewart,  as  pioneers  of  truth  in 
advertising  and  merchandising,  he 
said  the  e.xamples  of  these  men  and 
several  others  not  only  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  efficient  dry  goods  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  operations  of  today 
— but  paved  the  way  for  national 
advertising  on  its  modern  scale. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  “Shall 
I  advertise — should  I  increase  my 
promotional  expense — or  should  I 
reduce  it?”  can  be  answered  only 
after  a  painstaking  analysis  of  sales 
problems  and  sales  position  today, 
he  said.  Take  a  frank  inventory  of 
our  business,  our  merchandise,  our 
customers — our  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Talk  not  only  to  our  own 
ix'ople,  to  ourselves— to  the  folks 
who  buy  from  us  and  those  who  do 
not.  The  answer  to  the  problem 
lies  in  this  talking  done  intelligently 
with  open  mind. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  in 
the  retail  store  of  an  institutional 
structure  in  which  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise.  he  said  he  meant  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  promotional  methods  used 
to  create  a  shopping  habit. 

Contrasting  the  close  relationship 
of  the  retail  store’s  advertising  and 
its  customers,  as  opposed  to  national 
advertising,  he  spoke  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  able  to  determine 
fairly  accurately  the  effectiveness  of 
promotions  by  the  volume  of  peo- 


Advertisiiig  Makes  Money 

By  Ken  R.  Dyke,  General  .Advertising  Manager 
Colgate-Palinolive-Peet  Company,  New  York,  and  Chairnian  of  the 
Board.  .Association  of  National  .Advertisers 
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pit-  attracted  to  the  store  on  a  given 
(lay.  Among  other  things,  he  said, 
because  women  want  to  see  the 
advertising  of  the  retail  store,  “you 
liave  therefore  merely  to  see  that 
your  advertising  is  attractively  and 
iiilerestly  presented,  and  you  are 
reasonably  sure  of  your  audience. 
Retail  advertising  is,  with  most 
women,  a  reading  habit.”  In  this 
connection  he  .spoke  of  the  further 
advantage  for  the  retail  store 
through  it  control  of  its  sales  out¬ 
lets  making  it  possible  to  synchro¬ 
nize  a  whole  sales  promotional  plan 
— interior  di.splays,  window  dis- 
l)lavs — the  keying  up  of  the  whole 
.store  tc»  the  tune  of  the  advertising 
promotion. 

Referring  to  the  increased  lin¬ 
age  in  newspapers  during  1935,  he 
said  that  retail  advertising  was  up 
5.5^.  while  national  or  general 
showed  2.6%.  “And  this  is  inter¬ 
esting.”  he  said,  “department  store 
radio  advertising  was  up  25%  and 
total  use  of  radio  hy  retailers  gain¬ 
ed  43%.  Surely  these  are  healthy 
signs,  signs  of  im])roving  husiness.” 

Stressing  the  importance  of  find¬ 
ing  nut  more  facts  concerning 
media  used,  he  referred  to  the  es- 


THIv  only  way  to  improve  net 
])rofits  in  1936  is  by  increasing 
volume,  was  the  opening  statement 
of  Kenneth  Collins  in  his  address  on 
“Retail  Problems  in  19.36 — and  an 
Ai)])raisal  of  Sales  Promotion.”  Ex¬ 
pecting  no  further  decrea.ses  in  ex- 
jx-nse  and  no  further  increase  in 
gross  profits,  there  can  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  im])rovement  in  net  profits  ex¬ 
cept  through  an  improvement  in 
s.ales  volume,  he  went  on. 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  few  \ear.s  some  money  has 
been  made  by  stores  through  the 
control  of  ex]>ense  to  the  point 
where  it  seems  very  definite  that 
no  further  improvement  can  be 
looked  for  from  that  source,  he  said, 
“Penny  pinching  in  matters  of  ex- 
ju-nse  has  been  one  of  the  v.aluahle 
U's.sons  of  the  past  five  years.” 

On  the  subject  of  increasing  gross 
profits,  he  recalled  the  attempts  to 
maintain  higher  mark-ups  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1933  in  the 
“first  flush  of  inflationary  enthu¬ 
siasm”  and  the  penalty  paid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  when  the  stores  were 


tahlishment  about  a  year  ago  by  the 
.\ssociation  of  National  Advertisers 
of  the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
through  organized  research  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  many  problems  facing  buyers 
and  users  of  space;  also  the  Traffic 
Audit  Bureau  which  makes  possible 
the  purchase  of  outdoor  space  on 
known  facts.  Other  fact-finding 
])rojects  under  way,  include  window 
display,  copy-testing,  trading  area, 
radio,  etc.  He  also  mentioned  the 
imixirtance  of  the  recent  joining  of 
forces  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
.Xssociation  of  National  Advertisers 
in  a  joint  enterprise  to  .study  ad¬ 
vertising  as  “it  relates  to  the  whole 
group  of  people  who  create  it.  place 
it.  and  use  it.”  In  closing,  he  said; 
“Your  own  association,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
has  Ix'en  outstanding  in  its  fact  find¬ 
ing  contributions  along  jiromotional 
lines.  You  and  I  as  individuals  can 
gain  materially  through  our  interest 
and  support  of  such  association  ac¬ 
tivities  and  most  'important  of  all, 
through  our  intellgent  application 
of  the  results  after  they  are  made 
available  to  us.” 


forced  to  take  “disastrous"  mark- 
downs  on  large  inventories.  “Or  if 
not  in  markdowns.”  he  (pialified.  “in 
stock  shortages,  when  markdowns 
had  actually  been  taken  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  customary  procedure 
of  making  records  in  the  Controll¬ 
ers’  office.” 

In  the  past  year,  he  pointed  out, 
contrary  to  the  theories  of  some 
store  owners  and  economi.sts.  the 
average  sales  check  has  not  in- 
crea.sed  materially  and  retail  levels 
remain  fairly  close  to  those  of  last 
year.  All  of  which  prompted  ]Mr. 
Collins  to  state  at  the  beginning  of 
his  address  that  improvement  in  net 
profits  in  1936  can  come  only  from 
an  improvement  in  the  volume  of 
sales. 

Predicting  that  most  stores  would 
do  little  if  anything  to  increase  vol¬ 
ume.  aside  from  holding  the  usual 
Monday  morning  lecture  about  im¬ 
proving  markup,  refuse  to  sign  rea- 
sonalile  markdowns,  and  will  potter 
along  with  “what  I  call  ‘run  of  the 
mind’  promotions.”  For  those  stores 
that  are  satisfied  with  a  safe  medi¬ 
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ocrity,  he  said,  this  might  be  all 
right,  esjH'cially  as  the  least  san¬ 
guine  forecasts  point  to  an  increase 
in  spending  in  retail  .stores  during 
the  coming  year  of  about  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars — -a  5%  gain. 

But  tho.se  .stores  which  expect  to 
get  a  “disprojxirtionate”  amount  of 
the  increased  ]>rofital)le  husiness  will 
rely  heavily  upon  their  sales  promo¬ 
tion  dejiartments  in  1936.  Sales 
promotion  managers,  he  went  on, 
liave  learned  some  of  the  real  les- 
•sons  taught  hy  the  experiences  of  the 
past  few  years,  which  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  price  in  any 
piece  of  sales  promotion  material. 
'I'hey  no  longer  make  long  and 
idealistic  siveeches  about  the  sins  of 
comparative  prices,  as  they  realize 
that  there  are  only  a  few  fakers  in 
every  line  of  business,  and  the  abuse 
of  a  good  thing  offers  no  reason  for 
its  prohibition. 

That  every  woman  in  America, 
he  continued,  is  interested  in  se¬ 
curing  a  bargain,  is  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  hy  sales  promotion  man¬ 
agers.  and  that  stupid  dishonesty 
d(H-s  not  pay.  hut  the  “reasonable 
u.se  of  a  legitimate  sales  device  that 
is  believed  in  by  most  women  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  arguments  of  any 
advertisement.”  Sales  promotion 
managers  have  learned  that  price 
and  a  comparative  price  when  it  can 
lx*  used,  is  the  most  exciting  piece 
of  news  about  any  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  W  hen  “used  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  a  scruplous  regard 
for  trade  practices,  they  should  re¬ 
main  in  advertising.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Collins, 
dramatic  increases  in  volume  will 
depend  in  jiart  upon  a  liberal  ex- 
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tension  of  credit  facilities.  Sales 
promotion  managers,  he  went  on. 
know  that  most  people  are  essential¬ 
ly  honest,  or  essentially  afraid  to  be 
dishonest.  During  the  worst  depres¬ 
sion  years,  credit  losses  were  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant.  Pointing  out  the 
horde  of  diversified  businesses  that 
are  constantly  striving  to  get  their 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  es- 
jx'cially  in  small  amounts,  he  said 
that  money  burns  a  hole  in  most 
jH'ople's  pockets,  so  that  when  there 
are  no  s]x*cific  obligations  against 
a  pay  envelojx*  the  amount  will  be 
dissipated  in  all  sorts  of  small  pur¬ 
chases  and  for  all  types  of  passing 
amu.sements.  “I  think  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  economically  un.sound."  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “in  having  the  country  fair¬ 
ly  well  mortgaged  to  any  type  of 
.spending.  The  essential  cpiestion 
for  us  is  to  decide  if  we  will  be  the 
.steady  IxMieficiaries  of  this  type  of 
sjxMxling  or  if  we  will  permit  it  to 
go  into  other  channels.” 

Practically  all  parts  of  the  store 
need  promoting.  The  layout  of 
large  advertisements  filled  with 
many  small  items  such  as  the  so- 
called  Dollar  Day  advertisements 
could  be  improved,  he  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  ugly  conglomeration  of 
small  type  and  illustrations,  and 
that  women  must  wade  through  ill- 
sorted  pages  looking  for  bargains. 
Nevertheless  he  admitted  they  pull 
fairly  well,  as  bad  as  they  are. 

Store  owners  today,  Mr.  Collins 
continued,  are  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  some  of  the  old  fashioned 
methods  of  pnxlucing  advertising 
had  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  them — 
that  “Buy  a  Day's  Business"  as 
practiced  by  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  retail  merchants  of  a  generation 
ago.  and  since  out  moded.  might 
well  l)e  adopted  today.  The.se  men. 
he  said,  today  wouldn't  “have  tried 
too  specifically  to  relate  a  single 
segment  of  an  advertisement  to  a 
<lepartment’s  business."  In  their 
<lay.  the  practice  was  to  decide  how 
much  money  to  spend  for  a  day's 
business — to  meet  a  certain  dollar 
volume  of  a  given  day  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  “They  must  have  decided,”  he 
said,  “that  many  of  the  departments 
in  the  store  must  contribute  to  the 
total  ])icture.  and  have  made  up 
pages  with  that  thesis  in  mind.” 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  few 
years  for  sales  promotion  managers, 
he  said,  is  that  when  business  is  in¬ 
creasingly  hard  to  get  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  pump  good  money  after  bad  in 
an  effort  to  sustain  sales  volume 
when  there  is  no  purchasing  power. 


In  direct  antithesis  to  this  rea.son- 
ing  they  are  now  thinking  that  as 
husiness  improves  they  should 
dramatically  increase  their  promo¬ 
tional  efforts. 

Mr.  Collins  i)aid  tribute  to  the 
huyer  as  the  “central  person  in  any 
buying  and  .selling  transaction.”  On 
this  subject,  he  said  in  part.  “Now 
that  we  have  torn  away  most  of  the 
gilt  braid  of  retailing,  now  that  we 
liave  put  planning  departments  and 
training  departments  and  super-sta¬ 
tisticians  and  controllers  and  to 
some  extent  lordly  merchandise 
men  in  their  rightful  place,  we  lx‘- 
gin  to  discern  that  the  buyer  is 
really  the  vital  cog  in  the  retail 
structure.  He  buys  the  goods.  He 
must  sell  them.  He  is  on  the  floor 
the  Ix'tter  part  of  the  day  talking  to 
the  salespeople  and  the  customers. 
He  is  the  man  who  decides  the  re¬ 
tail  price.  He  is  the  man  who  de¬ 
termines  the  day  of  the  week  for 
promotions.”  Cooperate  with  the 
buyer,  wherever  jxjssible,  he  urged. 

The  sales  promotion  manager  he 
said  would  find  it  to  the  advantage 


of  the  pronuxion  to  let  the  bu\er 
have  his  way.  where  there  is  no 
vital  reason  to  the  contrary.  “His 
enthusiasm  will  make  the  promo¬ 
tion  go  over.  Dampen  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  it  will  fail.” 

Summing  u])  he  said  that  while 
no  one  thing  discussed  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  of  complete  importance 
in  itself,  that  all  tjf  them  must  be 
given  incessant  attention  for  the 
store  to  go  ahead  day  after  day. 
“We  must  always  remember  that 
price  is  the  most  fundamental  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  piece  of  copy. 
'I'hat  most  important  dejiartments 
need  fairly  regular  advertising. 
'I'hey  ( sales-promotion  managers) 
know  that  they  must  fight  for  an 
increased  dollar  budget  as  business 
improves  ;  they  know  that  daily  they 
must  do  everything  they  can  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  lx*st  efforts  of  their 
buyers.  Let  them  get  to  work  in 
the  year  1936  to  improve  volume, 
'fhey  will  secure  a  large  part  of  the 
billion,  five  hundred  tliousand  dol¬ 
lar  increase.  That’s  the  way  we  will 
improve  net  profits.” 


Partners  in  Merchandising — the  Consumer  and  the  Retailer 
By  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  .4ssistant  Professor  of  Marketing 
and  Manager,  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  Harvard  University 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  e.stablishment  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Consumers  Board,  com¬ 
posed  of  consumers,  not  .store 
employees,  for  advising  store  owners 
as  to  what  the  customer  wants  and 
thinks  was  advocated  by  Carl  N. 
Schmalz  in  his  address  “Partners 
in  ^lerchandising — the  Consumer 
and  the  retailer,”  as  a  means  of 
removing  customer  dis.satisfaction 
in  her  dealings  with  retail  stores. 
S]x'aking  of  manifestitations  of  this 
dissatisfaction,  he  referred  first  to 
the  individual  who  loses  confidence 
from  personal  experience  with 
prominent  stores ;  to  the  consumer 
movement  phenomona,  as  he  called 
it,  reflecting  consumer  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  distributors  of  merchan¬ 
dise  or  which  encourage  a  critical 
attitude  on  the  part  of  consumers, 
in  which  group  he  included  a  well 
known  Eastern  consumer  research 
organization  supplying  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  consumers  with  mer¬ 
chandise  information — of  certain 

well-known  books  dealing  with  mer¬ 
chandise  specification,  information 
which  contributes  to  consumer  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  retail  stores ;  also 
to  the  home  economics  movement, 
including  the  courses  on  this  sub¬ 


ject  in  universities  and  colleges 
which  are  a  great  deal  more  than 
just  instruction  in  purchasing  for 
the  home.  Such  courses,  he  said, 
“inculcate  a  matter  of  fact  ]X)int 
of  view  toward  merchandise,  and  di¬ 
rectly  or  incidentally  it  gives  young 
women  a  great  deal  of  basis  for  in¬ 
telligent  criticism  of  stores  and  the 
gofxls  they  sell.”  The  program  of 
the  .American  Home  Economics  As- 
.scx'iation  for  the  current  year,  he 
pointed  out,  includes  among  other 
objectives  two  which  are  significant, 
namely,  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
education  for  consumption  of  goods 
and  .services ;  and  stimulation  of  in¬ 
terest  in  quality  and  performance 
specifications  for  consumer  goods 
and  in  the  increased  use  of  informa¬ 
tive  labels  on  the  retail  market.  As 
to  the  size  and  development  of  the 
home  ecfniomics  movement.  Mr. 
Schmalz  .said  that  two  years  ago,  a 
government  survey  showed  that  526 
institutions  of  higher  learning  were 
givitig  courses  in  home  economics, 
offering  8.680  individual  courses, 
serving  a  combined  enrollment  of 
more  than  44,000  students,  or  prob¬ 
ably  22.000  individuals. 

Continuing,  he  stressed  the  de- 
(Coiitiniicd  on  page  125) 
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IT  lias  been  said:  ‘‘Huild  an  edu¬ 
cational  and  constructive  program 
of  timely  and  practical  topics,  get 
capable  and  well-known  speakers  to 
present  them  and  to  handle  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  and  don’t  worry  about  the 
attendance, — it  will  take  care  of 
itself.” 

'I'liis  axiom,  in  a  nutshell,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  principles  upon  which  all 
successful  conventions  are  planned 
and  to  which  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  has  tried  to  subscrilx? 
since  its  inception.  It  is  for  this 
rea.son,  that  its  fourth  Convention 
event,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Silver  Jubilee  conclave  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  turned  out  to  be  better  than 
any  of  its  previous  ones  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  of  those  who  have  at¬ 
tended  all  of  them.  It  was  better 
Ix'cause  credit  manager  attendance 
was  numerically  and  qualitatively 
sujxTior;  it  was  better  because  it 
attracted  a  more  nation-wide  repre- 
•sentation  than  ever  before,  with  over 
90%  of  the  delegates  coming  from 
virtually  all  parts  of  the  country.  If 
anything,  the  Credit  Management 
Division  Convention  just  behind  us 
showed  clearly  that  as  time  goes  on 
the  Division  is  able  to  attract  more 
and  more  of  the  really  forward- 
looking  credit  men  to  its  sessions 
and  thus  it  is  developing  a  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  national  following  of 
men  of  importance  in  the  credit  pro¬ 
fession. 

That  this  Convention  should  have 
solidified  the  ranks  of  department 
store  credit  men  more  closely,  and 
that  it  should  have  dispelled  once 
and  for  all  any  doubt,  if  it  existed 
at  all.  about  the  Credit  Management 
Division  having  forged  ahead  to  a 
place  of  unquestioned  leadership  in 
the  department  store  credit  field 
was.  quite  frankly,  taken  for  granted. 

The  need  for  research  and  the 
need  for  national  discussions  of  this 
kind  was  never  more  urgent  than  it 
is  today.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  rising  tide  of  credit  volume  has 
helped  our  Convention  as  much  as  it 


will  affect  the  de.stinies  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  credit  profession  as 
a  whole.  'I'his  fact  was  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Russell  K.  Marsters, 
Credit  Manager  of  Stern  Hrothers, 
and  by  President  Driver  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Credit  .Association, 
both  attending  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Marsters  concluded  his  address, 
made  at  our  Accounts  Receivable 
Session,  with  these  pertinent  re¬ 
marks:  “It  seems  to  me,  with  our 
management  endeavoring  in  every 
way  to  increase  business  profitably, 
credit  men  now  as  never  before  have 
a  golden  opportunity  to  find  their 
place  in  the  sun.  So  let  us  never 
lx*  satisfied  with  any  ])articular  job, 
method,  or  system,  but  let  us  be 
always  on  the  alert  to  do  better,  and 
let  us  rise  to  the  occasion  and  prove 
to  management  our  ability  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  to  the  maximum  amount 
possible,  profitably,  through  exert¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  be  courteous  and 
understanding  with  our  customers 
and  rendering  at  all  times  outstand¬ 
ing  service  while  keeping  our  ex¬ 
pense  of  operation  at  an  irreducible 
minimum.” 

President  Driver  Inspires  Gather¬ 
ing  with  Timely  Remarks 

Mr.  (jiles  C.  Driver,  a  member  of 
our  Board  of  Directors,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Credit 
.Association,  elaborated  a  bit  further 
on  this  theme.  His  message  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division,  which  most  of  them  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  inspiring  they  ever 
heard  him  make,  contained  such 
passages  as  these :  “My  message  to 
you  today  would  lx  to  so  synchron¬ 
ize  your  thinking  as  to  be  able  to 
attune  yourself  to  the  modern  meth¬ 
od  of  doing  modern  things.  This 
not  only  applies  to  the  mental  hut 
to  the  actual  physical  procedure. 

“There  is  need  for  continued  in¬ 
vestigation  and  research  work  in  our 
profession.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  more  fragile  commodity  than 
credit,  and  the  man  handling  this 
should  he  equipped  in  every  way  to 


see  that  this  jirecious  thing,  credit, 
is  not  scarred  or  broken. 

“I  say  most  vigorously,  and  with¬ 
out  apology,  that  to  accomplish  the 
real  objective  of  the  store  by  which 
vou  are  employed,  that  is,  to  make 
a  profit,  your  operations  must  lx 
based  on  ]acts  and  not  jallacics. 

“I  grant  you  that  we  must  be 
progressive ;  1  grant  you  that  we 
must  lx  sales-minded ;  I  grant  you 
that  we  must  all  offer  assistance  to 
the  legitimate  promotion  of  sales ;  I 
grant  you  that  we  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  he.  speaking  in 
the  merchandise  manager’s  vernacu¬ 
lar.  the  biggest  buyer  in  the  store ; 
hut — you  must  also  realize  that 
when  you  invest  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
your  firm’s  money  in  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable.  you  are  assuming  a  respon¬ 
sibility  far  in  excess  of  any  one  in¬ 
dividual  buyer  or  department,  and 
that  it  is  your  duty  and  your  pledge 
to  the  firm  to  .see  that  this  invest¬ 
ment  yields  a  satisfactory  profit.” 

President  Driver  then  interjected 
a  very  pertinent,  timely  and  sound 
warning.  He  continued  :  “If  you  are 
overwhelmed  or  unduly  influenced 
by  prai.ses  from  your  merchandise 
managers,  or  sales  managers  that 
you  are  a  good  fellow,  that  you  co¬ 
operate  fully  and  in  your  effort  to 
‘gang  up’  with  the  sales  promotion 
interest  of  the  store,  you  become 
reckless  and  careless  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  credit,  you  become  loose  and 
indifferent  in  the  collection  of  ac¬ 
counts.  then  I  warn  you  that  you 
are  headed  for  disaster.” 

Mr.  Driver  has  no  fear  as  to  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  the  de¬ 
partment  .store  credit  business.  His 
views  on  this  are  to  the  effect  that, 
“I  am  not  pessimistic  but  highly 
optimistic  as  to  the  future,  because, 
after  all.  the  common  sense  and  rea¬ 
soning  power  of  the  average  .Ameri¬ 
can  has  not  deteriorated  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
build  for  substantial  business  gains 
in  spite  of  all  handicaps.  The  retail 
credit  manager  of  this  country,  due 
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to  his  sound  thinking  and  consist- 
tent  business  conduct  has  done  and 
is  doing  more  work  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  substantial  and  lasting 
prosperity  than  all  others.” 

With  this  auspicious  opening  ad¬ 
dress  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  sessions  started  off  on  a  week’s 
course  of  post-graduate  training  on 
credit  practices  which  to  all  intents 
and  puri)oses  miglit  just  as  well 
have  lx.*en  held  in  one  of  the  vener¬ 
able  ivy-covered  halls  of  Harvard 
University.  This  course  consisted 
of  three  sessions : 

1.  Authorizing  Metliods 

2.  Accounts  Receivable  Proced¬ 
ures 

3.  Installment  .Selling  Practices. 

Pecause  of  the  wide.spread  de¬ 
mand  for  complete  Proceedings  by 
the  delegates  as  well  as  numerous 
other  members  who  were  unable  to 
attend,  we  worked  out  a  plan 
which  will  enable  us  to  make  the 
Proceedings  of  all  the  .sessions  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division 
available  to  our  memlx'rship.  Un¬ 
der  this  plan  complete  copies  of  all 
technical  papers,  notably  those  on 
authorization,  and  accounts  receiv¬ 


able  systems,  together  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  these 
papers,  will  lx  sent  to  all  members 
free  of  charge  in  the  form  of  special 
reports  just  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
them  out.  These  papers  include  the 
following  subjects: 

“Con.solidating  Credit  History 
and  .Authorization  Records” 

“.\n  Improved  .Authorization 
Sy.stcm” 

‘‘.An  Improved  Customer  Identi¬ 
fication  System — The  Charga- 
Platt — Operation  of  a  Group 
Office” 

‘‘The  \’alue  of  the  Dual  Post  to 
the  Credit  Department” 

‘‘The  Recordak  System  of  .Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  Operation” 

Two  additional  papers  appear 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
Furthermore,  a  summary  of  our  en¬ 
tire  Installment  Selling  session  will 
lx  run  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  In  this  way  C.M.D. 
members  will  have  a  permanent  and 
complete  record  of  some  of  the  most 
practical  and  useful  papers  ever 
presented  at  their  Division’s  Con¬ 
ventions. 


Should  the  Credit  Department  Handle 
Merchandise  Adjustments? 

By  Walter  E.  Baab 

Credit  Manager,  Franklin  Simon  &  Company,  New  Aork,  N.  A. 


N  the  history  of  retailing  the 

A  losses  sustained  by  the  return  of 
merchandise  and  the  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  adjustments  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  store  expense  and 
profits. 

‘‘With  very  few  exceptions  the 
adjustment  department  has  been  on 
its  own.  considered  as  a  separate 
unit  of  the  store  .system. 

“Franklin  Simon  &  Company 
gave  considerable  thought  to  the 
possibility  of  merging  all  of  its  ad¬ 
justments.  merchandi.se  and  bill 
complaints  with  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment.  feeling  that  a  sales  conscious 
credit  manager  would  be  inclined, 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  individual 
accounts,  to  make  adjustments  with 
an  eye  toward  future  business. 

“The  second  consideration  was 
the  possibility  of  effecting  operating 
economies. 

“Tliat  such  economies  have  been 
effective  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at 
this  date,  some  eighteen  months 
since  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
departments,  the  savings  have 


amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent 
in  salaries  alone. 

Exhaustive  Survey  First 

“Before  any  changes  were  made, 
an  exhaustive  survey  was  made  to 
determine  whether  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  had  the  proper  set-up. 
One  thought  was  that  the  handling 
of  adjustments  would  swamp  the 
divisional  credit  managers  and  de¬ 
tract  from  their  credit  and  collection 
duties.  .Another  consideration  was 
given  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  credit  department  heads  had  the 
proper  training  to  know  how  to 
treat  the  cases  in  a  manner  that  was 
satisfactory  to  the  customer  and 
fair  to  the  store. 

“The  survey  showed  that  the 
handling  of  adjustments  would  fit 
in  very  nicely  with  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  and  the  change  was  made. 
From  the  first  a  careful  watch  was 
kept  to  assure  the  wisdom  of  the 
move  and  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  contingencies  that  arose.  Since 
its  inception,  however,  the  merged 


department  has  functioned  very 
smoothly. 

“Our  credit  department  has  al¬ 
ways  been  set  up  along  divisional 
lines  and  while  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  credit  executives  who  sepa¬ 
rate  collection  and  credit  depart¬ 
ments,  the  divisional  system  by  its 
elasticity  adapts  itself  very  readily 
toward  a  merger  of  the  credit  and 
adjustment  functions  of  a  large  re¬ 
tail  organization. 

“W'e  have  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
bined  departments  divided  into  five 
alphabetical  divisions  headed  by  a 
divisional  credit  manager  with  a 
stenographer-secretary,  and  a  tracer 
assigned  each  man.  Complaints  of 
all  kinds  are  routed  to  them  and 
given  daily  to  the  tracer  for  investi¬ 
gation.  The  tracer  is  required  to 
give  a  daily  report  to  the  credit 
manager  showing: 

1.  Number  of  complaints  on  hand 

at  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

2.  Number  received  that  day. 

3.  Number  turned  in  completed 

ready  for  filing  or  dictation. 

4.  Balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of 

the  day. 

“In  cases  where  the  balance  of 
unadjusted  claims  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  day  sliows  a  tendency  to 
increase,  the  Divisional  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  is  required  to  explain  this  and, 
where  necessary,  a  portion  of  the 
claims  are  divided  among  the  other 
tracers  until  the  division  is  brought 
up  to  a  current  basis. 

“In  normal  times,  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  average  tracer  to  have  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  each  day  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  unadjusted  items 
in  addition  to  those  which  came  in 
that  day. 

“The  cu.stomer  coming  into  the 
store  for  an  adju.stment  is  not  in¬ 
terviewed  in  tlie  credit  office,  but 
goes  to  the  adjustment  office,  and 
submits  her  complaint  to  one  of  two 
competent  interviewers  who  are  re¬ 
quired  wherever  possible,  to  make 
an  immediate  adjustment  winch  will 
enable  us  to  dispose  of  the  matter 
definitely  while  the  customer  is  in 
the  office.  If  the  customer  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
adjuster,  appeal  is  made  to  the  di¬ 
visional  credit  manager  who  has 
further  recourse  to  the  credit  mana¬ 
ger  if  necessary. 

“No  department  is  permitted  to 
return  merchandise  to  a  customer  or 
refuse  to  make  an  adjustment  with¬ 
out  first  submitting  it  to  the  divi¬ 
sional  head  with  a  written  report 
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sigiH-d  by  the  buyer  or  the  assist¬ 
ant.  outlining  in  detail  why  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  question  should  not  be 
acci])ted  for  credit.  This  report  from 
the  merchandise  department  is 
weighed  by  the  divisiotial  head  and 
consideration  given  to  the  value  of 
the  account  if  it  is  a  charge  cus¬ 
tomer  and  in  the  case  of  a  cash 
sale,  we  endeavor  to  communicate 
with  the  customer  by  phone  where 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
her  version  of  the  matter. 

Correspondenee  Not  a  Routine 
Matter 

“We  have  a  great  many  model 
letters  covering  typical  cases  aris¬ 
ing  in  both  departments.  The.se  let¬ 
ters  are  changed  from  time  to  time 
and  iK'fore  a  new  letter  is  added,  it 
is  submitted  to  two  of  the  company 
e.xecutives  for  approval.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  very  important  since  the 
executive  in  charge  of  a  department 
is  prone  at  times  to  look  at  a  letter 
from  the  .standpoint  of  how  it  will 
effect  his  own  departments,  rather 
than  in  its  broader  aspects  of  how 
it  will  effect  the  customer’s  rela¬ 
tions  throughout  the  store.  “We 
have  enlarged  somewhat  on  the  old 
adage  that  two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  by  applying  the  combined 
knowledge  and  e.xi)erience  of  three 
minds. 

“These  model  letters  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  forms,  but  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  guides  which  can  be  readily 
altered  to  cover  the  individual  case 
so  that  the  customer  feels  that  his 
or  her  case  is  receiving  careful  and 
personal  consideration.  By  the  use 
of  these  guidesj  we  are  reasonably 
certain  that  all  correspondence 
emanating  from  the  department  will 
Ik-  well  worded  and  representative 
of  our  .store  and  policy. 

“The  divisional  assistants  and  the 
interviewers  know  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  management  and  that  they 
are  expected  to  treat  every  custom¬ 
er  with  the  same  consideration  they 
would  receive  if  they  were  dealing 
direct  with  the  head  of  the  estab- 
li.shment.  They  are  schooled  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  convert  a 
credit  into  a  new  sale  for  the  same 
or  a  larger  amount. 

“The  divisional  credit  managers 
are  in  a  position  to  avoid  having  any 
number  of  disputed  amounts  unpaid 
and  remaining  on  the  Ixioks.  If  the 
character  of  the  account  warrants 
the  immediate  disposal  of  a  dispute 
in  the  favor  of  the  cu.stomer,  future 
trouble  in  collecting  the  account  is 
eliminated.  If  the  customer  is  not 


a  jwofitable  one  to  the  store  the 
credit  manager  brings  the  matter  to 
a  head  right  then  and  there. 

“Letters  advising  customers  that 
a  credit  has  been  allowed  wherever 
possible,  are  phrased  to  suggest  a 
replacement  or  invite  the  customer 
to  come  in  to  the  department  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  new  selec¬ 
tion  when  next  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  store. 

“.\  recent  typical  example  of  the 
results  we  are  obtaining  by  pursu¬ 
ing  this  policy  follows ;  'I'he  custom¬ 
er  j)urchased  an  item  of  apparel 
costing  appro.ximately  $200,  with 
which  she  was  not  pleased.  The  de- 
])artment  was  reluctant  to  accept  it 
for  credit  and  the  customer  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  referred  to  the  divisional 
assistant,  who,  after  hearing  her 
story,  felt  we  .should  accept  the  item 
for  credit.  She  was  so  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  divisional 
assi.stant  handled  the  tran.saction 
that  she  purchased  a  similar  article 
in  the  same  department  that  day, 
costing  over  $450.  I  am  citing  this 
as  one  of  many  instances  where  an 
adjustment,  properly  made  by  a 
salesminded  adjuster,  has  resulted 
in  increased  good  will  and  sales. 

.\11  letters  received  from  cu.stom- 
ers  asking  us  to  pick  up  merchan¬ 
dise  for  adjustment,  repair,  altera¬ 
tion  or  replacement  are  routed  to  a 
clerk  in  the  adjustment  division, 
who  writes  up  a  distinctive  call  slip 
which  indicates  to  all  departments 
that  the  merchandise  is  being  hand¬ 
led  by  the  adjustment  division  and 
that  no  action  should  be  taken  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  or  authority  of 
the  adjustment  department  repre¬ 
sentative. 

“The  customer's  letter,  with  the 
stub  of  the  call  attached,  is  due  dat¬ 
ed  to  correspond  with  the  day  the 
packasfe  will  have  reached  the  prop¬ 
er  department.  These  due  dates  are 
turned  over  daily  to  two  girls 
tboroughlv  familiar  with  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  pos.sessing  a  good  knowl- 
edcre  of  merchandise.  The  letters  are 
taken  to  the  department  where  the 
merchandise  is  examined  and  after 
consultation  with  the  buver  or  the 
assistant  an  adjustment  in  most  in¬ 
stances  is  agreed  upon  and  made 
immediatelv  bv  the  adjustment  de¬ 
partment’s  representative,  who  then 
outlines  to  the  proper  divisional 
manager  iust  what  has  been  done 
so  that  the  customer  can  lx*  advised. 

“In  cases  where  the  department 
does  not  feel  that  the  adjustment 
requc.sted  is  justified,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  and  the  merchandise  is 


taken  to  the  divisional  manager  for 
decision. 

“Where  we  receive  a  letter  from 
a  cu.stomer  advising  us  that  she  per- 
.sonally  is  returning  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  an  item  of  merchandise  for 
adjustment,  the  letter  is  also  due 
dated  to  correspond  with  the  ap¬ 
proximate  time  the  merchandise 
should  reach  us.  The  procedure  we 
follow  from  that  p<jint  on  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  merchan¬ 
dise  returned  on  call. 

Repairs  and  Special  Orders 

“Experience  has  taught  us  that  a 
clo.se  and  efficient  follow-up  on  com¬ 
plaints  in  process  of  acljustment, 
merchandise  sent  out  for  repairs  and 
special  orders  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  A  good  follow-up  system 
not  only  reduces  duplicate  com¬ 
plaints  to  a  minimum,  but  your  com¬ 
pany  will  earn  for  itself  the  well  de¬ 
served  reputation  of  giving  the  same 
close  attention  to  adjustments,  re¬ 
pairs  and  special  orders  th.at  a  cus¬ 
tomer  has  reason  to  expect  when 
purchasing  merchandise. 

“In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
send  an  article  outside  to  be  re¬ 
paired  or  replaced,  the  Adjustment 
Bureau  insists  upon  receiving  from 
the  department  the  approximate 
date  when  the  article  will  be  return¬ 
ed  to  us  for  reshipment  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  corre.spondence  is  due 
dated  to  come  up  for  attention  on 
that  date.  It  is  turned  over  to  the 
tracer  who  visits  the  department 
and  satisfied  himself  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  or  is  being  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  customer  that  day.  As 
evidence,  he  is  required  to  note  on 
the  corre.spondence,  the  book  and 
number  of  the  sales  check  or  L.O.G. 
on  which  it  was  shipped.  We  follow 
the  same  procedure  with  special 
orders.  If  the  merchandise  is  not 
in  the  house  and  ready  for  shipment 
on  the  due  date,  the  department  is 
required  to  give  us  a  valid  reason 
why  it  is  not  in  and  tell  us  what 
definite  arrangments  have  been 
made  to  get  it  in  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  The  divisional  credit 
manager  is  then  required  to  write 
the  customer  explaining  the  delay, 
asking  further  indulgence  and  offer¬ 
ing  assurance  that  the  matter  is 
being  followed  diligently  by  us.  The 
system  is  simple  and  in  practice, 
entirely  efficient.  Without  an  ade¬ 
quate  follow-up,  the  best  intentioned 
selling  departments  are  prone  to 
overlook  repairs,  adjustments  and 
special  orders.  When  they  know 
they  will  be  followed  up  on  promised 
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date,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  in 
turn  follow  up  the  manufacturer  to 
see  that  the  merchandise  is  in  when 
it  should  be. 

“Here’s  another  example.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  brought  back  an  article 
worth  $100  for  credit.  It  was  obvi¬ 
ously  an  unfair  return.  But  before 
any  action  was  taken,  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  glanced  over  its  record.  In 
the  first  place  the  customer  had  al¬ 
ways  bought  heavily  in  the  past  and 
paid  her  bills  very  promptly.  In  the 
second  place,  she  was  just  purchas¬ 
ing  a  trousseau,  amounting  to  over 
$1,000  and  most  of  the  merchandise 
was  ready  to  be  shipped.  The  un¬ 
tactful  handling  of  the  return  in 
question  •might  jeopardize  a  very 
profitable  order.  The  decision  was 
to  acce])t  the  return  with  a  smile. 
The  account  was  paid  in  full. 

“You  have  people  in  your  store^ 
who  know  how  to  size  up  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  merchandise  and  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  customer  is  at 
fault  or  not.  They  take  care  of  the 
average  returns  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  credit  manager.  The  di¬ 
visional  heads  handle  only  those 
major  cases  where  policy  must  be 
followed.  And  from  a  standpoint  of 
policy  the  credit  department  knows 
better  than  anyone  else  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do  as  they  are 
trained  to  be  sales  conscious. 

“The  credit  record  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  considered  in  ad¬ 
justing  claims.  The  credit  depart¬ 
ment  has  the  facility  through  its 
credit  bureau  to  check  up  on  the 
customer  and  determine  her  general 
reputation  not  only  in  regard  to  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills  but  what  she  has  done 
in  other  stores  in  returning  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“Another  factor  is  in  the  saving 
of  time.  With  five  trained  division¬ 
al  credit  managers  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  making  decisions  all  day 
long,  it  doesn’t  take  them  any  time 
at  all  to  cut  the  red  tape  and  decide 
whether  the  customer  is  to  be  given 
full  credit,  partial  credit  or  politely 
informed  that  no  credit  at  all  will  be 
allowed. 

“The  credit  department,  too,  has 
the  facilities  where  a  customer  is  a 
chronic  and  unreformable  type,  to 
close  her  account. 

Chronic  Returners 

“People  who  return  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  purchases,  in  some 
cases  running  as  high  as  85  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent,  should  be  eliminated 
as  patrons. 

“In  soliciting  inactive  accounts. 


we  all  know  that  many  of  the  replies 
state  that  faulty  or  ungracious  ad¬ 
justments  caused  a  lack  of  interest 
in  further  buying.  Where  the  credit 
department  has  one  eye  on  adjust¬ 
ments  and  the  other  eye  on  keep¬ 
ing  worthwhile  accounts,  no  profit¬ 
able  customer  will  be  sacrificed  by 
the  failure  to  make  a  prompt  or 
pleasing  adjustment. 

“The  credit  department  through 
analyzing  the  complaints  as  to  why 
accounts  have  become  inactive  be¬ 
cause  of  faulty  adjustments  can  take 
the  proper  steps  to  reduce  the  loss 
of  such  accounts  by  a  change  in 
policy. 

“When  a  return  must  be  accept¬ 
ed,  it  is  done  cheerfully.  Keeping 
the  good  will  of  the  customer  is  kept 


foremost  in  mind.  It  is  expressly 
taught  that  you  must  never  argue 
w’ith  a  customer  when  you  know 
you  are  going  to  give  her  the  credit 


anyway. 

“The  departments  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  and  operating  as  a  single 
unit  for  a  period  of  more  than  18 
months  and  the  results  to  date  have 
lieen  gratifying.  We  haven’t  as  yet 
found  any  reason  why  the  depart¬ 
ments  should  not  be  consolidated, 
but  many  reasons  why  they  should 
operate  as  a  unit. 

“We  believe  firmly  that  the  con¬ 


solidation  promotes  greater  speed 
and  efficiency  in  adjusting  com¬ 
plaints  and  in  our  case,  has  resulted 
in  a  very  substantial  saving  in  oper¬ 
ating  costs.’’ 


Our  Bonus  Plan  in  the  Accounts  Receivable  Department 

By  A.  L.  Pond 

Credit  Manager,  Thalhimer’s,  Riehinond,  Va. 


wrilRST  of  all,  we  use  the  unit 
1/  plan.  Charges,  credits  and  pay¬ 
ments  are  posted  at  the  same  time. 
We  do  not  have  the  Recordak  plan 
or  the  Addressograph  and  our  ledg¬ 
er  card  is  also  used  as  our  collection 
card. 

“Before  our  Bonus  Plan  was 
adopted  we  had  a  difference  of 
$5.00  a  week  between  our  lowest 
and  highest  salaried  billers.  The 
highest  salaried  billers  who  were 
our  oldest  employees  were  not  do¬ 
ing  as  much  work  or  as  accurate 
work  as  the  average  biller.  We  at¬ 
tributed  that  to  the  fact  that  since 
they  w'ere  our  oldest  employees  in 
the  department  they  felt  more  se¬ 
cure  of  their  positions  because  they 
had  received  periodical  raises  in 
salary.  It  is  our  custom  through¬ 
out  the  store  to  go  over  the  pay  roll 
once  every  six  months.  This  was 
formerly  done  by  the  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  alone  but  is  now  done  jointly 
with  the  department  head. 

“Our  reasons  for  adopting  a  bon¬ 
us  plan  were : 

1.  To  equalize  salaries 

2.  To  increase  production 

3.  To  keep  up  to  date 

4.  To  insure  accurate  and  prompt 
balances  both  daily  and  monthly 

5.  To  insure  accurate  posting  to  the 
proper  account 

6.  To  reduce  posting  expense 

7.  To  enable  us  to  pay  more  for 
extra  work 

8.  To  clear  and  refer  accounts 
promptly  and  accurately. 

“All  of  these  aims  we  feel  have 
iK'en  accomplished. 


“1.  Equalisation  oj  salaries.  On 
April  1st,  1935,  we  had  11  billers, 

2  stuffers  and  one  statement  maker. 
We  reduced  our  billers  to  9  and 
established  a  base  rate  of  $14.00  per 
week.  This  $14.00  represented  the 
average  of  9  billers  retained.  Salar¬ 
ies  w'ere  raised  and  lowered  accord¬ 
ingly.  We  found  that  our  average 
daily  postings  over  the  previous  2 
years  w'ere  458  per  day.  Two  years 
represented  both  N.R.A.  hours  and 
before.  The  cost  per  100  we  found 
to  be  57^2.  We  determined  to  es¬ 
tablish  this  458  as  a  minimum  post¬ 
ing  day,  not  penalizing  billers  who 
fell  below  that  on  an  average  but 
to  so  arrange  the  work  that  they 
would  have  more  than  that  number 
on  an  average  day.  Their  bonus  is 
figured  at  the  end  of  each  month 
and  we  do  not  count  the  3  days 
which  w'e  allow  each  biller  to  for¬ 
ward  her  balances  to  the  new  state¬ 
ments  and  to  balance  her  ledgers. 
Each  biller  counts  her  own  tickets, 
w’hich  are  tested  occasionally  by  our 
supervisor. 

“2.  As  our  postings  have  increased 
from  458  per  day  for  1933-1934  to 
621  for  1935,  we  feel  confident  that 
we  can  reduce  the  billers  to  8  on 
the  first  of  February.  The  average 
posting  per  biller  for  December  was 
1,002  and  the  highest  posting  per 
day  was  1.707.  Only  2  extra  stuffers 
were  needed  for  December  1935  as 
compared  to  4  extras  in  December 
1934.  These  averages  include  all 
billers  for  the  entire  period. 

“3.  No  overtime  was  necessary 
and  our  billers  were  up  to  date 
(Continued  on  page  125) 
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Reducing  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Expense  • 


Chairman,  L.  E.  Muntwyler 
General  Traffic  Manager,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 


Economizing  on  Expense  in  Receiving  and  Marking 
By  J.  Selkowitz 

R.  H.  Maey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  selkowitz  t)bserved 
that  the  need  for  lowered 
cost  and  increased  production  were 
two  of  the  outstanding  lessons 
taught  us  by  the  past  depression. 
With  declining  sales  and  less  profit, 
attention  was  focused  ])riniarily  up¬ 
on  reduction  in  o])erating  costs,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  non-selling  de¬ 
partments. 

.Sini])lification  of  marking  opera¬ 
tions — keeping  the  marking  costs  of 
certain  departments  in  line  with  the 
retail  value  of  the  merchandise  they 
sell,  in  other  words,  marking  mer¬ 
chandise  that  sells  for  little  in  a 
simple,  inexpensive  manner — were 
some  of  the  important  factors  that 
brought  about  lowered  costs  of 
Macy’s  receiving  department  opera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Selkowitz  went  on  to  re¬ 
late  some  of  the  more  important 
things  that  they  were  doing  to  econ¬ 
omize  on  expense: 

“1.  Bulk  Checking 
“Bulk  checking  is  applied  to  mer¬ 
chandise  the  prices  of  which  fluctu¬ 
ate  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inadvisa¬ 
ble  to  mark  at  current  price  upon 
its  receipt.  Bulk  checked  merchan¬ 
dise  is  checked,  marked  with  basic 
guide  price,  stacked  in  reserve  and 
unit  marked  only  when  requisitioned 
from  the  floor  at  the  current  price; 
thereby  saving  the  cost  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  marking  and  the  time  spent  on 
remarking  if  the  price  changed. 

“Types  of  merchandise  which 
may  be  bulk-checked  that  result  in 
a  decrease  of  marking  cost  through 
the  reduction  of  handling  and  un¬ 
necessary  original  marking,  are  as 
follows : 

“1 :  Merchandise  of  the  bulky 
type  that  does  not  stack  well,  when 
released  from  its  original  container. 
The  shipment  is  then  checked  in 
bulk  (if  in  standard  uniform  con¬ 
tainer),  stacked  that  way  and  op¬ 
ened  and  marked  as  requisitioned. 

“2:  Very  large  shipments  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  would  disrupt  the 
normal  flow  of  work  if  the  entire 
shi]jment  were  to  be  marked,  as  re¬ 
ceived. 

“Not  only  do  you  save  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  original  marking  time. 


The  Traffic  sessions  were 
well  attended  with  an  unusual 
number  of  out-ol-town  mem¬ 
bers  present.  The  talks  were 
practical  and  to  the  point, 
with  many  questions  fired  at 
the  speakers  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  period  which  followed 
each  talk.  In  this  summary 
it  is  possible  only  to  touch 
upon  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  high-lights  of  these  excel¬ 
lent  papers.  Each  talk  follows 
in  the  order  it  appeared  in  on 
the  program. 

The  summary  of  the  sessions 
is  necessarily  not  complete  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
It  will  be  concluded  in  the 
March  issue. 


but  the  time  ordinarily  spent  on 
changing  prices  is  done  away  with 
since  only  the  current  price  appears 
on  the  merchandise  when  requisi¬ 
tioned. 

“2 :  Prcniarking  by  Vendors 

“This  is  economical  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  in  the  handling  of 
the  merchandise.  It  is  applicable  to 
staple  merchandise  constantly  car¬ 
ried  in  stock  with  very  little  price 
fluctuations,  and  when  quantities 
are  large  enough  to  actually  effect 
a  saving. 

“It  is  important  that  the  cost  of 
pre-marking  by  the  vendor  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  purchase  price  of 
the  shipment,  and  that  the  correct 
price  and  proper  marking  methods 
are  understood  by  the  vendor  in 
order  to  avoid  any  re-marking  by 
the  marking  room,  thereby  offset¬ 
ting  the  expected  gain. 

“3.  Bulk  Marking 

“In  general.  Indk  marking  is  aj)- 
))licd  to  merchandise  in  the  lower 
priced  brackets.  Because  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  ])rice  and  profit  of  these  arti¬ 
cles.  the  expense  of  individual 
marking  is  unwarranted. 

“By  eliminating  individual  price 
tags,  considerable  savings  are  real¬ 
ized  through  the  reduction  of  labor 
time  and  cost  of  supplies.  Other 
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reasons  indirectly  responsible  for 
savings  in  expense  through  bulk 
marking  are : 

“  1 :  flakes  for  more  cleanly  and 
better  appearing  merchandise. 

“2 :  Facilitates  handling  in  mark¬ 
ing  room  and  reserves. 

“3:  Reduces  ‘as  is’  merchandise 
thrf)ugh  less  individual  handling. 

'I'o  obtain  the  maximum  l)enefits 
and  advantages  of  non-marking,  the 
follow-up  and  control  work  is  co¬ 
ordinated  under  the  responsibility 
of  one  executive  who  supervises  the 
entire  procedure,  recommends  ad¬ 
ditional  items  for  bulk-marking  and 
notifies  the  proper  individuals  in 
case  of  ])rice  changes. 

“4:  Examination  of  Merchandise 

“With  the  volume  of  incoming 
merchandise  constantly  increasing, 
the  examining  of  various  types  of 
merchandise  in  the  marking  room 
for  quality  and  appearance  Ijecomes 
increasingly  important.  In  under¬ 
wear,  ready-to-wear,  and  hosiery 
departments  where  a  good  deal  of 
examining  is  done,  we  have  stand¬ 
ardized  and  simplified  examining 
procedures.  The  examiner  knows 
exactly  what  to  look  for  in  the 
least  possible  time.  Specific  instruc¬ 
tions  are  in  the  possession  of  each 
examiner  as  to: 

“1 :  Shipments  to  be  examined 

100%. 

2:  Shipments  where  only  a  part 
of  the  contents  are  examined. 

3  r  Where  no  examining  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

“Although  the  results  of  careful 
examination  have  never  been  de¬ 
termined  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  can 
readily  be  understood  that  it  tends 
to  educate  the  manufacturer  as  to 
our  standards  of  quality.  It  is  also 
generally  conceived  that  careful  ex¬ 
amination  helps  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  customer’s  returns. 

“In  the  examination  of  hosiery, 
we  have  introduced  an  individual 
bonus  to  insure  proper  speed  and 
quality  examining.  It  is  a  simple 
bonus  that  pays  additional  compen¬ 
sation  for  additional  effort  and 
careful  examination.  The  bonus  is 
based  on  separate  time  .standards 
for  different  tvpes  of  hosiery  and 
a  person  designated  to  snot -check 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  hosiery 
examined  In-  regular  examiners,  also 
participates  in  the  bonus.  In  the 
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case  of  poor  examining  discovered 
by  the  spot-checker,  a  penalty  is  im- 
ix)sed ;  if  the  errors  are  above  the 
established  percentage,  the  deduc¬ 
tion  is  made  from  bonus  earnings. 
The  bonus  starting  point  is  70% 
efficiency,  earnings  depending  on  the 
individual’s  percent  efficiency  and 
time  spent  on  examining. 

“5 :  Measuring  and  Inspecting  of 
Yard  Goods 

“We  are  equipi)ed  with  many  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  measuring,  inspect¬ 
ing  and  doul)le  folding  of  yard 
goods.  It  has  often  been  proven 
from  ])ast  experience  and  records 
that  measuring  and  inspecting  of 
yard  goods  not  only  pays  for  itself, 
but  results  in  considerable  dollar 
savings  to  the  store. 

“It  enables  us  to  immediately 
charge  back  shortages  to  vendors. 
Merchandise  found  to  be  imperfect 
can  immediately  be  returned  to  the 
vendor  for  credit,  which  if  sent  to 
the  selling  floor,  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  sold.  The  decrease  in 
losses  taken  on  mark-downs  neces¬ 
sitated  on  these  cut-lengths  re¬ 
turned  by  customers,  as  well  as  the 
improvement  in  customer  good-will, 
certainlv  is  accomplished  as  a  result 
of  measuring  and  inspection.  At 
the  same  time  that  measuring  and 
inspecting  is  being  carried  out,  it  is 
possible  to  ‘double-fold’  wide  ma¬ 
terials,  therebv  conserving  space  on 
the  selling  floor,  also  saving  the 
vendor’s  charge  for  this  operation 
and  at  little  or  no  additional  cost 
to  ourselves. 

“6:  Control  of  Salary  Expense 
“The  salary  cost  and  personnel 
budget,  maintained  in  the  receiving 
deijartment  under  the  guidance  of  a 
production  manager,  is  probably  the 
greatest  assistance  we  have  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  salary  expense  and  person¬ 
nel  within  the  proportion  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
proper  indices  for  the  various  func¬ 
tions  of  the  receiving  department 
and  the  control  of  each  one  indi¬ 
vidually,  the  cost  analysis  and  per¬ 
sonnel  budget  is  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  functions  with  an  index  of 
production  representative  of  the 
work  done  for  each. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  each  divisional 
assistant  to  review  the  information 
obtainable  from  these  records  and 
consult  periodically  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  manager  on  any  suggestions 
or  ideas  that  may  be  of  value  to 
bim  in  the  economical  operation  of 
his  division.  Each  assistant  in 
charge  of  marking  units,  has  avail¬ 
able  for  his  use,  indices  which 
show  the  daily  and  weekly  produc¬ 


tion  and  time  actually  consumed  on 
the  job  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  In  that  manner  he 
may  easily  control  his  daily  per¬ 
sonnel  within  the  proportions  of  his 
volume. 

“Through  the  wide  usage  of  an 
interchangeable  {jersonnel  proce- 
tlure,  and  because  of  the  high  flexi¬ 
bility  of  our  personnel,  employes 
may  be  temporarily  transferred 
from  a  division  where  the  volume 
is  declining  to  another  division 
which  is  requiring  additional  help. 
In  that  manner,  lost  or  idle  time  is 
l^ractically  eliminated  and  our  peaks 
and  valleys  due  to  changes  in  the 
flow  of  work,  are  covered  with  little 
or  no  additional  expense. 

“In  a  receiving  department  like 
ours,  where  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  runs  into  many  hundreds, 
the  control  of  personnel  is  of  major 
importance  to  the  department  mana¬ 
ger.  A  chart  showing  the  daily 
number  of  people  in  the  dei)artment, 
broken  down  by  division  compared 
with  the  average  actual  number  of 
])eople  on  hand  during  the  same 
time  last  year,  is  presented  to  the 
department  manager  daily  for  his 
scrutiny.  A  similar  chart  showing 
the  daily  trend  in  volume  is  also 
made  up.  The  department  manager 
is  then  in  a  position  to  make  possi¬ 
ble  suggestions  and  criticisms  to  his 
subordinates  on  their  operating  per¬ 
formances. 

“7 :  A  Wage  Incentive  in  our 
Marking  Division 

“We  have  a  wage  incentive  plan 
in  our  marking  room  w’hich  is  aid¬ 


ing  us  in  reducing  our  unit  cost  by 
providing  a  stimulus  to  increase  in¬ 
dividual  effort.  The  standards  used 
are  actual  performance  standards 
taken  over  a  two  year  period.  All 
markers,  checkers,  porters  and 
marking  supervisors  are  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bonus  sys- 
tem. 

“The  marking  division  is  divided 
into  many  groups,  each  under  the 
supervision  of  a  marking  supervisor. 
For  the  purpose  of  bonus  calcula¬ 
tions  each  group  has  its  own  group 
efficiency  upon  which  its  bonus 
earnings  are  based.  The  bonus 
starting  point  is  70%  efficiency. 
The  amount  of  bonus  money  earned 
depends  on  each  group’s  efficiency 
above  70%.  Individuals  definitely 
assigned  to  marking  groups  are 
paid  a  bonus  for  the  total  number 
of  hours  worked,  whether  on  mark¬ 
ing  or  other  functions  outside  the 
marking  rooms. 

“Every  consideration  is  given  by 
the  management  toward  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  individual  so  that  he  may 
acquire  the  necessary  skill  to  help 
his  group  earn  a  bonus.  Marking 
methods  and  the  maintenance  of 
machinery  are  carefully  checked  so 
that  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown 
along  those  lines  may  be  avoided. 

“In  view  of  future  legislation 
which  will  undoubtedly  affect  oper¬ 
ating  costs,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  new  economies  and  policies  un¬ 
der  intelligent  planning  be  institu¬ 
ted  toward  the  stabilization  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  to  reduce  labor  turnover, 
improve  wage  incentive  plans ;  and 
perfect  our  methods  and  speed  with 
various  types  of  machinery.’’ 


Truck  Rates  and  Truck  Classification 
By  John  V.  Lawrence 

General  Manager,  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


POINTING  out  that  trucking,  as 
an  industry,  has  developed  to 
its  present  position  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  field  largely  because  of  the 
requirements  of  business  for  greater 
speed,  greater  flexibility,  less  rigid 
rules  for  packing,  time  of  collection, 
etc.,  and  simplified  tariffs,  Mr. 
Lawrence  went  on  to  say: 

“Neither  tax  nor  regulation 
should  be  applied  to  it  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  other  agency  of  transpor¬ 
tation — three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  motor  trucks  in  the  coun¬ 
try — 85%  privately  owned — four 
hundred  thousand  for-hire  vehicles, 
most  of  which  are  common  carriers 
bv  truck  .  .  .  Motor  Carrier  Act 


requires  that  common  carriers  shall 
file  their  tariffs  and  classifications 
and  adhere  to  them. 

Classification  Drafted 

“.  .  .  One  of  the  first  things  that 
had  to  be  done  was  the  drafting  of 
a  classification  of  commodities  .  .  . 
The  trucking  industry  through  its 
national  organization  formulated  a 
classification  that  would  be  suitable 
to  truck  classification  .  .  .  simpli¬ 
fied  and  more  readily  understand¬ 
able  by  the  shipper  ...  In  draft¬ 
ing  the  classification,  the  ratings 
found  in  existing  classifications  of 
other  agencies  were  not  disturbed. 
The  industrv  felt  that  time  was  too 
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short  to  do  a  good  job  on  an  entire 
new  classification  which  would  be 
the  fresh  product  of  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry.  For  that  reason  it  built  the 
National  Motor  Freight  Classifica¬ 
tion  on  what  existed  previously, 
making  changes  in  the  interest  of 
simidicity.  Special  classification 
rules,  however,  were  adopted  which 
took  into  consideration  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  trucking  and  eliminated 


tern,  as  do  the  transportation  agen-  see  also,  each  agency  in  its  proper 
cies  themselves.  They  realize  that  place  in  the  system  so  that  there 
adequate  service  cannot  be  rendered  will  be  a  minimum  of  encroachment 
for  any  length  of  time  at  charges  on  the  territories  of  the  various 
l)elow  cost.  They  are  anxious  to  carriers.” 

Increasing  Production  Through  Wage  Incentive  Plans 

By  M.  Rothkugel 

Receiving,  Marking  and  Traffic  Manager,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


complicated  requirements  with  re- 
si)ect  to  packing,  marking,  etc.  Be¬ 
cause  of  existing  practices  in  the 
industry,  separate  classifications 
were  drafted  for  less  than  truck 
load  shipments  and  volume  ship¬ 
ments. 

Rates 

“.  .  .  Most  of  the  common  car¬ 
rier  operators  are  exjxicted  to  file 
their  tarilTs  through  bureaus  which 
have  been  established  in  recent 
weeks  throughout  the  country.  Ap¬ 
proximately  25  are  now  in  exist¬ 
ence.  They  are  the  creation  of  the 
carriers  themselves  and  are  non¬ 
profit  organizations  designed  to 
facilitate  tariff  filing  on  the  part  of 
the  operators  and  to  simplify  the 
work  in  handling  the  motor  truck 
tariffs  on  the  part  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

”.  .  .  W  hat  effect  will  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law  have  on  truck  rates?  When 
Mr.  Eastman  was  asked  that  ques¬ 
tion  by  a  member  of  Congress  while 
he  was  testifying  on  the  Motor  Car¬ 
rier  Bill  last  year,  he  answered  that 
some  of  the  rates  undoubtedly 
would  be  increased  liecause  they 
were  Ixdow  the  economic  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  rates  may  be  decrea.sed. 
By  and  large,  we  do  not  expect  and 
the  carriers  themselves  do  not  look 
for  any  general  increase  in  the 
rates.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  alleged  that  .some 
of  the  hundred  thousand  truck 
competitive  rates  filed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  below  the  cost  of  per¬ 
forming  the  service  and  he  felt  that 
the  blame  for  them  should  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  shipper.  He 
went  on  to  say : 

‘‘Without  mincing  words,  the 
evidence  points  clearly  to  the  fact 
that  some  shippers  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  conditions  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  field  and  have  played  rail¬ 
roads  against  trucks  and  trucks 
against  railroads.  The  result  has 
been  a  constant  lowering  of  the  rate 
structure. 

“Responsible  shippers  want  to 
see  a  stabilized  transportation  sys- 


POINTING  out  that  industrial  ‘ 
organizations  have  used  wage 
incentive  systems  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  a  high  degree  of 
success,  ^Ir.  Rothkugel  said  that  as 
far  as  receiving  and  marking  rooms 
are  concerned.  Ixnius  systems  are 
in  their  experimental  stage.  He 
went  on  to  say; 

“The  group  bonus  plan  operated 
in  the  receiving  department  of  Lit 
Brothers  provides  an  incentive  for 
the  workers  collectively  in  groups, 
to  turn  out  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  in  the  least  jiossible  time,  the 
incentive  Ix'ing  a  cash  payment 
upon  the  attainment  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  goal  of '  efficiency.  The 
‘group’  system,  in  comparison  with 
the  ‘individual’  system  is  one  where 
the  individuals  participate  in  the 
Ixmus  earnings  of  the  group,  hence 
a  system  where  cooperative  effort 
is  paramount. 

“We  had  this  thought  in  mind 
when  we  first  considered  this  plan 
.  .  .  the  problem  was  to  get  them 
interested.  We  called  a  meeting  of 
the  workers  in  our  ready-to-wear 
division  .  .  .  w'e  explained  the 
plan  .  .  .  assured  them  it  was  not 
f)ur  intention  to  reduce  the  number 
of  workers — but  rather  increase 
])roduction  ...  if  the  plan  was 
successful,  they  would  receive  bonus 
based  on  production — if  it  failed, 
they  would  lose  nothing  as  their 
salaries  would  not  lie  affected. 

Time  Studies 

“For  six  weeks  the  research  de¬ 
partment  made  close  observation 
and  time  studies  of  various  opera¬ 
tions  —  meanwhile  each  employee 
was  asked  to  fill  out  a  daily  pro¬ 
duction  record  stating  clearly  what 
they  did  and  how  long  it  took  them. 

“.  .  .  Twenty-five  hundred  pro¬ 
duction  sheets  were  gathered.  Two 
thousand  valid  readings  were  com¬ 
puted — stop  watch  studies  were 
made — in  conjunction  with  the 
gathering  of  production  records  as 
a  check  on  the  readings  of  employ¬ 
ees’  data. 

“We  derived  standards  for  every 
type  of  marking  as  well  as  data  with 


which  to  compute  allowances  for 
fatigue,  machine  repair,  making  of 
tickets  atid  the  like  .  .  .  Set  up 
nine  groups  .  .  .  making  certain 
each  group  contained  no  less  than 
three  and  no  more  than  nine  ]x‘ople 
...  a  supervisor  was  appointed  in 
e.ach  group  to  initial  the  time  sheet 
showing  the  amount  of  time  each 
individual  spent  in  each  group  .  .  . 
the  su|K-r visor  was  instructed  to 
send  to  the  general  supervisor,  any 
jxTson  having  finished  a  particular 
jol) — general  stipervisor  re-assign¬ 
ing  these  people  to  other  groups 
where  work  was  to  be  done — ac¬ 
complishing  three  important  objec¬ 
tives  : 

1  :  An  intelligent  di.stribution  of 
lalx)r. 

2 :  A  responsibility  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers  that  not  a  moment 
of  time  can  be  wasted,  otherwise  it 
will  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the 
group. 

3 :  A  decrea.se  of  supervision. 

Forms  to  Be  Filled  Out 

“When  we  were  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  standards  were  in 
order,  two  forms  were  given  to  the 
employees  which  had  to  be  filled  out 
daily,  the  production  and  the  daily 
time  sheet.  The  production  record 
shows  how  much  of  each  type  of 
marking  was  done  in  each  group. 
The  daily  time  sheet  show's  how 
many  man-hours  were  required  for 
the  work  done.  Forms  were  con¬ 
structed  as  simply  as  possible  to 
eliminate  any  unnece.s.sary  writing 
by  tbe  employee. 

“.  .  .  The  employee  who  works 
in  a  receiving  room  is  by  and  large 
an  individual  doing  a  nx'chanical 
operation  day  in  and  day  out.  The 
marker  assumes  a  production  level 
alM)ve  which  she  very  seldom  rises. 
.\path\'  and  discontent  set  in.  There 
is  no  incentive  to  do  a  better  job. 
1  here  is  no  hope  in  the  position 
Ixjing  held.  The  Group  Bonus  Sys¬ 
tem,  as  we  operate  it.  not  only  gives 
the  employee  an  incentive  always  to 
do  a  better  job,  but  injects  interest 
into  the  daily  w'ork.  The  incentive 
afforded  is  the  opportunity  to  work 
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for  a  definite  goal  which  is  a  w’eekly 
increase  in  salary,  and  the  interest 
stimulated  lies  in  the  competitive 
spirit  between  groups  of  w’orkers. 
When  employees  know  that  they 
can  add  one  to  two  dollars  to  their 
salary  and  realize  that  other  em¬ 
ployees  in  their  group  are  striving 
for  the  same  end,  you  can  be  sure 
they  will  neither  lag  nor  allow  any 
of  their  fellow  workers  to  lag  who 
might  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the 
group.  As  a  result,  the  work  speeds 
along  without  any  overlordly  super¬ 
vision  or  goading  and  the  workers 
assume  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  work. 

“.  .  .  Each  week,  we  post  on  a 
large  bulletin  blacklx)ard.  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  each  group.  This  has  the 
psychological  effect  of  making  the 
low  groups  go  forward ;  it  injects 
the  spirit  of  rivalry. 

Results  Attained 

“.  .  .  Our  purpose  in  instituting 
this  system  was  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  operating  the  marking  room. 
During  the  first  year,  and  mind  you 
this  was  an  experimental  year,  the 
combined  marking  and  checking 
payroll  was  reduced  by  19%  after 
accounting  for  bonus  payments.  If 
this  salient  fact  is  correlated  with 
the  increase  of  the  amount  of  in¬ 
coming  merchandise  handled,  re¬ 
turns  from  customers  and  to  ven¬ 
dors.  over  the  preceding  year,  the 
saving  liecomes  more  cogent.  The 
Group  Bonus  Plan  has  definitely 
saved  us  money.  Moreover,  mark¬ 
ing  room  employees  have  earned 
several  thousand  dollars  in  addition 
to  their  salary  in  the  form  of  bonus 
payments. 

“Because  production  records  give 
us  statistical  data  and  because  our 
standards  provide  us  with  a  yard¬ 
stick  to  measure  work,  we  have 
Ix^nefited  in  other  ways.  We  pos¬ 
sess  an  intelligent  means  of  fore¬ 
casting  help  requirements  by  the 
definite  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  man-hours  required  to  mark  any 
amount  and  variety  of  merchandise. 
Our  tickets  are  being  standardized 
by  the  speed  of  attaching.  Our  ob¬ 
solete  marking  equipment  has  been 
discarded  for  machines  which  give 
the  maximum  of  speed.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  percentage 
of  saving  quoted  above.  A  certain 
percentage  of  the  saving  quoted  is 
directlv  attributable  to  the  wide¬ 


spread  use  of  automatic  marking 
equipment  and  other  time  saving  de¬ 
vices.  We  have  replaced  hand  at¬ 
taching  with  automatic  attaching 
devices,  wherever  possible. 

“Our  standards  have  influenced 
our  purchase  of  machines  and 
tickets  because  we  can  test  the  speed 


of  a  new  machine  or  style  of  ticket 
against  our  testing  standards. 
Through  our  efforts  to  make  the 
Bonus  System  operate,  we  have 
learned  much  from  and  about  our 
employees.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  the  means  of  making  our  em¬ 
ployees  one  large  happy  family.” 


Freight  Forwarding,  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

By  O.  B,  Higgins 

Vice-President  of  Traffic,  National  Carloading  Company,  New  York 


After  tracing  the  development 
of  the  freight  forwarding  in¬ 
dustry  from  its  inception,  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins  made  the  following  statement 
with  respect  to  the  freight  forward¬ 
ers’  place  in  the  transportation 
scheme  of  things  today,  and  what 
the  future  may  hold  for  that  indus¬ 
try  : 

Advantages  to  Retailer 

“As  to  the  relationship  of  the 
freight  forwarder  with  the  shipper 
and  consignee,  the  freight  forward¬ 
er  operates  as  a  carload  shipper — 
the  forwarder  consolidating  less 
carload  shipments  into  solid  car¬ 
loads,  gives  the  shipper  carload  ser¬ 
vice  for  his  less  carload  freight — 
he  collects  a  rate  that  is  less  than 
the  less  carload  rate  of  the  carrier 
for  that  service — he  gives  the  ship- 
])er  a  better  service  at  a  lesser  cost 
— that  these  facts  are  now  recog¬ 
nized  is  test  exemplified  by  two 
statements — one  from  a  speech  of 
the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Trans¬ 
portation  : 

“Less  than  carload  traffic  pro¬ 
duces  less  than  Z-Vi  percent  of  the 
freight  tonnage  which  the  railroad 
carries,  and  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  freight  revenue,  yet  in  1932 
this  2-^^  percent  of  traffic  required 
32  percent  of  the  total  loaded  cars 
to  carry,  .^s  an  indication  of  how 
the  railroads  handle  their  less  than 
carload  freight,  there  are  6  rail¬ 
roads  operating  out  of  New  York 
in  the  direction  of  Chicago,  but 
there  are  as  many  as  44  different 
routes  over  which  merchandise  cars 
operate  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
on  regular  schedules.  .\s  a  conse- 
(luence,  it  took  about  12.000  cars  to 
handle  this  traffic  in  1932,  and  about 
11.000,000  car  miles  with  an  aver¬ 
age  record  per  car  of  4  tons. 

“On  the  basis  of  the  average  load 


of  forwarding  companies  between 
the  same  points,  the  same  traffic 
could  be  handled  as  adequately  and 
expeditiously  with  2,800  cars  and 
about  2,500,000  car  miles.’ 

“The  second  statement  is  from 
Recommendation  1  of  the  Federal 
Coordinator’s  Merchandise  Report: 

“The  close  margin  upon  w'hich  the 
forwarder  of  necessity  operates  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  prac¬ 
tices  and  methods  of  operation  in 
many  cases  sunerior  to  comparable 
operations  of  rail  agencies.  The 
same  necessity  has  developed  effi¬ 
cient  organization  of  specialists  in 
merchandise  transportation.  The 
benefits  to  shippers  in  improved  ser¬ 
vice  and  lower  rates,  as  well  as 
these  improved  methods  and  this 
trained  jiersonnel  ought  to  be  re¬ 
tained.” 

The  Future 

As  to  what  the  future  holds,  Mr. 
Higgins  said,  “With  the  passage  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  in  1935,  a 
great  many  questions  have  teen 
asked  that  so  far  no  one  has  been 
in  a  position  to  answer  with  any 
degree  of  authority.  Is  the  freight 
forwarder  a  common  carrier?  I 
don’t  know.  When  you  hark  hack 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  freight  forwarder  is  a  ship¬ 
per  laying  a  bona  fide  rate  on  file 
with  the  I.  C.  C.  perhaps  you  can 
draw  the  conclusion  that  when  the 
freight  forwarder  pays  a  truck  load 
rate  he  is  in  the  same  category  as  a 
shipper  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  the 
freight  forwarder  is  regulated  is  a 
question  that  has  not  yet  teen  an¬ 
swered.  I  have  heard  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  legal  opinions  as  there  are 
lawvers  who  have  been  consulted 
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Current  Developments  in  Transportation  Field 


Chairman,  E.  D.  Hussey 

Traffic  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Director,  Traffic  Group 


Railroad  Transportation  and  Efficiency 
By  M.  J.  Gorniley 

Executive  Assistant.  Association  of  American  Railroads 


IX  stressing  the  improvements 
made  durinj;;  the  past  several 
years.  Mr.  Gormley  said : 

"The  average  loading  of  trains 
has  increased — the  average  speed 
has  increased  even  more — the  result 
has  hecn  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton-mile.  In  1921,  to 
move  a  ton  1000  miles,  cost  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  operating  expense  $10.78 — 
in  19.^4  the  cost  was  $6.57.  This 
gain  in  economy  of  operation  has 
been  accomjianied  hy  an  almost 
steady  decline  in  the  level  of  rates, 
both  freight  and  passenger. 

“.Stated  another  way.  if  the  1934 
freight  traffic  had  hecn  moved  with 
the  same  unit  cost  of  o^ierating  ex¬ 
pense  as  prevailed  in  1920.  it  would 
have  cost  over  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  it  did  cost  to  have  moved  the 
19.14  traffic. 

“  .  .  .  The  average  revenue  re¬ 
ceived  for  hauling  a  ton-mile  is  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  less  than  in 
1921.  The  average  revenue  per  pas¬ 
senger  mile  is  more  than  one-third 
less.  Railroad  traffic,  however,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  and  net  rail¬ 
way  operating  income  were  greater 
in  1935  than  in  any  year  since  1931. 

“.  .  .  To  you.  quality  of  service  is 
more  important-  tlian  price — in  that 
direction,  also,  railroads  have  pro¬ 
gressed  —  fifteen  years  ago,  daily 
freight  train  movement  averaged 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
to<lay  it  is  almost  four  hundred 
miles — between  important  centers 
there  are  now  freight  trains  accom¬ 
plishing  over  night  service  from  dis¬ 
tances  of  four  to  five  hundred  miles. 

Collection  and  Delivery  Service 

“  .  .  .  Railroads  are  hy  no  means 
perfect  in  their  service  nor  will  they 
ever  I)e.  They  have,  however,  man¬ 
aged  to  create  a  through  service  of 
surjiassing  excellence.  They  are 
working  now  to  develop  the  more 
local  distributing  features  of  their 
service  to  that  standard  .  .  .  With 
that  end  in  view,  there  has  been  in 
the  past  three  years  a  wide-spread 
adoption  of  collection  and  delivery 
service  by  the  railroads.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  being  naturally  enlarged. 
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.\mong  other  benefits,  it  permits 
the  consolidation  of  a  group  of 
small  stations  into  a  large  station 
in  many  instances,  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  enough  volume  to  justify  the 
oiu*ration  of  direct  service  to  handle 
business  which  otherwise  might  have 
to  go  through  intermediate  trans¬ 
fers. 

“A  somewhat  similar  improve¬ 
ment  has  l)een  the  adoption  of  the 
‘zr>ne  station’  plan  with  which  rail¬ 
roads  are  exiH*rimenting  in  certain 


territories.  In  these  cases,  one 
freight  station  is  used  for  handling 
all  less-than-carload  traffic  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles, 
delivery  being  made  by  truck  with¬ 
in  the  zone.  The  facilities  of  the 
Railway  h'xpress  Agency  are  Ixdng 
n.sed  experimentally  for  handling 
certain  classes  of  freight  in  various 
territories.  The  whole  method  of 
terminal  and  local  handling  is  being 
reviewed  and  improved. 

“.  .  .You  are  among  our  import¬ 
ant  and  valued  customers.  We  want 
to  know  the  customer’s  angle,  and 
wherever  ixjssible,  to  meet  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  wishes  in  our  methods  of 
handling  his  business.” 


Planning  and  Improving 
'  By  Arthur  D.  Bibbs 

Traffic  Manager,  The  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mr.  bibbs  directed  his  talk  on 
“Planning  and  Improving  as 
Related  to  the  Operations  of  Traffic, 
Receiving,  Marking  and  Stockkeep¬ 
ing.”  to  the  smaller  volume  stores 
which,  in  a  great  many  cases,  have 
not  given  sufficient  thought  to  these 
operations.  He  stressed  the  great 
importance  of  proper  planning  and 
follow-through  in  order  to  get  the 
merchandise  to  the  selling  counter 
quickly  and  with  as  little  expense  as 
possible.  He  went  on  to  say : 

“.  .  .  In  our  efforts  to  abide  by 
the  merchandising  plans  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  the  duties 
limited  by  our  position  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  plan,  the  real  purpose  of 
the  enterprise  may  sometimes  be¬ 
come  dim  or  obscure  to  tho.se  of  us 
who  receive  and  mark  the  merchan¬ 
dise  .  .  .  we  cannot  over-empha- 
size  the  importance  of  hastening  all 
operations  which  make  the  mer¬ 
chandise  ready  for  the  customer. 

“The  date  upon  which  we  must 
pay  the  vendor  is  definitely  fixed  on 
the  day  he  ships  the  merchandise. 
-All  effort  should  therefore  be  bent 
toward  the  sale  of  the  merchandise 
and  the  recovery  of  our  investment 
which  is  possible  only  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  merchandise  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor. 

“.  .  .  Insofar  as  layout  of  the 
receiving  and  marking  department 
is  concerned,  it  is  seldom  possible 


to  increase  the  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  areas  for  many  reasons,  the 
principal  one  being  that  selling 
space  must  come  first.  Therefore, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  wall  be 
necessary  for  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  departments  to  develop  the  pre¬ 
sent  space  to  fullest  efficiency. 

Study  Each  Operation 

“A  complete  chart  or  outline  of 
every  operation  should  be  made  and 
the  various  operators  should  state 
the  problems  which  arise  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  daily  job.  They  should 
also  lie  encouraged  to  plan  and  sug¬ 
gest  ideas  for  expediting  and  im¬ 
proving.  These  conferences  should 
aid  to  ehinmate  outgrown  and 
wasteful  practices  and  to  establish 
methods  fitting  today’s  job. 

“Beginning  at  the  receiving  dock 
or  platform,  every  possible  cause  of 
delay  should  be  studied  and  every 
]K)ssibility  for  expediting  should  be 
examined.  For  dock  and  elevator 
convenience,  arrivals  might  be 
timed  to  end  possible  conflict  with 
outbound  deliveries.  Arrangements 
might  be  reached  with  truckmen  or 
carriers  to  spread  the  deliveries 
throughout  the  day.  Possibly  the 
dock  could  l)e  opened  one  hour  ear¬ 
lier  for  the  convenience  of  those 
equipped  to  make  earlier  deliveries, 
or  in  some  cases,  it  might  be  advis¬ 
able  to  arrange  for  night  time  de- 
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liveries  of  certain  arrivals.  Con¬ 
gested  freight  elevator  service 
might  call  for  a  program  which 
would  make  the  elevators  wholly 
available  inl)ound  during  the  time  of 
greatest  receipts. 

Layout 

"...  Many  stores  are  bound  by 
layout  or  arrangement  of  marking 
and  receiving  departments  which 
have  been  outgrown.  Re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  such  areas  is  not  expensive 
and  the  possibilities  can  be  readily 
studied.  The  easiest  way  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  value  of  the  present  physi¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  the  marking  and 
receiving  departments  is  to  take  a 
floor  plan  of  the  area  which  shows 
all  building  detail.  In  this  open 
space,  allot  the  separate  areas 
needed  for  receiving  and  marking, 
providing  the  straightest  possible 
channel  for  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  the  receiving  area, 
block  out  the  freight  parking  area 
and  bins  for  smaller  packages. 
These  two  positions  should  be  sub¬ 
divided  for  the  segregation  of  ar¬ 
rivals  by  selling  departments  and 
should  also  border  ample  service 
aisles.  These  service  aisles  should 
lead  to  the  space  assigned  to  the 
marking  operation. 

"The  marking  room  should  be 
an  extension  of  tliis  channel  and  the 
marking  positions  and  machines 
should  be  located  along  the  channel 
but  not  across  it.  Continue  to  main¬ 
tain  the  direct  channel.  Any  neces¬ 
sary  fixtures  in  either  marking  or 
receiving  room  should  be  sulx)r- 
dinated  to  this  direct  channel  and 
all  special  departmental  privileges 
and  ‘sacred  cows’  should  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  this  flow  which  is  of  first 
interest  to  the  whole  store. 

“When  the  merchandise  arrives 
on  the  receiving  or  checking  floor, 
it  is  important  that  it  be  properly 
segregated  in  the  spaces  allotted  to 
the  selling  departments.  This  per¬ 
mits  the  buyer  to  indicate  the  first 
needs  of  the  selling  departments  and 
to  know  readily  just  what  mer¬ 
chandise  he  may  plan  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use.  These  allotted  spaces 
should  border  service  aisles  to  per¬ 
mit  the  easy  a]>proach  of  trucks 
which  take  the  merchandise  to  the 
marking  room. 

Waste  in  Marking  Supplies 

“.  .  .  Each  line  of  merchandise 
should  be  carefully  studied  to  de¬ 
termine  the  marking  needs,  the  kind 
of  ticket  required,  string,  gum  or 
pin.  Marking  supply  waste  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  loss  in  the  aver¬ 


age  department  store  .  .  .  these 
requirements  should  be  studied,  tab¬ 
ulated  and  placed  permanently  be¬ 
fore  each  marker  or  supervisor  so 
that  the  job  requirements  would  be 
easily  available  and  the  proper  in¬ 
formation  supplied  on  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  ticket  in  the  right  size.  The 
marking  plan  for  each  department 
can  be  shown  on  a  card  and  these 
cards  may  Ik?  placed  at  different 
locations  for  the  use  of  the  marker. 
These  cards  should  show  the  item, 
the  ticket  numlKT,  the  marking  data 
necessary,  and  the  standard  location 
of  the  ticket  on  the  article  as  an  aid 
in  selling,  .should  be  included  in  the 
marking  requirements. 

"...  An  extended  tour  through 
the  store  to  examine  price  marking 
in  all  departments  will  lx?  illuminat¬ 
ing  to  tlie  heads  of  some  marking 
departments  known  for  the  excel- 
U'lice  of  their  operation.  The  peri¬ 
odic  inspection  and  oiling  of  all  ma¬ 
chine  equipment  by  a  competent 
mechanic  will  eliminate  many  ‘out 
of  order’  reports  on  marking  equip¬ 
ment  and  will  prevent  marking  de¬ 
lays. 

Stockrooms 

‘‘.  .  .  Stockroom  service  should 
extend  into  the  marking  room  so 
that  items  in  course  of  marking  may 
be  made  available  to  requisition  for 
selling.  Stockrooms  should  be  so 
planned  that  the  most  active  re¬ 
serves  are  located  nearest  the  ser¬ 
vice  equipment  used  to  convey  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  selling  floors.  A 
model  plan  for  each  separate  stock- 
room  may  be  made  by  the  stock- 
man  and  presented  for  comment. 
This  arrangement  should  provide 
for  the  storage  of  fast  moving  items 
at  the  level  of  easiest  access — slower 
moving  items  on  higher  shelves  and 
shelves  further  from  the  exit  .  .  . 
all  lots  of  old  merchandise  should  be 
prominently  marked  for  attention 
and  kept  where  buyers  will  see  it  at 
all  times. 

Routing  Inbound  Shipments 

"...  The  transportation  savings 
through  selective  routing  may 
mount  to  imposing  sums.  There  is 
no  department  store  so  small  that 
it  may  not  effect  worthwhile  sav¬ 
ings  through  the  careful  routing  of 
its  purchases — the  first  step  in 
transportation  control  is  to  find  the 
points  from  which  you  ship. 

“This  information  can  be  assem¬ 
bled  from  the  past  year’s  experi¬ 
ence,  or  from  your  accounts  payable 
records.  In  a  small  store,  a  simple 
card  index  will  suffice.  The  larger 


stores  find  need  for  extensive  cross 
filing  equipment,  one  vendor  list  in 
alphabetical  order  and  one  state  and 
city  file  in  the  same  arrangenu-nt. 
'I'hese  origins  can  be  submitted  to 
local  forwarders’  offices  and  to  sub- 
.'tantial  trucking  organizations  for 
routing  suggestions  and  rate  quota¬ 
tions. 

“From  the  information  so  ob¬ 
tained,  each  order  may  be  routed. 

I  bis  ])rocedure  will  apply  only  on 
larger  shipments  and  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  some  standard  in¬ 
structions  to  cover  the  finer  wares 
and  small  shipments  which  are  most 
suitably  or  inexpensively  trans¬ 
ported  by  express  or  parcel  post. 

.\  study  of  rates  and  weights  on 
these  packages  which  are  either  too 
small  for  freight  minimum  charges 
or  too  valuable  or  style  involved  to 
be  transported  by  the  railroads  as 
freight,  should  l)e  made. 

Violation  of  Routing  Instructions 

“Each  arrival  or  transportation 
expense  item  may  be  checked 
against  these  standard  instructions, 
and  the  excess  charges  arising 
through  vendor  violations  may  he 
charged  back  to  the  offender. 

How  the  Traffic  Group  Can  Help 

“It  is  our  experience  that  the 
Traffic  Group’s  freight  bill  auditing 
service  can  competently  check  all 
freight  bills  for  stores  who  lack  a 
trained  rate  clerk.  The  savings 
through  rate  revision  are  unimport¬ 
ant  when  compared  with  the  savings 
through  careful  routing  and  trans¬ 
portation  control. 

“The  advice  of  the  Association’s 
Traffic  Group  is  open  to  all  member 
stores,  and  advice  on  transportation 
unit  plans  as  well  as  marking,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  stockroom  plans  may  be 
had  upon  request. 

Personnel 

“To  obtain  the  fullest  benefits 
attendant  upon  any  planning,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  the  individ¬ 
uals  operating  within  the  plan  be 
selected  because  they  are  best 
equipped  to  serve.  First  of  all,  the 
receiving  and  marking  departments 
are  natural  training  grounds  and 
are  distinctly  the  province  of  youth. 
Those  on  the  staff  directing  the 
workers,  should  naturally  be  ma¬ 
ture.  They  should  lx  examined  to 
discover  whether  their  vision  of  the 
job  and  their  attitude  toward  the 
management,  the  worker,  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  customer,  is  best 
suited  to  the  performance  of  their 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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•  Wrapping  and  Packing  Clinic  • 


Chairman,  T.  W.  Timpson 

Store  Superintendent,  Blooniingdale's,  Inc.,  New  York 


Trends  in  Supply  Purchasing 

By  Ronald  F.  Riblet 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 


Discussing  trends  in  supply 

purchasing,  Mr.  Riblet  stated 
that  contrary  to  normal  expectancy, 
he  anticipated  no  appreciable  soft¬ 
ening  of  competitive  prices  due  to 
the  elimination  of  N.  R.  A.  and 
A.  A.  A.  with  its  numerous  and 
varied  processing  taxes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  facing  purchasing  agents, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  how  they 
can  buy  at  lower  costs,  but  how  they 
can  keep  supply  costs  proportion¬ 
ately  low  under  present  market 
prices. 

Relieving  that  N.  R.  A.  brought 
about  an  over-emphasis  of  “prices” 
Mr.  Riblet  stated  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  “value  and 


Advocating  tried  and  proven 
means  of  reducing  cost  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  operation,  Mr. 
Halpin  stated.  “Payroll  expense 
relates  primarily  to  the  salaries  of 
the  workers  in  the  wrapping  and 
packing  department,  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  sales  is  governed  by  the 
production  of  each  worker.  The 
production  of  each  worker  is  di¬ 
rectly  influenced  by  the  tools  with 
which  he  is  equipped  to  do  the  task 
assigned  him.  Too  great  stress  can¬ 
not  be  placefl  upon  the  importance 
of  such  tool  factors  as  packing  unit 
layouts,  stanflardization  of  packing 
practices,  simplified  methods,  special 
handling  for  promotional  items, 
pre-packs,  etc. 

“For  example,  with  regard  to 
packing  unit  layout,  there  are  many 
types  of  packing  desks  in  use  today 
in  which  no  change  has  been  made 
for  many  years,  in  spite  of  frequent 
changes  in  packing  methods  used. 
Periodic  changes  in  desk  specifica¬ 
tions  are  necessary  if  economical 
production  is  to  be  maintained. 


worth.”  The  most  important  factor 
in  getting  your  “money’s  worth,” 
he  advised,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
adoption  of  sound  standards  backed 
by  detailed  specifications.  “Some¬ 
times  after  a  little  research  we  may 
find  that  commercial  standards  do 
not  give  us  all  we  could  obtain  for 
our  money.  Then  we  should  devel¬ 
op  our  ow'n  standards. 

“Therefore  the  trend  of  supply 
purchasing  appears  to  be  toward 
continued  and  more  accurate  stand¬ 
ardization,  careful  scientific  buying, 
having  always  in  mind,  no  matter 
what  the  price,  that  we  save  costs 
by  being  sure  to  get  our  full  value 
and  our  money’s  worth.” 


“Through  the  process  of  analysis 
and  elimination  of  w^aste  motion,  a 
standard  method  of  packing  each 
type  of  merchandise  is  developed. 
A  vital  factor  to  the  control  of  pay¬ 
roll  costs  is  the  development  of 
simplified  packing  methods.  In 
addition  to  reducing  supply  costs, 
simplified  packing  is  responsible  for 
the  increased  production  of  wrap¬ 
pers  and  packers,  and  payroll  econo¬ 
mies  arise  from  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  per  packer. 

“Additional  savings  which  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  have  been  at¬ 
tained  by  the  fact  that  much  mer¬ 
chandise  which  formerly  was  packed 
by  male  packers  is  now  packed  by 


All  stores  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  effecting  econo¬ 
mies  in  supply  costs,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  applies  to  wrapping 
ami  packing.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  coining  in 
from  members  confirm  the  in¬ 
creased  consideration  being 
given  to  this  problem.  To 
further  these  activities,  a 
special  wrapping  and  packing 
clinic  was  hehl  during  the 
Convention,  the  high-lights  of 
which  are  summarized  here. 


female  packers.” 

“Manufacturers’  unit-packs  offer 
a  large  opportunity  for  management 
to  reduce  payroll  expense,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Halpin.  “They  speed  up 
production  and  where  it  is  possible 
to  segregate  unit-packed  merchan¬ 
dise,  it  is  possible  to  have  it  wrapped 
by  the  lower-salaried  girls,  since 
such  wrapping  requires  only  the 
pasting  of  the  address  label  on  the 
package. 

“The  importance  of  supervision 
in  effecting  economies  in  operating 
is  centered  around  the  problems  of 
proiluction.  Supervision’s  control 
of  production  includes  the  training 
of  new  employes  and  maintenance 
of  standards  of  production,  and  the 
development  of  improved  ways  of 
handling  merchandise  in  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  packing  operations.  An¬ 
other  part  which  supervision  plays 
in  increasing  production  is  in  the 
maintenance  of  housekeeping  stand¬ 
ards  and  control  of  the  fatigue  fac¬ 
tor  of  each  packer.” 

Other  factors  stressed  by  Mr. 
Halpin  included  the  importance  of 
organized  plans,  the  status  of  part- 
time  workers,  and  the  question  of 
salvaging. 


A  Wage  Incentive  Plan  for  Packers 
By  C.  E.  Eerkes 

Store  Manager,  The  Davis  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  WAGE  incentive  plan  for  and  thereby  increase  the  production 
packers,  created  in  the  Davis  per  man.  was  described  by  Mr. 
Store,  Chicago,  in  order  to  reward  C.  E.  Eerkes,  store  manager  of  that 
the  more  efficient  operators  for  concern. 

their  application  and  production,  “After  a  complete  review  of  our 


Economic  Development  in  Packing  Procedure 

By  John  Halpin 

Manager,  Inspection  Department,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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packing  conditions,  in  methods,  mo¬ 
tions,  equipment  and  supplies,”  Mr. 
Eerkes  stated,  “a  motion  and  time 
study  was  made  to  find  the  number 
of  minutes  and  seconds  required  to 
complete  one  operation,  with  appro¬ 
priate  allowance  for  passes,  fatigue, 
lay-out  of  equipment  or  deduction 
for  inefficiency  of  operation. 

“Classifications  were  established 
for  various  types  of  merchandise, 
and  time  standards  were  then  set 
for  each  classification. 

“In  order  to  find  the  percentage 
of  efficiency  of  each  operator,  we 
had  to  take  the  percentages  of  the 
actual  minutes  to  the  bonus  minutes. 
By  the  bonus  minutes  we  mean  the 
number  of  parcels  completed  in  a 
day,  multiplied  by  the  time  stand¬ 


ard,  which  will  give  the  number  of 
bonus  minutes  any  operator  earns 
in  a  day.  The  actual  minutes  are 
the  minutes  for  which  the  operators 
are  paid  a  regular  wage. 

“Our  wage  incentive  plan  does 
not  alone  cover  packers,  but  also 
the  service  operators  who  are  paid 
on  a  room  wage  incentive  to  in¬ 
crease  the  smooth  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  and  from  the  actual  packing 
operators.  The  spirit  of  team  work 
is  here  developed  to  the  finest  de- 
gree. 

“The  significant  thing  in  any  in¬ 
centive  wage  plan  is  that  as  the 
percentage  of  efficiency  increases, 
with  the  resultant  increase  in  in¬ 
dividual  earnings,  the  actual  cost  of 
production  decreases.” 


Complete  Proeeedings  Available 
These  are  some  of  the  salient 
points  emphasized  at  the  Packing 
Clinic.  Because  of  the  technical 
nature  of  the  addresses  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  followed,  including 
especially  the  actual  demonstrations 
made,  members  requested  that  the 
complete  proceedings  of  this  session 
be  made  available.  Accordingly  they 
are  being  published  in  separate 
mimeographed  form,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  upon  request  of 
either  the  Store  Management  Group 
or  Retail  Delivery  Association  at 
the  actual  cost  of  publication,  which 
should  not  exceed  fifty  cents  per 
copy. 


•  Accident  Prevention  • 


The  two  technical  sessions  al¬ 
lotted  to  and  participated  in  by 
the  executives  interested  in  de¬ 
livery  activities  afforded  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  an  opportunity  to  listen  to 
and  discuss  a  number  of  practical, 
concrete  and  constructive  papers 
presented  by  men  well  versed  in 
their  subjects  from  which  many 
ideas  and  suggestions  to  better  their 
own  activities  emanated.  In  addi¬ 
tion  a  joint  session  with  the  Store 
Management  Group  on  wrapping 
and  packing  was  held,  a  digest  of 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
these  proceedings  of  the  Conven¬ 


tion. 

The  opening  session  convened  on 
Wednesday  morning,  with  J.  E. 
Carroll.  Chairman  of  the  Retail  De¬ 
livery  Association  and  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
Inc.,  presiding.  The  theme  of  the 
session  was  “Accident  Prevention”. 
Mr.  Carroll  opened  the  meeting  by 
emphasizing  and  reiterating  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  recent  statement 
that  the  increasing  number  of  acci- 
('ents  was  “one  of  the  nation’s  grav¬ 
est  problems”,  and  called  upon 
Major  R.  C.  Haven  to  open  the 
session. 


Accident — An  Increasing  National  Menace 

By  Major  R.  C.  Haven, 

Safety  Director,  Continental  Baking  Co. 

•he  problem  of  accidents  is  one  quency  rate  (i.e.,  the  number  of 
of  long  standing  and  Major  disabling  injuries  per  million  man 


Haven  who  has  been  close  to  the 
problem  cited  the  various  means  that 
federal,  state,  county  and  city  offi¬ 
cials.  aided  by  such  national  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  the  Highway  Users 
Conference,  have  been  using  in  cop¬ 
ing  with  it.  Fatal  and  non-fatal  in¬ 
juries  continue  to  mount  in  number. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  National  Safe¬ 
ty  Council  that  one  person  out  of 
every  twenty  will  be  injured  or  kill¬ 
ed  in  a  motor  vehicle  accident  within 
five  years. 

Referring  to  available  statistics. 
Major  Haven  had  this  to  say: 

“From  1926  to  1934,  industrial 
concerns  sending  employee  accident 
reports  to  the  Council  experienced 
a  reduction  of  57%  in  their  f re¬ 


hours)  and  a  decrease  of  37%  in 
their  severity  rate  (days  lost  per 
1,000  man  hours).  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  major  industries  such 
as  steel,  mining  and  quarrying, 
automobile,  public  utilities,  petrole¬ 
um.  paper  and  pulp,  chemical,  rub¬ 
ber  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  have  reduced  their  ac¬ 
cidents  inside  the  plant  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  But  the  same  cannot 
be  said  with  regard  to  public  acci¬ 
dents  and  more  especially  those  caus¬ 
ed  by  the  operation  of  motor  vehi¬ 
cles. 

According  to  figures  released  by 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  there  was  a  total  of  1,258,- 
062  passenger  cars  and  trucks  reg¬ 
istered  in  1913.  The  motor  vehicle 


death  rate  per  100,000  population 
that  year  was  only  4.4.  In  succeed¬ 
ing  years  it  nKumted  rapidly.  In 
1918  it  was  10.4;  in  1923  it  was 
16.5;  in  1928,  23.3;  and  finally  in 
1934,  with  almost  25  million  cars 
registered,  the  death  rate  was  28.5 
— according  to  the  National  Safety 
council.” 

Fleet  Operators’  Problem 

Approaching  the  problem  as  fleet 
operators.  Major  Haven  emphasized 
two  very  definite  factors  that  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  “First”, 
he  said,  “is  the  action  we  take  collec¬ 
tively  that  influences  the  adoption 
of  outside  measures,  such  as  uni¬ 
form  traffic  laws,  more  rigid  exami¬ 
nation  of  applicants  for  driving  per¬ 
mits,  a  more  systematic  inspection 
of  the  mechanical  condition  of  all 
vehicles  that  use  the  highways,  etc. 
Second,  is  the  factor  that  deals  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  more  intimate  prob¬ 
lem  that  faces  the  fleet  operators.” 

Speaking  of  our  Association,  he 
said,  “I  am  sure  that  many  members 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  have,  for  years,  been  engaged 
in  an  honest  and  open  effort  to  save 
lives  and  have  rallied  under  the 
most  competent  leadership  to  stop 
this  slaughter  and  maiming  of  de¬ 
fenseless  persons.  The  sad  and  un¬ 
fortunate  part  of  it,  so  far  as  the 
fleet  operator  is  concerned,  is  that 
drivers  of  commercial  vehicles  have 
come  in  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  unjust  and  unwarranted  criticism. 
If,  as  Secretary  Roper  points  out, 
‘the  individuals  themselves  seem 
concerned  and  willing  to  help’  we 
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might  suggest  that  they  pattern  their 
driving  atter  our  truck  drivers  who 
have  been  carefully  selected  and 
trained  to  use  the  highways  in  the 
proper  manner.  The  National  Safe¬ 
ty  Council  tells  us  that  7S%  of  the 
motor  vehicles  involved  in  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents  in  1934  were  passenger  cars 
and  only  \7%  were  trucks.  You  will 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  if  the  individ¬ 
ual  driver  of  pleasure  cars  would 
use  the  same  good  judgment  that 
our  well-trained  drivers  of  commer¬ 
cial  vehicles  use,  many  serious  acci¬ 
dents  would  be  avoided.  In  other 
words,  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  this  slaughter  on  the  highways 
can  be  stopped,  lies  very  largely 
with  the  individual  drivers  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  included,  no  doubt, 
among  those  whom  Secretary  Roper 
said  are  asking  the  question. 

“All  this  has  a  very  definite  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  confronting 
every  fleet  operator.  As  such,  we 
are  deeply  concerned  with  what  the 
public  is  saying  about  the  highway 
accident  situation,  especially  as  the 
problem  is  affected  by  the  operation 
of  commercial  vehicles.  And  this 
leads  us  to  the  second  phase  of  the 
problem  we  are  discussing  this 
morning. 

Accidents  Costly 

“First  of  all,  should  we  consider 
the  matter  of  accident  prevention, 
inside  and  outside  our  respective 
establishments,  from  a  humanitarian 
standjjoint  or  from  purely  a  dollars 
and  cents  standpoint?  My  sixteen 
years’  experience  with  both  large 
and  small  fleet  operators,  leads  me 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
group  that  is  more  concerned  with 
the  humane  side  of  accidents  than 
the  fleet  operator,  any  opinion  which 
may  exist  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  management  of  every 
successful  concern  cannot  continue 
to  be  successful  and  command  the 
respect  of  the  community  it  serves 
if  it  treats  lightly  the  loss  of  life, 
or  the  personal  injury  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  or  others.  As  operators  of 
fleets  of  trucks  on  the  streets  and 
highways,  our  interest  in  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  side  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion,  therefore,  cannot  legitimately 
be  questioned. 

“It  has  been  proven,  however, 
that  regardless  of  what  value  we 
or  others  may  place  on  human  life, 
or  to  what  extent  our  sympathies 
may  be  manifest,  to  successfully 
cope  with  it,  this  nation  must  attack 
the  accident  problem  from  the  cold¬ 
blooded  dollars  and  cents  side — the 
side  that  effects  not  only  the  pay  en- 
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velope  of  the  employee  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profits,  but  the  side  that  has 
such  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
American  home  of  today.’’ 

Emphasizing  that  the  cost  of  ac¬ 
cidents  is  definitely  reflected  in  the 
cost  of  operation.  Major  Haven 
cited  the  slogan  of  the  Ohio  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  which  is  “Wages 
Are  Better  Than  Compensation’’. 
“That  slogan  epitomizes  the  reason 
why  an  individual  driver  should 
have  due  regard  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  safety.  Certainly,  compensa¬ 
tion  never  fully  compensates  the 
employee  for  a  serious  accident — 
then,  let  us  look  at  the  employer’s 
side  of  the  picture  for  a  brief 
moment.  How  does  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent,  occuring  inside  our  plant  or  to 
one  of  our  drivers,  affect  our  costs? 
Is  it  not  true,  at  least  so  far  as  our 
traffic  accidents  are  concerned,  that 
immediately  following  such  an  acci¬ 
dent  involving  injury  to  our  driver 
and  perhaps  to  others,  or  where  the 
other  fellow's  proj)erty  is  damaged, 
and  regardless  of  wdio  was  at  fault, 
there  develops  a  long  string  of  tan¬ 
gible  costs,  such  a§  loss  of  the  pro- 
(luctive  time  of  the  driver ;  time  lost 
by  officials  and  other  emploj-ees  of 
the  company  investigating  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  attending  hearings  and 
law  suits ;  the  expense  of  breaking 
in  new  employees;  repairs  to  our 
car  and  loss  of  use  of  equipment ; 
cost  of  damaged  goods,  attorney’s 
fees  and  sometimes  damages ;  medi¬ 
cal  attention,  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  :  repairs  to  the  other  fellow’s 
car  or  property:  increased  cost  of 
insurance,  etc.  Then  there  are  the 
less  tangible  costs  represented  by  ad¬ 
verse  publicity  for  the  firm  and  the 
loss  of  good-will  that  may  follow.’’ 

Again  referring  to  statistics. 
Major  Haven  stated  that  in  1934 
“the  wage  loss  due  to  motor  vehicle 
accidents  was  $610,000,000 ;  the 
medical  expense  was  $100,000,000; 
the  overhead  cost  of  insurance  was 
an  additional  $70,000,000 — making 


the  grand  total  of  $780,000,000. 
Every  fleet  operator  is  contributing 
to  this  tremendous  economic  loss  or 
is  affected  by  it.  So  purely  from 
the  dollars  and  cents  standpoint,  we 
can  very  legitimately  attack  the 
problem  of  accident  prevention. 

Truck  Performance  Improving 

After  drawing  a  more  or  less 
gloomy  picture.  Major  Haven  refer¬ 
red  to  the  brighter  side.  “From 
1927  to  1934’’,  he  said,  “the  num¬ 
ber  of  passenger  cars  involved  in 
fatal  accidents  jumped  55%,  while 
the  number  of  passenger  cars  reg¬ 
istered  increased  7^%.  The  record 
of  trucks,  on  the  contrary,  is  fav¬ 
orable  during  these  same  years. 
From  1927  to  1933  comnwrcial 
trucks  involved  in  fatal  accidents 
decreased  5%.  A  reversal  of  trend 
in  1934  carried  the  total  up  to  a 
point  9%  above  the  1927  figure,  but 
in  the  seven  year  interval,  truck 
registrations  had  advanced  11%, 
and  the  total  mileage  driven  by 
trucks  even  more,  according  to  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

“So  in  closing,  may  I  remind 
you  that  many  fleet  operators  are 
getting  on  top  of  the  ])roblem  and 
are  effecting  wonderful  reductions  in 
their  accident  frequency  and  severi¬ 
ty  rates.  We  have  the  ‘know  how’ 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  other  ])apers  to  be  read  and 
in  the  discussions  to  follow.’’ 

Major  Haven  expressed  the  hope 
and  feeling  “that  we  operators  of 
fleets  and  trucks  must  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  point  out  the  way  to  safe 
driving.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
the  careful  selection  and  training 
of  our  operators  and  by  placing  in 
their  hands  motor  vehicles  that  are 
mechanically  safe  to  operate  in  every 
respect.  By  so  doing,  we  will  not 
only  cut  down  our  accidents  and 
their  resultant  costs,  but  will  build 
that  public  good-will  so  necessary 
in  the  successful  conduct  of  our 
business.’’ 


Accidents  in  Department  Store  Fleet  Operation — 
Causes  and  Remedies 
By  Dwight  C.  McCracken 


Highway  Safety  Supervisor,  Liberty 

Also  emphasizing  the  graveness 
of  the  problem.  Mr.  McCracken 
said : 

“Today’s  critical  accident  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  to  realize  the  destructive  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  motor  car. 

“However,  its  destructive  quali¬ 
ties  are  far  out-weighed  by  its  bene- 


Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ficial  social  and  economic  uses.  Our 
problem  is  to  learn  how  to  retain 
these  benefits  to  the  fullest  extent, 
without  the  attendant  by-product, 
automobile  accidents.  During  the 
past  year,  you  have  all  no  doubt 
noticed  a  substantial  increase  of 
nnblic  interest  in  motor  mishaps. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  radio — all  of  the  various  media 
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have  been  stressing  the  need  for 
greater  care  and  the  gruesome  con¬ 
sequences  resulting  from  a  lack  of 
it.  It  is  hoped  that  this  aroused  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  will  be  reflected  in  a  full¬ 
er  and  more  sustained  realization  of 
the  hazards  of  modern  traffic.” 

Speaking  particularly  with  regard 
to  department  stores,  Mr.  McCrack¬ 
en  had  this  to  say : 

‘‘Admitting  that  department  store 
delivery  operations  involve  more 
than  normal  exposure,  we  must  still 
recognize  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement.  There  seems 
to  be  no  serious  reasons  why  you 
could  not  have  as  low  a  rate  as  laun¬ 
dries,  for  example — or  bakeries. 

‘‘A  few  operators  may  have  real¬ 
ized  their  vigilance  last  year,  or  the 
added  exposure  growing  out  of  a 
general  increase  in  the  accident 
proneness  of  the  public  as  a  whole 
may  have  kept  your  rate  relatively 
high.  (The  passenger  car  rate 
jumped  to  55%,  the  commercial  to 
9%  above  the  1927  normal ) .  But 
whatever  the  reason  was,  it  indicates 
a  need  for  tightening  up  all  along 
the  line, — especially  since,  as  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  driving  practices 
of  commercial  drivers  are  destined 
to  receive  increasing  attention 
through  an  aroused  public  interest 
in  the  highway  safety  problem.” 

Classification  of  Types  of  Accidents 

‘‘For  convenience  and  clarity,  let 
us  consider  first  the  fundamental 
types  of  accidents  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  portion  of  the  roadway 
in  which  they  occur  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  their  occurance. 
They  are  accidents  resulting  from: 

1 —  Medial  Friction — Which  causes 
vehicles  to  meet  head-on  or  be 
side-swiped  on  the  middle  of  the 
road,  or  pedestrians  to  become 
caught  between  opposing  streams 
of  traffic. 

2 —  Marginal  Friction — Causing  col¬ 
lisions  between  cars  on  the  main 
road  and  cars  attempting  to  en¬ 
ter  the  moving  lane  from  drive¬ 
ways  or  parking  spaces  along 
the  side  of  the  road ;  pedestrians 
walking  along  the  highway  or 
attempting  to  cross  in  the  middle 
of  the  block,  children  at  play 
darting  out  into  the  street,  etc. 

3 —  Intersectional  Friction  —  Caus¬ 
ing  collisions  between  cross 
movements  of  foot  and  wheel 
traffic  at  street  intersections. 

4 —  Intra-Stream  Friction — Causing 
rear-end  collision  between  slow¬ 
ly  moving  or  stopped  vehicles 
and  following  vehicles  in  the 
same  lane. 


Although  this  classification  is  of 
more  direct  concern  to  the  remedial 
efforts  of  highway  engineers  and 
traffic  engineers  than  it  is  to  the  de¬ 
partment  store  fleet  operators,  it  is 
introduced  here  to  serve  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  orderly  basis  upon  which 
to  take  up  the  discussion  of  specific 
accident  causes  and  their  remedies. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  let 
us  proceed  upon  the  premise  that 
the  driver  of  a  department  store  de¬ 
livery  truck,  once  he  has  left  his 
loading  terminal,  is  subject  to  the 
same  driving  problems  and  hazards 
as  other  drivers  on  the  road.  Let 
us  reserve  until  later  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  fleet 
management  in  effecting  the  various 
remedies  which  we  may  find  to  be 
necessary  from  our  study  of  causes. 

Accident  Causes 

Head-on  collisiims  or  sideswipes 
are  the  result  of  one  or  the  other, 
or  both,  of  the  drivers  involved  fail¬ 
ing  to  keep  to  tlie  right  of  the  center 
line.  This  may  be  due  to  improper 
overtaking  and  passing,  inattentive¬ 
ness.  or  car  out  of  control.  Delivery 
drivers  should  be  instructed  to  pass 
only  where  they  can  see  plenty  of 
clear  distance  ahead  to  complete  the 
movement  with  safety  —  never  at 
blind  curves,  near  the  crest  of  hills, 
or  at  blind  intersections.  A  good 
rule  to  keep  liefore  your  men  on 
this  particular  subject  might  be 
“WHEN  IN  DOUBT  —  DON’T 
TRY  IT !”  Cutting  in  too  quickly 
after  passing  is  another  source  of 
medial  trouble.  This,  however,  is 
generally  due  to  poor  judgment  in 
choosing  a  place  to  pass. 

“You  should  convince  your  driv¬ 
ers  of  the  need  for  slowing  down 
before  entering  curves,  and  instruct 
them  not  to  increase  speed  again 
until  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  determine  the  sharpness  of  the 
curve  and  the  presence  of  other 
traffic. 

“A  moment’s  inattention  may  also 
lead  to  center  line  conflicts.  Deliv¬ 
ery  drivers  find  it  especially  hard  to 
keep  their  attention  concentrated  on 
the  road  because  of  having  to  reach 
for  packages,  make  notes,  look  for 
addresses,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
portant  that  delivery  superintendents 
strongly  indicate  to  the  drivers  that 
they  are  to  confine  all  these  activi¬ 
ties  to  such  time  as  the  car  is  stop¬ 
ped. 

Marginal  Accidents 

“Department  store  delivery  driv¬ 
ers  must  cope  with  marginal  haz¬ 
ards  much  more  than  the  average 
driver.  They  are  continually  having 


to  pull  up  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
stop  for  deliveries  and  then  turn 
back  into  the  traffic  stream  again. 
Such  movements  are  fraught  with 
danger.  These  operators  also  drive 
a  large  part  of  the  time  in  residen¬ 
tial  districts  where  children  who  are 
playing  in  front  yards  frequently 
dash  into  the  streets  after  a  ball, 
dog  or  something.  You  all  know 
how  important  it  is  to  do  everything 
possible  to  keep  the  driver  impressed 
with  the  need  for  care  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  uncertain  movements  of 
children.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  slogans  in  this  connection  seems 
to  me  to  be  “Don’t  rely  on  your 
horn — use  your  brakes.’’ 

When  pulling  into  a  main  road 
it  is  much  easier  for  the  entering 
driver  to  wait  a  few  seconds  long¬ 
er  than  for  the  oncoming  driver 
to  stop  or  slacken  speed  enough  to 
let  him  in.  There  are  so  many  fac¬ 
tors  hard  to  predict  that  it  does  not 
p.ay  to  take  chances. 

Intersectional  Accidents 

"Most  right -angle  collisions  are 
caused  by  a  competitive  urge  to  gain 
the  right-of-way,  or  the  will  to 
gamble  that  no  one  is  coming  on 
the  cross  street.  The  ideal  delivery 
driver  approaches  each  intersection 
alertly,  resolved  to  yield  his  techni¬ 
cal  right-of-way  rather  than  risk  an 
accident.  Remarkable  progress  has 
been  achieved  by  those  fleet  super¬ 
visors  who  have  extended  the  store’s 
policy  that  “The  customer  is  always 
right”,  to  embrace  traffic  situations 
lietween  delivery  drivers  and  the 
rest  of  the  driving  public.  For  after 
all.  any  one  your  driver  meets  in 
his  travels,  be  it  man  or  woman, 
pedestrian  or  motorist,  is  a  custom¬ 
er.  or  a  potential  customer  of  his 
store. 

“Improper  turning  is  another 
cause  of  difficulty  at  the  cross-roads. 
Turning  from  the  wrong  lane  is  a 
practice  in  which  few  fleet  depart¬ 
ment  store  fleet  drivers  indulge. 

“As  in  the  case  of  turning  from 
the  wrong  lane,  few  delivery  driv¬ 
ers  deliberately  disobey  a  red  sig¬ 
nal.  However,  I  have  noticed  many 
who  were  impatient  in  starting  or 
stopping  at  intersections  controlled 
by  lights.  There  is  no  greater  way 
to  invite  ill-will  for  your  firm  than 
to  crowd  onto  the  crosswalk,  en¬ 
dangering  foot  traffic,  before  stop¬ 
ping  for  a  red  light ;  or  to  surge 
forward  as  the  green  comes  on 
forcing  pedestrians  to  jump  for  theii 
lives.  Many  supervisors  in  their 
zeal  to  prevent  accidents,  tell  theii 
men  when  they  see  a  yellow  light 
(or  whatever  indication  is  used  for 
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a  cliaiige  period)  that  they  must 
stop — without  exception.  While  this 
lias  the  favorable  tendency  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  from  ‘running  the  lights’ 
it  h  as  sometimes  been  carried  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  proved  to  be 
provocative  of  rear-end  collisions 
between  the  delivery  truck  and  the 
following  car.  If  the  truck  is  so 
close  that  stopping  must  be  of  a 
sudden,  emergency  nature,  then  the 
driver  should  by  all  means  proceed 
as  is  his  legal  right  rather  than  en¬ 
danger  following  traffic  by  a  sudden 
stop. 

“Of  course  failure  to  obey  stop 
signs  is  something  that  you  must 
continually  guard  against  by  educa¬ 
tional  efforts. 

Intra-Stream  Accidents 

“These  are  generally  the  result 
of  slowing  down,  stopping  or  park¬ 
ing  in  the  traveled  |X)rtion  of  the 
roadway.  Here  again  delivery  driv¬ 
ers  have  their  troubles.  They  must 
make  frequent  stops  and  often  have 
to  search  for  new  addresses  on  their 
route  or  new  streets.  In  such  cases 
they  should  be  instructed  to  keep 
as  far  over  to  the  right  as  possible 
so  as  not  to  imjiede  traffic  and  cause 
rear-end  collisions. 

“It  is  always  a  temptation,  when 
having  to  make  frequent  stops,  to 
save  one’s  self  the  trouble  of  pull¬ 
ing  entirely  out  of  the  traveled  way 
each  time.  For  that  reason,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  work  particularly 
on  this  angle  with  your  men. 

“There  are  two  major  elements 
which  figure  in  all  causes  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  whatever  portion  of  the 
roadway  they  happen.  These  are — 
speed  too  fast  for  conditions  and 
inattention.  The  good  driver  not 
only  has  his  eye  but  his  whole  mind 
on  the  road  ahead.  35  miles  an  hour 
may  be  a  safe  speed  or  suicide  speed, 
depending  on  conditions.  Most  de¬ 
livery  superintendents  I  have  known 
are  seeking  to  impress  their  drivers 
with  this  idea.  You  cannot  control 
the  actions  of  other  drivers  or  pedes¬ 
trians,  especially  children.  You 
cannot  control  road  conditions — you 
cannot  control  any  of  the  countless 
hazards  which  beset  modern  motor¬ 
ing — but  you  can  control  the  speed 
of  your  car  so  that  you  will  be  ready 
and  able  to  avoid  an  accident  in  any 
emergency  which  might  arise.’’ 

Mr.  McCracken  said  that  store 
executives  might  well  apply  three 
methods  in  remedying  poor  and  in¬ 
effective  accident  performances, 
namely,  managerial  control,  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  of  drivers,  and 
vehicle  equipment  and  maintenance, 
and  had  this  to  say  regarding  each: 


“I  think  you  all  will  agree  that 
unless  the  management  irom  the 
President  on  down  evidences  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  fleet  safety  pro¬ 
gram,  and  unless  some  disciplinary 
system  is  installed,  a  department 
store  fleet  can  hope  for  little  in  the 
way  of  accident  reduction.  This 
theory  has  become  almost  anxiom- 
atic  in  the  commercial  vehicle  field. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  disciplinary 
systems,  but  you  will  find  that  most 
of  them  have  one  thing  in  ctanmon 
and  that  is  that  wherever  drivers 
are  penalized  for  a  poor  accident 
record,  there  is  also  an  award  sys¬ 
tem  of  some  sort  which  gives  rec¬ 
ognition  for  good  accident  records, 
riiis  is  essential  to  the  obtainance 
of  cooiHiration  from  the  men  and  the 
maintenance  of  proper  morale  in  the 
organization. 

“Regardless  of  the  disciplinary 
system  used,  it  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  substitute  for  personal 
contact.  The  closer  the  personal 
contact  between  the  supervisor  and 
the  drivers,  the  better  will  be  tlie  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  The  imixirtant  thing 
is  not  so  much  the  severity  of  pun¬ 
ishment  as  it  is'  the  certainty.  A 
driver  should  In;  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  his  lx)ss  each  and  every  ac¬ 
cident  in  which  he  is  involved.’’ 

In  addition  there  are  many  other 
safety  activities  at  the  command  of 
lleet  suiH“rvisors.  We  call  them 
‘safety  tools’  l)ecause  they  are  used 
to  sustain  interest  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention.  Examples  of  some  of  these 
are:  Inter-driver  or  inter-depart¬ 
ment  contests,  safe  driver  certifi¬ 
cates,  stencil  bulletins,  safe  driving 
rules  and  pledges,  dash  cards,  pay¬ 
roll  inserts,  driver  letter  bulletins 
and  accident  frequency  charts.  In 
addition,  it  is  well  to  provide  each 
driver  with  a  number  of  accident 
report  forms  so  that  he  may  be 
equipped  to  get  essential  informa¬ 
tion  if  he  should  be  involved  in  an 
accident. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Drivers 

“Too  much  care  cannot  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  selection  of  new  drivers. 
They  should  be  required  to  pass  cer¬ 
tain  standards  of  intelligence  and 
should  be  able  to  pass  a  written  test 
on  driving  rules  in  the  locality  where 
they  are  to  be  employed.  Physical 
examinations  are  desirable,  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  eyes,  hearing 
and  heart.  Department  stores  that 
employ  helpers  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  promote  their  help¬ 
ers  to  drivers  and  in  this  way  they 
are  able  to  get  experienced  men  who 
have  been  trained  through  working 
with  drivers  of  proven  ability.  It 


is  important,  however,  to  restrict 
the  driving  function  to  one  man,  for 
if  the  helper  is  permitted  to  drive 
at  times  there  is  a  division  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  accidents  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  laxity  of  care  is  apt  to  creep 
in.  It  is  generally  found  that  no 
men  under  21  years  of  age  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  drivers  and  that  married 
men  are  steadier  and  less  accident 
prone. 

Vehicle  Equipment  and 
Maintenance 

“There  is  one  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  which  I  would  like  to  mention — 
preventive  maintenance.  1  think 
we  will  all  agree  that  the  time  to 
repair  a  defect  is  before  complete 
failure.  There  are  many  ways  of 
ol)taining  notification  of  defects  as 
they  creep  into  a  car,  but  they  are  all 
based  on  this  principle.  Have  each 
driver  submit  a  written  report  on 
the  condition  of  his  vehicle  at  the 
close  of  each  day.  There  are  few 
shop  foremen  or  delivery  superin¬ 
tendents  who  do  not  require  half 
of  this,  that  is,  who  do  not  require 
it  when  there  is  some  defect  to  be 
reported.  But  this  too  often  is  in- 
adecjuate.  Tlie  danger  in  this  policy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  if  a  driver  does 
not  have  to  hand  in  a  report  each 
night  regardless,  he  may  forget  cer¬ 
tain  defects  by  the  end  of  the  day 
in  his  hurry  to  get  home  or  in  the 
press  of  other  matters  which  have 
come  up  between  the  time  that  he 
first  noticed  the  defect  and  the  time 
he  returns  to  the  garage.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  is  required  to  write 
‘O.K.’  on  a  standard  reporting  form, 
usually  a  check  list,  he  will  then 
stop  and  think  back  over  the  day’s 
driving  and  probably  remember  cer¬ 
tain  mechanical  difficulties  which 
occurred  to  him  earlier  in  the  day 
but  which  he  might  have  forgotten 
by  the  end  of  his  trip. 

“I  know  of  no  department  store 
fleets  today  that  do  not  carry  wind¬ 
shield  wipers,  rear  vision  mirrors 
and  adequate  lights  and  brakes.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  fleets  as  a  whole  are 
l)etter  maintained  than  the  average. 
Speed  governors  and  mechanical 
turning  signals  are  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  as  additional  safety  devices. 
On  large  equipment  used  to  deliver 
furniture,  an  additional  safeguard 
will  be  found  in  the  use  of  clearance 
lights.  They  are  required  by  law 
in  most  eastern  states  at  present. 
On  larger  trucks  the  exhaust  tail 
pipe  generally  ends  just  back  of  the 
cab  and  there  is  danger  of  the  fumes 
getting  up  into  the  cab  and  lower¬ 
ing  the  driver’s  efficiency.” 
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Concluding  Mr.  McCracken  made 
this  suggestion :  “The  fact  that 
human  failures  are  more  often  the 
cause  of  accidents  than  meclianical 
failures  makes  it  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  provide  drivers  with  the 


Expressing  the  opinion  that 

department  store  operators  of 
fleets  can  through  an  effective  pre¬ 
ventive  program  accomplish  a  great 
deal,  Mr.  Ackerman  said: 

“In  the  year  1929,  our  fleet  was 
involved  in  149  traffic  accidents,  and 
to  say  the  least”,  said  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man,  “was  an  exceptionally  bad  risk 
from  an  insurance  viewpoint,  and 
naturally  meant  a  very  high  insur¬ 
ance  premium.  This  frequency  of 
accidents  was  also  a  contributing 
cause  in  the  increase  of  mainten¬ 
ance  costs,  since  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  repairs  were  made  to  the  cars 
so  involved. 

“The  need  of  a  definite  accident 
prevention  program  was  beyond  the 
point  of  question,  but  before  any 
definite  steps  could  be  taken  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  placed  on  the  men  oper¬ 
ating  our  vehicles,  all  short-comings 
from  a  comnany  angle,  had  to  be 
eliminated.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  we  endeavored  to  set  up  a 
safety  program  with  the  following 
basic  principles: 

1 — Proper  supervision  by  safety 
minded  supervisors. 

2 — Efficient  maintenance. 

3 — Responsibility  for  condition  of 
brakes,  lights  and  tires  on  op¬ 
erators. 

4 — To  create  interest  in  safety 
among  co-workers  through  safe- 
tv  education. 

5 — Penalties  for  accident  drivers. 

6 — Recognition  for  no  accident  driv¬ 
ers. 

Supervision  a  Paramount 
Essential 

“The  first  basic  principle  was 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  a 
very  definite  psychological  reason. 
We  felt  and  have  proven  to  our  own 
satisfaction,  that  any  program  of 
safety  would  not  yield  the  desired 
results,  unless  the  delivery  execu¬ 
tives  were  vitally  interested  in  the 
safety  movement.  We  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  this  point  through 
the  following  channels:  our  Main¬ 
tenance  Superintendent  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commercial  Vehicle  Com¬ 


safest  possible  equipment.  With  all 
that  they  have  to  contend  with,  they 
are  entitled  to  know  that  their  cars, 
at  least,  will  respond  properly  even 
if  pedestrians  and  other  motorists 
won’t.” 


mittee  of  the  Newark  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  I  have  served  as  chairman 
of  the  aforementioned  committee,  in 
addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Commmittee  for  the  past 
six  years.  This  association,  plus  de¬ 
tailed  discussions  and  first  hand  in¬ 
formation  about  accidents  and  their 
causes,  could  not  help  but  instill  in 
the  minds  of  our  supervisors  the  de¬ 
sired  interest,  needed  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  safety  movement  in 
our  fleet. 

“Efficient  maintenance  deserves 
more  than  the  usual  consideration. 
Our  fleet  in  early  1930  was  in  a  very 
undesirable  condition  mechanically. 
We  were  aware  that  this  condition 
would  have  to  be  eliminated,  before 
any  pressure  could  be  placed  upon 
the  operators  of  our  trucks.  Im¬ 
mediately  20  of  our  trucks  which 
were  obsolete  and  mechanical  wrecks 
were  replaced,  by  new  and  modern 
equipment.  The  remaining  cars  in 
the  fleet  were  then  completely  re¬ 
conditioned. 

Maintenance  System  Installed 

“A  system  of  preventative  main¬ 
tenance,  with  an  accurate  cost  sys¬ 
tem  was  installed  in  the  Mainten¬ 
ance  Division.  Daily  report  cards 
were  conveniently  located,  so  that  a 
driver  could  report  any  minor  ad¬ 
justment  needed  on  the  car  he  was 
ojierating.  In  many  instances,  our 
Maintenance  Superintendent  con¬ 
tacts  the  men  who  have  made  out 
report  cards,  to  learn  just  what  their 
troubles  are.  Qose  contact  of  this 
kind,  not  only  assisted  our  Mainten- 
nance  Division,  but  created  a  mutual 
understanding  and  more  personal 
interest,  between  all  parties  concern¬ 
ed.  This  procedure  led  us  up  to  the 
point  where  seats  are  adjusted  to 
suit  the  individual  drivers,  and  as 
some  men  prefer  a  low  brake  pedal 
and  others  a  high  brake  pedal,  we 
attempt  to  adjust  each  car  according¬ 
ly.  In  fact  we  endeavor  to  make 
any  changes  or  adjustments  when¬ 
ever  possible,  for  the  comfort  of 
the  man  behind  the  wheel.  This  can 
be  done  in  our  operation,  since  each 
chauffeur  is  assigned  a  car  which  is 


operated  by  himself  only.  This  has 
a  very  desirable  effect  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  man’s  personal  interest 
in  his  truck.  It  is  our  aim  to  keep 
the  entire  fleet  in  as  perfect  a  me¬ 
chanical  condition  from  the  safety 
standpoint  as  is  humanly  possible. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  that  safe¬ 
ty  is  an  important  factor  in  the  se¬ 
lection  and  designing  of  any  new 
equipment  purchased. 

“Placing  the  resf>onsibility  for  the 
condition  of  brakes,  lights,  tires  and 
mirrors  on  the  operator  was  next  to 
be  applied.  A  series  of  unannounced 
brake  and  light  tests  were  started. 
These  tests  took  place  as  each  vehi¬ 
cle  left  the  Service  Station  in  the 
morning.  When  this  check-up  sys¬ 
tem  was  first  instituted,  several  men 
were  sent  back  to  the  garage  for 
minor  adjustments.  This  condition 
was  practically  eliminated,  as  soon 
as  the  men  realized  their  responsi¬ 
bility  of  filing  a  report  card,  for 
any  inefficiencies  on  each  truck. 
This  also  definitely  outlawed  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  ‘poor  brakes,  etc.’,  when  a 
driver  was  involved  in  an  accident. 
Tires  are  checked  for  proper  air 
pressure  three  times  per  week,  and 
are  also  inspected  for  cuts  and  wear. 
As  a  double  check  on  tires,  any  driv¬ 
er  operating  a  truck  with  the  break¬ 
er  strip  showing  on  a  tire  is  spoken 
to  about  this  condition.  We  do  not 
use  a  tire  worn  beyond  the  breaker 
strip,  strictly  from  a  safety  view’- 
point.  New  tires  are  always  mount¬ 
ed  in  pairs,  and  in  most  instances 
on  rear  wheels.  During  the  winter 
months,  every  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  new  rubber  on  the  rear  wheels 
of  all  cars. 

Education  Program 
“Changes  of  this  character  led  us 
up  to  another  basic  principle.  Safety 
education  is  one  of  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  any  safety  program,  yet 
one  of  the  most  difficult  essentials 
to  properly  apply,  unless  made  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  being  schooled. 
Most  persons  in  the  past,  unless  di¬ 
rectly  interested,  have  looked  upon 
safety  as  a  very  dry  subject,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  accumulation  of  fig¬ 
ures,  comparisons,  percentages,  etc. 
They,  in  all  probability,  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  feeling  thus,  but  today  safe¬ 
ty  is  being  approached  or  promoted 
on  an  educational  platform,  because 
safety  properly  defined,  is,  “Free¬ 
dom  from  danger  and  risk”,  and 
that  is  the  goal  we  are  striving  to 
attain.  Our  educational  foundation 
was  started  with  the  teaching  of 
common  sense  and  courtesy  in  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle,  and 
respect  for  the  laws  of  Nature.  Ap- 
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proaching  the  subject  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  not  only  enabled  us  to  empha¬ 
size  the  cost  problem,  but  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  dwell  upon  safe¬ 
ty  from  the  social  side.  This,  when 
intelligently  placed  before  any  group 
of  people,  sends  home  the  point, 
with  the  necessary  power  and 
thought.  Every  attempt  is  made  to 
have  our  people  think  safety ;  think 
feet  travelled  per  second ;  think  nec¬ 
essary  feet  required  to  stop  a  vehi¬ 
cle,  and  to  realize  the  average  re¬ 
action  time  of  the  human  mind  and 
body  upon  sighting  danger.  In  this 
educational  work,  we  have  been 
aided  greatly  through  the  attendance 
of  our  co-workers  at  the  Drivers’ 
Safety  Training  Courses,  which  are 
conducted  by  the  Newark  Safety 
Council  each  winter,  also  weekly 
meetings  of  the  entire  Delivery 
group,  where  traffic  or  Motor  Vehi¬ 
cle  Codes  are  discussed,  along  with 
many  other  items  pertaining  to  safe¬ 
ty.  This  type  of  instruction  has  cre¬ 
ated  the  desired  interest  in  safety, 
since  we  have  reached  the  point 
when  our  people  talk  safety,  and 
frequently  have  discussions  among 
them.selves. 


Merit  System 


the  use  of  alcohol  while  on  duty. 
Immediate  dismissal 

The  Award  or  Recognition  Sys¬ 
tem  is  as  follows: 

Certificate  of  merit  each  year,  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  President  or  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  K.D.S. 

Safe-Driving  cards  issued  by  the 
Newark  Safety  Council 
K.D.S.  Safe-Driving  pin,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  background,  to  de¬ 
note  number  of  consecutive  years 
of  safe-driving. 

Winter  vacation  of  one  day  off  with 
pay,  for  each  consecutive  year 
with  a  clean  driving  record. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  51 
external  co-workers  out  of  a  total 
of  67,  entitled  to  from  one  to  six 
days  winter  vacation.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  25  men  have  clear  records  from 
three  to  six  years. 

This  is  a  general  outline  of  the 
K.D.S.  Accident  Prevention  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  results  obtained  through 
its  installation  and  operation  are 
as  follows : 


No.  of 

Against-Freced- 

Year 

Accidents  Reduction  mg  Year 

1929 

149 

1930 

122 

27 

18.1% 

1931 

65 

57 

46.7 

1932 

40 

25 

38.5 

1933 

22 

18 

45.0 

1934 

24 

Plus  2 

Plus  9.1 

1935 

16 

8 

33.3 

The  average  frequency  of  acci¬ 
dents,  for  Department  Store  and 
other  retail  delivery  fleets,  is  4.38 
per  100,000  miles,  as  published  by 
the  National  Safety  Council,  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  July  1,  1934  to 
June  30,  1935.  Comparing  this  av¬ 
erage  to  the  K.D.S.  figure  of  1.67 
for  our  fiscal  year  of  l935,  is  an 
incentive  to  carry  on  our  safety  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Mr.  Ackerman  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing,  “We  do  not  feel  we  have  finish¬ 
ed  our  work,  or  that  our  plan  is 
the  only  effective  program  which  is 
producing  results,  but  are  definitely 
convinced  that  we  are  working  along 
the  proper  lines  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  in  fleet  oiieration.” 


Report' of  Accident  Prevention  Conference 
By  Fred  C.  Schatz 

Assistant  Store  Manager,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“In  1931  we  wished  to  increase 
the  interest  of  each  man  individ¬ 
ually.  This  determination  was  great¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  last  two  basic 
principles  of  our  better  driving 
campaign,  or  in  other  words.  Penal¬ 
ties  for  the  Accident  Driver,  and 
Recognition  for  the  No-Accident 
Driver.  I  will  state  our  penalty  sys¬ 
tem  first: 

1 —  An  accident-  caused  due  entirely 
to  negligence. 

a — Minor — 1  week  off  (without 
pay) 

(Backing  up  or  pulling 
away  from  curb  without 
signal) 

1) — Major — Dismissal 

2 —  An  accident  caused  partly  by  our 
chauffeur,  but  not  entirely  his 
fault. 

(Hitting  a  rear  or  being 
struck  in  rear) 

Three  days  off  (without  pay) 

3 —  Intersection  Accident 

Three  days  to  2  weeks  off  or  dis¬ 
missal 

The  extent  of  the  above  penalty 
is  governed  by  the  seriousness 
of  the  accident. 

4 —  Questionable  Accident 
Reprimand 

5 —  Failure  to  report  any  accident  or 


Mr.  schatz  reported  on  the 
conference  called  at  the  request 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  making  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  more  effective  in 
the  United  States. 

The  call  was  issued  to  represent¬ 
atives  who  have  attended  meetings 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
.Street  and  Highway  Safety  and  to 
others  who,  although  not  engaged  in 
this  work,  are  interested  in  safety 
on  land  and  sea,  and  in  the  air.  The 
Conference  represented  a  group  of 
approximately  250  widely-known 
citizens  and  presented  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  almost  every  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  in  any  way  connected 
with  safety.  Mr.  Schatz  represented 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper, 
and  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Association,  and  others  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Conference  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  concerted  effort 
of  all  to  take  preventative  measures 
in  minimizing  and  reducing  acci¬ 
dents. 

After  quoting  several  of  these 
men,  Mr.  Schatz  enumerated  the 
objectives  of  the  Conference,  saying 
iii  part:  “The  Conference  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  ‘Causes  and 
Remedies’  of  accidents  and  realiz¬ 


ing  that  there  is  an  irreducible,  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  accidents,  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  committees  are  endeav¬ 
oring,  among  other  things,  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  standards  of  measurement. 
When  a  standard  is  determined,  or¬ 
ganizations  that  have  a  less  favor¬ 
able  record  than  the  standard  that 
is  attainable,  will  be  urged  to  im¬ 
prove  their  situation. 

‘“Your  representative  suggested 
that  the  Committee  on  ‘Causes  and 
Remedies’  request  that  all  insurance 
companies  use  the  same  detail  forms 
for  reporting  accidents,  that  is,  all 
companies  use  a  uniform  form  for 
reporting  Workmen’s  Compensation 
accidents  and  similar  ones  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Products  Liabilities.  In 
drawing  up  these  forms,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  incorporate  in 
them  sufficient  information  to  indi¬ 
cate  where  and  how  to  apply  ade¬ 
quate  remedial  measures.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  the  insurance 
carriers  as  well  as  the  stores  make 
a  more  thorough  follow-up  on  all 
kinds  of  accidents  and  have  inspec¬ 
tions  made  in  as  careful  a  manner 
as  is  done  in  reporting  cases  involv¬ 
ing  steam  boilers  and  elevators,  with 
an  aim  to  minimizing  repetitions  of 
accidents. 

Safety  Education  Advocated 
“It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
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many  members  of  the  Conference 
that  safety  education  should  be 
stressed ;  that  there  should  be  na¬ 
tion-wide  uniform  traffic  regula¬ 
tions  applicable  to  pedestrians  as 
well  as  to  vehicles ;  and  that  there 
should  be  stricter  enforcement  of 
such  laws.  Statistics  show  that 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
adult  injuries  and  deaths  resulting 
from  accidents  and  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  accidents  involving  child¬ 
ren  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  safety  training  is  being  given 
in  schools  and  institutions.  The  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion  is  that  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  country  is  as  much  in 
need  of  safety  education  as  the 
children.” 

Speaking  for  our  membership, 
Mr.  Schatz  continued :  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Drv  Goods  Associa¬ 


tion  stores  are  and  always  have  been 
vitally  interested  not  only  in  home 
and  highway  safety,  but  also  in 
safety  in  their  business.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  stores  have  been 
in  the  foreground  in  urging  the 
building  of  better  and  safer  high¬ 
ways,  and  have  always  been  seri¬ 
ously  concerned  with  safety  within 
their  stores.  They  have  demanded 
from  truck  manufacturers  that  they 
build  better  and  safer  trucks  and 
have  inaugurated  in  their  stores 
safety  campaigns  and  schools  for 
safety,  as  well  as  offering  bonuses, 
etc.,  for  safe  driving.  They  have 
done  these  and  many  other  things 
with  a  hope  of  reducing  accidents. 
Safety  committees  in  our  stores,  co¬ 
operating  with  municipal  authorities 
and  insurance  companies,  have  been 
persistently  working  towards  better¬ 


ing  working  conditions  and  sur¬ 
roundings  with  a  view  of  greater 
safety  wherever  it  is  possible.  t)ur 
Association  is  and  has  been  pledged 
in  this  Conference  as  well  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  conferences  that  it  would  ag¬ 
gressively  endeavor  to  do  its  part  in 
helping  to  reduce  the  enormous  total 
of  killed  and  injured.” 

In  closing  Mr.  Schatz  paid  tribute 
to  the  large  and  representative  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  women  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  Conference  at  their  own  ex- 
]iense  and  who  showed  by  their  at¬ 
tendance  at,  and  participation  in, 
sub-committee  meetings  that  they 
are  genuinely  interested  in  this 
movement,  and  urged  all  our  mem¬ 
ber  stores  to  do  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  promote  this  worthy  cause — 
.\ccident  Prevention. 


•  Trends  in  Cooperative  and  Consolidated  Delivery  • 


Chairman,  John  D.  Riley, 

Delivery  Superintendent,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 


Retail  Parcel  Delivery  Companies 
By  Inez  K.  Rolph 

Retail  Trade  Section,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Service, 
Department  of  Commerce 


MISS  ROLPH  presented  a  re¬ 
port  on  existing  retail  parcel 
delivery  companies  based  on  a  re¬ 
cent  nation-wide  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Service,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Approximately  1,000  delivery 
companies  w'ere  addressed  by  mail 
and  schedules  were  returned  by  430 
of  them.  Of  this  number,  221  were 
returned  as  “not  applicable”  to  their 
business ;  46  were  returned  in  a 
non-usable  form ;  and  the  remainder, 
163,  were  found  to  be  usable  and  so 
formed  the  basis  of  the  study. 

The  interest  and  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  “for  hire”  carriers  in 
making  deliveries  for  retail  stores 
can  be  attributed,  according  to  Miss 
Rolph,  to  the  sharp  decline  in  dol¬ 
lar  sales  since  1929,  and  “retail 
stores”,  said  Miss  Rolph,  “have  had 
to  resort  to  every  device  for  secur¬ 
ing  concurrent  reduction  of  dollar 
expense.  And  it  is  as  part  of  this 
effort  to  keep  delivery  expense  in 
line  with  reduced  earnings  that  many 
retailers  have  turned  to  ‘for  hire' 
means  of  parcel  delivery.” 

Miss  Rolph  defined  the  three 
types  of  parcel  delivery  companies, 
namely,  cooperative  or  mutual  retail 
delivery  associations,  consolidated 


parcel  delivery  companies,  and  ex¬ 
press  companies. 

Speaking  of  the  present  status  of 
consolidated  companies.  Miss  Rolph 
had  this  to  say;  “Interest  in  and 
use  of  the  consolidated  parcel  de¬ 
livery  company  appears  to  have  in¬ 
creased  considerably  within  the  last 
few  years.  In  fact,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  consolidated  companies 
now  operating  have  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  within  the  last  five  years. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  recent 
growth  of  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is 
not  a  new  movement,  for  12  of  the 
consolidated  companies  are  more 
than  20  years  old.  The  average  age 
of  all  reporting  companies  in  this 
group  is  11  years. 

“During  the  earlier  years,  it  was 
thought  that  this  kind  of  service 
represented  a  loss  of  opportunity 
for  advertising  on  trucks,  a  lack  of 
delivery  contact  with  customers,  and 
non-control  over  delivery  expense. 
Judging  by  the  growing  use  of  con¬ 
solidated  delivery  service,  it  would 
anpear  that  some  of  these  objections 
have  been  more  theoretical  than  real. 
Consolidated  delivery  companies 
have  broadened  the  scope  of  their 
activities  so  that  they  now  service 


all  kinds  of  retail  stores  and  many 
kinds  of  service  establishments,  in¬ 
stead  of  department  and  apparel 
stores  only.  Further,  they  operate 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.” 

Express  Companies 
The  need  for  additional  business 
during  our  economic  period  is  prob¬ 
ably  responsible  for  local  express 
companies  entering  the  field  as  “for 
hire”  companies  and  making  them 
available  to  retail  stores  for  parcel 
delivery  service.  Of  them  Miss 
Rolph  had  this  to  say :  “While  this 
service  appears  to  be  largely  an  out¬ 
growth  of  general  delivery  service, 
there  is  a  decided  trend  toward  par¬ 
cel  delivery  on  the  part  of  other 
kinds  of  delivery  companies  includ¬ 
ing  those  rendering  special  delivery, 
messenger  delivery,  wholesale  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  taxicab  service.  However, 
the  largest  proportion  of  companies 
in  this  more  or  less  miscellaneous 
group  was  found  to  be  rendering 
local  express  service  as  their  princi¬ 
pal  activity.  Consequently,  this 
group  of  companies  rendering  par¬ 
cel  delivery  service  as  a  secondary 
activity  was  designated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  survey  as  ‘express’  com¬ 
panies. 

“The  retail  parcel  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  of  express  companies  is  believ¬ 
ed  to  have  developed  not  only  as  a 
supplemental  business  for  the  de¬ 
livery  companies  themselves  but 
also  as  a  supplemental  service  to 
the  stores  which  maintain  their  own 
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delivery  departments.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  less  exacting  prac¬ 
tices  of  these  companies  in  handling 
parcel  deliveries,  for  the  practices 
more  nearly  approximate  general  de¬ 
livery  service  rather  than  retail  par¬ 
cel  delivery  service  as  offered  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  consolidated  com- 
janies.” 

The  survey  indicated  that  i)rac- 
tically  all  kinds  of  retail  stores  and 
many  kinds  of  service  establish¬ 
ments  are  serviced  by  all  three  types 
of  delivery  companies.  Department 
stores  represent  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  number  of  stores  ser¬ 
viced  by  consolidated  companies,  al¬ 
though  three-fourths  of  these  com¬ 
panies  service  department  stores. 

Service  Practices 

Sjieaking  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  three  types  of  delivery  com¬ 
panies,  Miss  Rolph  said:  “The  kinds 
of  stores  that  are  serviced  by  ‘for 
hire’  delivery  companies  are,  of 
course,  itifluenced  largely  by  the 
policy  of  the  delivery  company  in 
respect  to  the  classes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  are  willing  to 
handle.  The  fact  that  the  majority 
of  express  companies  do  not  exclude 
heavy  merchandise  nor  perishables 
from  the  commodities  they  handle 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  greater 
use  of  this  type  of  delivery  among 
all  kinds  of  stores,  influencing  food 
stores  particularly. 

“Local  e.xpress  companies  do  not 
usually  specify  the  district  in  which 
servicing  stores  must  be  located,  as 
is  true  with  cooperatives  and  con¬ 
solidated  companies.  Range  of  de¬ 
livery  distance  from  city  center, 
however,  is  greatest  for  coopera¬ 
tives.  They  frequently  offer  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  15  to  25  miles,  while 
the  usual  range  for  consolidated  and 
express  companies  is  from  5  to  10 
miles.  Frequency  of  delivery  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fairly  well  standard¬ 
ized.  The  majority  of  the  reporting 
companies  in  all  three  groups  offer 
two  deliveries  a  day  within  the  city 
and  six  deliveries  a  week  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  and  in  the  country. 

“The  policy  of  local  express  com¬ 
panies  in  respect  to  the  weight  of 
l)arcels  handled  is  more  lenient  than 
that  of  cooperatives  and  consolidat¬ 
ed  companies.  While  the  latter  com¬ 
panies  specify  a  maximum  of  from 
50  to  100  lbs.,  the  majority  of  local 
express  companies  do  not  specify 
any  maximum.  Where  a  maximum 
is  specified,  it  is  ‘in  excess  of  150 
lbs’.’’ 

Miss  Rolph  also  alluded  to  the 
responsibilities  and  other  services 
rendered  by  the  delivery  companies. 
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She  continued,  “In  respect  to  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  case  of  loss,  theft 
or  damage  of  parcels  handled,  there 
is  considerable  agreement  among  the 
v3  kinds  of  companies.  With  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  companies,  full  responsi- 
I)ility  is  assumed,  and  to  the  extent 
of  the  cost  value  of  the  parcel. 

“The  character  of  the  deliveries 
handled  does  not  vary  much  between 
the  different  types  of  companies. 
They,  of  course,  all  handle  ‘paid’ 
parcels,  and  the  majority  handle 
C.O.D.’s  and  returns. 

“There  is  some  difference  in  the 
number  of  attempted  deliveries  to 
customers  ‘not  at  home’.  Getierally, 
cooperatives  offer  2  such  deliveries; 
consolidated  companies  offer  3 ;  and 
half  of  the  reporting  express  com- 
])anies  do  not  offer  any.  Since  the 
parcel  delivery  service  of  express 
companies  is  largely  incidental  to 
their  other  delivery  activities,  it  is 
probably  not  surprising  to  find  that 
deliveries  to  ‘not  home’  customers 
are  not  made  without  an  extra 
charge. 

“The  majority  of  consolidated 


Effective  Methods  of 
R.  J.  A.  McDermott,  De¬ 
livery  Superintendent  of  Gim- 
bel  Brothers  in  Philadelphia,  in 
opening  the  discussion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  briefly  outlined  the  method  used 
in  his  store.  “We  record  our  de¬ 
livery  on  a  sheet  which  provides  for 
550  entries’’,  he  stated.  “We  take 
the  book  number  and  department 
number  as  a  record.  A  sheet  writer 
with  the  normal  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise  can  record  without  effort  ap¬ 
proximately  1,500  entries  a  day.’’ 
After  outlining  the  operation  in  de¬ 
tail  Mr.  McDermott  stated  that  the 
tracing  of  merchandise  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter.  “In  all  of  the  Gimbel 
stores  the  customer  is  given  a  part 
of  the  sales  check  upon  which  the 
department,  book,  and  sales  check 
numbers  are  included  among  other 
information.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
upon  receiving  a  complaint  for  the 
.Adjustment  Department  to  trace  and 
locate  a  delivery.  On  C.O.D.  ac¬ 
counts  the  sheets  are  in  original  and 
duplicate.  The  duplicate,  which  is 
yellow,  goes  to  the  Adjustment  Bu¬ 
reau  for  reference  purposes ;  the 
white  sheet  is  given  the  driver  and 
on  the  reverse  side  space  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  driver  to  obtain  a 
signature  at  institutions,  hospitals, 
hotels,  etc.’’  Briefly,  according  to 
Mr.  McDermott,  the  sheet  carries 
a  complete  story  of  the  day’s  work. 
When  the  driver  comes  in  at  night 
he  has  his  returns  taken  off,  “send- 


and  express  companies  make  over¬ 
flow  deliveries.  This  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon  a  practice,  however,  among  co- 
oiwratives,  probably  because  they 
operate  usually  on  a  definite  mem¬ 
bership  basis.’’ 

Finishing  her  remarks.  Miss 
Rolph  ended  by  telling  those  in  at¬ 
tendance,  “It  is  naturally  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  familiar  with  such 
details.  An  impartial  study  of  costs 
in  which  the  cost  factors  are  made 
comparable  is  the  only  means  of 
arriving  at  the  cost  phase  of  this 
problem.  At  present  we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  such  a  cost  study.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  left  entirely  to  the  need  for 
such  a  study  as  expressed  by 
business  men.  Certainly  no  such 
study  would  be  attempted  by  the 
Bureau  without  the  endorsement  of 
your  Association  whose  members 
are  perhaps  more  concerned  with 
the  problem  than  any  other  husiness 
group.” 

The  remainder  of  this  session  was 
devoted  to  an  open  forum  with  lead¬ 
ers  discussing  pertinent  delivery  ac¬ 
tivity  problems : 


Recording  Deliveries 
agains”  recorded,  balances  his  sheet, 
and  hands  it  in  with  his  money : 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barclay,  Assistant  De¬ 
livery  Superintendent  of  Marshall 
Field,  entered  into  the  discussion, 
advancing  the  opinion  supix)rted 
from  his  contact  with  a  number  of 
our  member  stores,  that  the  stub¬ 
bing  system  is  the  best  from  a 
money-saving  standpoint  and  also 
from  accuracy  in  the  keeping  of 
records.  “For  instance”,  he  stated, 
“in  the  Adjustment  Bureau  when 
you  get  a  stub  it  is  a  complete  copy 
of  the  transaction.  The  customer’s 
name,  the  book  number,  the  person 
selling  the  article,  the  date,  and  oth¬ 
er  pertinent  information  is  there 
just  the  way  the  clerk  has  written 
it. 

“If  a  mistake  has  been  made  it 
will  show'  up  in  the  Adjustment  Bu¬ 
reau  and  there  is  no  chance  of  an 
error  in  copying.” 

Abbreviated  Sheet  Writing 
Economical 

Mr.  Schatz  of  the  Joseph  Horne 
Company  in  Pittsburgh  stated  that 
his  store  has  been  using  the  abbre¬ 
viated  sheet-writing  system  and 
while  he  did  not  know  how  it  com- 
]iared  with  the  stubbing  system  in 
cost,  he  felt  that  as  far  as  service 
is  concerned  it  was  near  perfection. 
Speaking  of  his  store’s  experiences, 
he  said,  “Our  .Adjustment  Depart¬ 
ment  protested  about  it  at  first,  but 
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today  they  are  our  wannest  sup¬ 
porters,  because  we  make  four  or 
five  deliveries  on  the  same  load  to 
the  same  address,  from  different 
departments.  If  there  were  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  old  days  we  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  telling  the  customer  that 
we  delivered  the  parcel,  unless  we 
followed  through  the  original  check 
and  got  the  same  information  which 
the  simplified  sheet  writing  carries 
with  it,  and  it  just  so  happens  that 
our  tissues  are  carried  20  or  30  feet 
from  the  adjusting  department.  The 
woman  comes  in  and  says  that  she 
has  not  received  the  parcel  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  can  locate  the  tis¬ 
sue  of  that  transaction  and  imme¬ 
diately  we  can  use  that  information 
to  trace  the  item  on  the  delivery 
sheet. 

Training  Simplified 

“It  would  seem  as  though  there 
are  a  lot  of  figures  on  that  sheet 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
locate  the  transaction,  but  we  just 
use  the  two  right-hand  figures  only, 
and  also  the  department  number, 
and  it  takes  only  a  very  few  seconds, 
I  might  say,  to  ascertain  if  a  given 
transaction  is  recorded  on  that  sheet. 

“And  the  thing  that  appealed  to 


us  was  that  we  could  save  40  or  50 
per  cent  of  the  time  over  when  we 
were  doing  it  the  long  way.  The  ad¬ 
justing  department  did  have  what 
they  thought  an  excellent  record  and 
so  it  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
was  not  always  clear  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  transaction. 

“I  didn’t  quite  like  the  stubbing 
system  because  in  one  store  that 
was  using  it  they  had  to  attach  the 
stubs  to  the  package  and  the  stubs 
were  frequently  lost,  and  if  you  di¬ 
vorce  the  stubs  from  your  records 
you  have  difficulty  proving  anything. 
But  the  moment  the  record  is  put 
on  a  simplified  sheet,  it  can’t  be  lost 
or  taken  away, 

“There  may  be  several  systems, 
but  it  is  something  that  has  saved 
us  45  or  50  per  cent  of  time.  We 
happen  to  use  high  school  colored 
girls.  They  are  girls  with  half  or 
full  training  in  high  school  work, 
and  we  find  that  they  are  very  de¬ 
pendable.  They  are  retained  because 
of  legibility  of  writing,  and  so  on, 
and  are  very  good.  13 ut  I  would 
hate  to  go  back  to  the  old  system 
and  I  would  have  to  be  shown  that 
there  are  advantages  in  stubbing  be¬ 
fore  I  would  be  inclined  to  make  a 
change.” 


Package  Delivery  Trucks  Best  Suited  for  Retail 
Utility  Purposes 


By  J.  M.  Barclay 

Assistant  Delivery  Superintendent,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 


A  DISCUSSION  on  the  type  of 
delivery  truck  best  suited  for 
utility  purposes  was  led  by  Mr. 
Barclay  who  explained  that  his  store 
had  been  doing  considerable  experi¬ 
mentation  after  which  they  decided 
that  the  truck  best  suited  for  their 
needs  was  that  of  a  drop-frame 
type  and  today  have  18  in  operation. 

In  purchasing  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications  they  have  laid 
down,  Mr.  Barclay  had  this  to  say: 
“First  of  all,  we  will  not  buy  a 
chassis  unless  the  factory  engineer 
of  the  company  will  absolutely  O.K. 
the  job  all  the  way  through.  He  has 
to  give  it  approval  from  the  speci¬ 
fications  or  from  the  working  draw¬ 
ings  used  by  the  body  company  or 
we  wdll  not  go  into  it  at  all. 

“Secondly,  every  body  that  we 
purchase  must  be  exactly  the  same, 
wherever  possible,  and  the  only 
place  it  is  not  possible  is  in  the 
cowl.  The  way  that  the  body  build¬ 
er  has  taken  care  of  that,  though,  is 
by  building  the  jig  into  the  body. 
So  if  vou  have  that,  sav,  on  a  Ford, 
or  a  Dodge,  or  something,  that  puts 
the  mileage  on  in  the  first  3  or  4 


years,  you  feel  that  you  had  better 
buy  a  new  chassis,  that  can  be  lifted 
off,  and  a  new  cowl  built  in  and 
slipped  back  onto  the  chassis.  The 
wheel  base  has  to  be  changed, 
though,  and  can  be  made  exactly 
the  wheel  base  needed.  Depending 
on  the  maker,  we  order  the  131-inch 
or  the  137-inch  wheel  base  chassis, 
and  either  lengthen  it  or  pull  it  to¬ 
gether,  depending  on  the  frame  sec¬ 
tion.  and  so  forth. 

“The  only  part  on  the  truck  that 
is  not  standard,  and  that  we  cannot 
purchase  locally  is  the  drive  shaft, 
and  we  require  the  company  from 
whom  we  make  the  purchase  to 
carry  that  drive  shaft  locally.  That 
is  one  of  the  requirements  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  purchase,  so  no  matter  what 
happens,  you  can  buy  the  parts  local¬ 
ly,  and  you  don’t  have  to  send  away 
for  parts. 

Body  Specifications 

“Getting  into  the  specific  things 
on  this  type  of  body:  There  is  266 
cubic  feet  behind  the  driver’s  seat, 
which  is  considerablv  more  than  on 
the  standard  job.  There  is  a  drop 


in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  the  front. 
That  will  help  you  to  deliver  full 
length  garment  bags  and  will  give 
you  room  for  bulk  that  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  tough  to  handle.  The 
cleats  on  the  floor  we  find  to  work 
out  very  well.  They  are  screwed 
to  the  floor  and  are  not  removable, 
and  there  are  no  separators  between 
the  cleats,  so  we  can  just  take  an 
air-hose  and  blow  right  between 
them  and  get  a  dry  floor  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  in  cleaning  out 
the  car. 

“Then,  too,  the  rubber  fenders  on 
the  rear  have  helped  us  a  great  deal. 
We  haven’t  had  a  single  instance 
where  the  body  has  been  pushed  in 
at  that  point.  A  good  many  people 
have  said,  “Well,  it  will  dent  the 
body,  though.”  That  may  be  so, 
but  that  hasn’t  happened  in  any  case, 
and  we  have  the  fender  of  this  type 
on  all  the  T-16  jobs.  If  you  will 
try  it  you  will  find  that  a  six-foot 
man  can  stand  in  the  well  or  in 
the  front  portion  of  the  drop  in  the 
frame.  It  is  very  accessible  for  the 
driver. 

“And  another  feature  that  wo 
like  is  that  the  helper  can  operate 
right  behind  the  driver  and  can  get 
out  on  either  side.  That,  we  find,  is 
a  great  advantage. 

“There  are  three  dome  lights.  We 
tried  one,  and  then  two,  and  finally 
we  find  that  three  are  doing  pretty 
well. 

“.\t  the  rear  of  this  equipment, 
because  of  its  height,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  make  the  job  rigid,  espe¬ 
cially  where  there  is  hilly  territory 
in  which  you  are  working.  That  is 
because  of  the  expanse  in  the  base, 
there. 

“To  remedy  the  situation  we  have 
brought  the  back  around  and  have 
put  an  extra  post  in.  It  makes  the 
door  narrower,  but  we  have  not 
found  that  it  hampers  us  in  any 
way.” 

No  Spare  Tire  Carried 
Concluding,  Mr.  Barclay  said, 
“We  have  gotten  away  from  the 
spare  tire  entirely.  We  are  using 
puncture-proof  tubes  and  there  is 
certainly  a  difference.  If  you  want  to 
ask  me  which  we  have  found  the 
best,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you.  But 
by  using  those,  and  getting  away 
from  the  spare  tire  you  can  use  two 
sizes  of  tires.  In  other  words,  the 
weight  on  the  single  rear  may  re¬ 
quire  a  700  where  you  can  have  a 
600  in  the  front,  and  so  forth.  In 
each  one  of  our  delivery  stations  we 
have  a  tire  mounted  for  each  size 
that  we  are  using  out  of  that  garage, 
so  in  case  we  do  get  a  flat  or  some- 
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thing  of  that  kind  that  would  require 
a  change  of  the  tire,  that  tire  is  al¬ 
ready  mounted  and  can  be  taken  di¬ 
rect  to  the  truck. 

"Incidentally,  we  have  had  two 


Mr.  BIX  by  briefly  outlined  the 
schedule  maintained  by  his 
Company  and  excerpts  are  given 
here : 

“The  problem  of  maintenance  is 
one  which  I  believe  will  ever  be 
with  us  and  there  is  little  or  no 
agreement  on  what  is  or  should  be 
the  methods  of  maintaining  a  fleet. 

“Of  course,  conditions  depend  a 
lot  on  the  type  of  equipment  you 
have,  and  on  a  lot  of  other  things. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
questions  where  there  is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  is  the  question 
as  to  w'hether  you  should  employ 
a  preventive  maintenance  system  or 
whether  you  should  allow  your  fleet 
to  operate  from  the  time  it  is  new 
until  you  have  had  all  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  wear  out  of  it  that  you  can 
get,  and  then,  possibly,  give  it  an 
entire  overhaul  and  then  run  it 
along  again  until  you  have  used  that 
up. 

“Towards  the  last  part  of  that 
period  your  efficiency  drops  off  and 
it  is  a  question  of  just  where  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  leaves  off  and 
the  other  type  begins. 

“Another  question  that  I  believe 
is  often  discussed :  Whether  in  pur¬ 
chasing  equipment  it  should  be 
standard  equipment,  and  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  standardize  the  en¬ 
tire  fleet  or  to  use  different  make 
vehicles,  and  only  have  standard 
vehicles  in  one  Tocality. 

“I  do  not  believe  any  manufac¬ 
turer’s  equipment  is  standard  unless 
purchased  at  the  same  time,  because 
each  model  that  comes  out  has  some 
changes,  and  makes  thorough  stand¬ 
ardization  almost  an  impossibility. 

“But  if  you  do  have  standard 
equipment  in  either  one  locality  or 
throughout,  the  question  then  arises 
as  to  whether  you  should  maintain 
it  on  a  unit  repair  proposition  and 
replace  as  needed,  or  whether  to 
leave  the  units  in  the  chassis  and 
bring  the  chassis  in  and  work  on  it 
that  way. 

Differences  of  Opinion 

“Then  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  fleet  operator  should 
do  all  his  own  maintenance  work  or 
just  do  the  lighter  work  and  give 
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punctures,  and  both  of  them  were 
through  the  side  wall.  We  used  to 
have  6  or  8  punctures  a  week,  but 
now  we  have  had  only  two  in  the 
past  year.” 


the  tough  jobs  to  the  manufacturers 
or  to  outside  repair  shops.  That  is 
another  big  problem  that  has  to  be 
solved  and  there  is  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  that. 

“Along  with  the  subject  of  main¬ 
tenance  there  is  a  lot  said  today 
about  power  prover  service  offered 
by  gasoline  companies.  That  is  a 
service  that  you  can  render  your  own 
fleet,  and  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
to  have  it  done  by  outside  sources 
f)r  iiut  in  your  own  equipment. 

“The  United  Parcel’s  fleet  is 
pretty  well  mixed  up,  and  most  of 
the  fleet  has  been  absorbed  by  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  best  equip¬ 
ment  is  selected  and  we  use  it,  but 
with  this  sort  of  mixed  equipment 
we  don’t  pretend  to  overhaul  it  en¬ 
tirely.  We  do  put  it  in  serviceable 
running  order,  but  there  are  some 
tliat  we  feel  do  not  give  undue 
trouble  on  the  road  and  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  too  big  a  maintenance  prob¬ 
lem. 

“We  absorbed  a  fleet  of  trucks 
lately  and  we  followed  the  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  very  closely  on  this 
type  of  equipment.  We  tried  to  keep 
every  unit  up  as  far  as  possible. 

“On  the  older  equipment,  though, 

I  would  say  that  the  best  way  to 
do  that,  we  think,  is  just  to  take 
care  of  the  needed  repairs  as  they 
come  up. 

“But,  as  I  say,  it  depends  on  the 
type  of  equipment.  If  it  is;  not 
standard,  old  equipment,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  believe  that  you  should  op¬ 
erate  until  repairs  are  necessary. 

“If  you  have  new  equipment  the 
preventive  maintenance  should  be 
followed,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  But  I  do  not  know 
just  how  far  to  carry  it.  We  call 
it  ‘Preventive  Maintenance’.  We 
seldom  take  a  unit  out.  though,  and 
we  try  not  even  to  remove  cylinder 
heads. 

Preventive  Maintenance  Outlined 

“The  newer  motors  will  run  any¬ 
where  from  20,000  to  30,000  miles 
before  valves  need  attention,  so  you 
might  as  well  bring  the  car  into 
the  main  shop  at  that  time,  because 
then  there  will  be  other  work  to  do. 
But  the  men  in  the  shop  just  check 


the  ignition  and  the  fuel  system, 
keep  the  bolts  and  nuts  tight,  and 
watch  the  axle  nuts  and  the  steer¬ 
ing  bolts,  and  so  on.  They  watch 
any  of  the  things  that  are  liable  to 
get  loose.  We  spend  as  much  time 
on  the  ignition  and  the  fuel  system 
as  on  anything  else,  because  fuel  is 
a  large  item  in  your  maintenance. 

“In  the  shop  we  not  only  do  body 
and  chassis  work,  but  painting  and 
everything  else.  Hardly  anything  is 
sent  out,  except  such  things  as  re- 
l)air  of  the  magneto,  and  things  of 
that  type.  We  reface  valves  and  all 
that,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done,  because  the  fleet  is  so  big 
that  we  feel  we  can  fully  equip  and 
maintain  a  shop. 

“All  of  the  cars  in  each  station, 
that  is  the  suburban  stations,  oper¬ 
ate  more  or  less  as  independent 
groups,  and  each  mechanic  has  about 
25  cars.  The  day  man  is  really  the 
foreman.  He  does  the  greasing  and 
running  repairs  for  the  night  man. 
But  they  bring  the  cars  in  in  rota¬ 
tion  so  that  a  car  is  held  in  once 
a  month  or  so,  and  if  the  work  is 
carried  out  carefully  you  can  keep 
up  the  fuel  economy  and  the  road 
safety  as  well,  and  there  is  little 
trouble  Ijefore  the  next  30-day  in¬ 
spection. 

“In  going  into  synthetic  paints 
we  find  the  appearance  is  better, 
and  there  is  a  saving  of  time.  We 
get  no  trouble  from  checking  and 
the  body  color  stands  up  well,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  the  job  needs  fur¬ 
ther  attention  other  than  varnish, 
occasionally. 

No  Spare  Tires  Carried 

“As  to  tires,  we  do  the  same  as 
Marshall  Fields  do.  No  spare  tires 
are  given  even  on  cars  going  out  50 
or  75  miles  from  the  plant.  In  the 
first  place,  when  a  driver  gets  a  flat 
tire  and  has  to  change,  ten  to  one 
he  has  lost  his  jack  or  something 
and  has  to  call  up  the  shop  anyway, 
and  so,  with  the  puncture-proof 
tubes  we  have  been  using  for  4 
years,  it  is  seldom  that  a  flat  devel¬ 
ops.  and,  if  it  does  happen  the  time 
lost  in  servicing  the  vehicle  or  vehi¬ 
cles  doesn’t  amount  to  a  row  of  pins. 
They  are  finding  out  that  you  get  a 
flat  about  every  900  days.  That’s 
not  bad  at  all.  We  run  to  heavy, 
oversized  tires,  too.  We  put  more 
rubber  on  than  we  need  and  then 
we  don’t  inflate  to  the  recommend¬ 
ed  inflation  amount.  In  that  way 
the  truck  drives  easier  and  the  emp¬ 
ty  trucks  don’t  bounce  around  and 
you  seldom  get  rim  cuts  or  broken 
down  side  walls  and  things  of  that 
type.” 


Methods  of  Maintaining  Fleets 
By  Willard  Bixby 

Manager  of  Motor  Equipment,  United  Parcel  Service,  New  York 
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Provisions  of  Bonus  Payment  Act 

BY  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG 
NRDGA  Washington  Representative 


The  possibilities  of  sales  increas¬ 
es  in  connection  with  the  recent 
so-called  Bonus  Payment  Act  of 
Congress  have  brought  numerous 
inquiries  to  the  Association  concern¬ 
ing  credit  and  promotion  proced¬ 
ures. 

To  secure  this  information  for  its 
members  the  Association  has  made 
an  investigation  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  agencies  involved. 

One  inquiry  came  to  one  of  our 
member  stores  from  the  wife  of  a 
veteran,  who  expects  to  cash  his 
bonus  upon  receipt  on  or  soon  after 
June  15,  1936,  and  approached  this 
retailer  asking  him  whether  his  firm 
would  sell  the  veteran’s  family  some 
merchandise  now  on  a  promise  that 
payment  will  be  made  to  the  retail¬ 
er,  by  the  veteran,  upon  his  receipt 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  bond. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  Public  425  of 
the  74th  Congress,  which  is  the  so- 
called  Bonus  Act,  section  3  (a) 
provides : 

“An  application  under  this  Act 
for  payment  of  a  certificate  may  be 
made  and  filed  at  any  time  before 
the  maturity  of  the  certificate  (1) 
personally  by  the  veteran,  or  (2)  in 
case  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
prevents  the  making  or  filing  of  a 
personal  application,  then  by  such 
representative  of  the  veteran  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  by  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed.  An  application 
made  by  a  person  other  than  a  rep¬ 
resentative  authorized  by  such  regu¬ 
lations  shall  be  held  void.” 

Section  4  of  the  Act  provides  that 
the  amount  of  the  certificate,  less 
any  loans  made  on  the  certificate, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  veteran,  or  his 
estate,  on  or  after  June  15,  1936, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
by  the  issuance  of  bonds  of  the 
United  States  registered  in  the  name 
of  the  veteran  only  in  denominations 
of  $50.00.  having  a  total  face  value 
up  to  the  highest  multiple  of  $50.00. 
The  bonds  mature  on  June  15,  1945, 
but  shall  be  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  veteran  or  his  estate,  at  any 
time,  and  at  such  places,  including 
post  offices,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  designate. 

The  bonds  shall  be  issued  under 
the  authority  of  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Second  Liberty 


I 
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Bond  Act,  as  amended,  “and  shall 
not  be  transjcrrablc,,  assignable, 
subject  to  attachment,  levy,  or  seiz¬ 
ure  under  any  legal  or  equitable 
process  and  shall  be  payable  only  to 
the  veteran  or,  in  case  of  death  or 
incompetency  of  the  veteran,  to  the 
representative  of  his  estate.” 

First,  as  provided  in  the  section 
quoted  above,  the  bonds  are  not 
transf  err  able,  non-negotiable,  and 
must  be  cash  or  check  issued  only 
to  the  veteran.  The  check,  of  course, 
will  be  handled  as  other  similar  ne¬ 
gotiable  instruments  are  handled. 

Payment  Procedure 

The  regulations  covering  the  pay¬ 
ment  are  in  process  of  preparation 
but  will  probably  not  be  published 
until  shortly  prior  to  June  15th. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined 
whether  under  the  designation  of 
post  offices  as  places  at  which  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  funds  will  be  made  there 
will  be  included  authorization  for 
Postal  substations  such  as  are  in  de¬ 
partment  and  other  retail  stores  to 
make  these  payments. 

On  the  matter  of  identification  the 
regulations  will  likely  provide  that 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
postmasters  and  an  executive  officer 
of  a  bank  through  either  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  veteran  or 
identification  through  signature,  and 
maybe  notaries  public. 

On  August  12,  1935,  there  was 
passed  by  the  74th  Congress  what 
is  known  as  Public  No.  262  entitled, 
“An  Act  to  safeguard  the  estates 
of  veterans  derived  from  payments 
of  pension,  compensation,  emergen¬ 
cy  officers’  retirement  pay  and  insur¬ 
ance,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
Section  3  of  that  Act  provides: 

“Payments  of  benefits  due  or  to 
become  due  shall  not  be  assignable, 
and  such  payments  made  to,  or  on 
account  of,  a  beneficiary  under  any 
of  the  laws  relating  to  veterans  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation,  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  claims  of  creditors, 
and  shall  not  be  liable  to  attachment, 
levy,  or  seizure  by  or  under  any 
legal  or  equitable  process  whatever, 
either  before  or  after  receipt  by  the 
beneficiary.  Such  provisions  shall 
not  attach  to  claims  of  the  United 
States  arising  under  such  laws  nor 
shall  the  exemption  herein  contained 


as  to  taxation  extend  to  any  prop¬ 
erty  purchased  in  part  or_  wholly 
out  of  such  payments.  Section  4747 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  section 
22  of  the  World  War  Veterans’ 

Act,  1924.  are 'hereby  repealed,  and 
all  other  Acts  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  modified  accordingly. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  as¬ 
signment  by  any  person,  to  whom 
converted  insurance  shall  be  payable 
under  title  III  of  the  World  War 
Veterans’  Act,  1924,  of  his  interest 
in  such  insurance  to  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  permitted  class  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  3  of 
the  Act  last  above  referred  to  pro¬ 
vides  that  payments  of  benefits  due. 
or  to  become  due,  shall  not  be  as¬ 
signable  and  that  such  payments 
made  to  or  on  account  of  a  benefici¬ 
ary  under  any  of  the  lazvs  relating 
to  veterans  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  claims  of  creditors  and  shall  not 
be  liable  to  attachment,  levy,  or  seiz¬ 
ure  by  or  under  any  legal  or  equit¬ 
able  process  whatever,  either  before 
or  after  receipt  by  the  beneficiary. 

From  the  above,  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  first,  that  neither  the  cer¬ 
tificate  nor  the  bond  could  l)e  at¬ 
tached  by  a  creditor  for  any  indebt¬ 
edness,  and  I  am  inclined  strongly 
to  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  Public 
262,  last  above  quoted,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  the  Bonus 
.Act.  are  not  as  broad  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  to 
safeguard  the  estates  of  veterans — 
Public  No.  262. 

The  courts  would  be  loath  to  per¬ 
mit  attachment  of  funds,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  bonds,  because  of  the 
legislative  intent  from  the  language 
of  the  two  Acts  which  I  have  quot¬ 
ed  ;  and  further  that  this  legislative 
intent  would  in  effect  be  defeated 
by  permitting  the  seizure  of  funds, 
the  proceeds  of  the  certificates  or 
Ixjnds. 

Therefore.  I  believe  merchants 
should  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
caution  exercised  by  them  in  ordi¬ 
nary  sales  predicated  upon  credit 
records  in  moral  responsibility  of 
the  individual  involved,  because  I 
believe  they  are  without  recourse  to 
protect  themselves  otherwise  than 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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Many  Sources  Inspirel936  Spring  Fashions 

By  BOBBE  DONNER 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author 


Gaining  momentous  strides,  the  tailored  note  in 
the  spring  fashion  parade  has  become  an  accepted 
leader,  and  is  affecting  every  department  of  the 
women’s  ready-to-wear  field.  Its  influence  is  to  be  met 
in  the  evening  group,  day  group,  sportswear  group  and 
on  down  to  the  most  intimate  apparel  of  the  boudoir. 

Man’s  domain  has  indeed  been  invaded  with  a  venge¬ 
ance.  Not  only  has  the  smart  simplicity  of  his  cutaway, 
midshipman’s  jacket,  tuxedo,  or  business  suit  been  bor¬ 
rowed,  but  his  topcoat,  his  fedora,  his  shirt,  spats  and 
belt  have  likewise  been  added  to  the  standardized  col¬ 


lections  of  women’s  accessories.  Studs,  cuff  links  and 
jewelry  along  with  other  gadgets  reflect  the  same  story, 
reprorlucing  whips,  stocks,  pipes  and  other  amusing  de¬ 
tails  as  decorations. 

The  suit,  representing  at  this  moment  the  item  of 
paramount  importance  for  spring  promotions,  is  as 
widely  diversified  as  the  apparel  industry  itself,  while 
the  fabrics  and  colors  used  reach  such  heights  as  only 
the  ingenuity  of  man  and  science  make  possible. 

New  and  old  fabrics  in  every  type  group  from  wool¬ 
ens  and  silks  to  rayons  and  cottons  serve.  Novel  new 
effects  and  surfaces  surprise  with  their  beauty  and 
originality  while  the  delightful  range  of  colors  shown 
must  please  every  taste. 

Popular  suit  silhouettes  include  among  other  types, 
the  strictly  man  tailored  double  or  single  breasted  suit 
with  vari-type  revers,  and  from  hip  and  finger-tip 
lengths  to  three-quarter  belted  or  swagger  models  as 
well.  The  bolero,  always  youthful,  is  colorful  with  its 
sashes  and  wide  crushed  girdles  and  adapts  itself  grace¬ 
fully  to  the  in-between  figure.  It  can  be  as  clean  cut 
and  mannish  or  as  frilly  and  feminine  as  the  taste  or 
the  type  of  the  wearer  dictates. 

The  Directoire  influence  noted  in  the  recent  Paris 
collection  makes  itself  felt  with  the  higher  waistline, 
the  Directoire  collar,  the  frilled  jabot,  the  stock  tie,  wide 
lapels  and  cutaway.  The  fitted  jacket  types  sporting 
perky  flared  peplums,  reflect  the  basque  note  favored 
by  Creed. 

From  Russia,  Schiaparelli  brings  inimitable  touches 
which  startle  and  please  her  audience.  The  Chinese 
Art  Exhibit  in  London  has  added  its  colorful  gold 
dragons,  oriental  jewelry,  jade  and  turquoise  orna¬ 
ments  and  its  distinctive  silhouette  to  lend  charm  and 
variety  to  an  already  variable  season. 

From  Martinique  come  other  inspirational  ideas  that 
are  adding  colorful  interest  to  sports  and  beach  ap¬ 
parel,  while  from  the  thespian  boards  of  Paris,  a 
mediaval  play,  “Margot”,  reflects  the  Medici  influence 
and  is  affecting  present  and  future  fashions,  with  singu¬ 
lar  results.  Ruched  collars,  moyenage  Ixxlices,  puffed 
sleeves  are  all  expressions  of  this  influence. 

Tunics  in  varied  lengths  with  the  width  accented 
toward  the  front  top  so  slim  and  narrow  a  skirt  as  to 
recall  the  “hobble”  of  the  past.  Pencil  slim  lines  are 
apparently  the  favored  theme  in  all  collections.  Broad 
shoulder  or  square  shoidder  effects  also  reminiscent  of 
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the  Medici  period  are  apparent  in  all  tailored  frocks, 
and  on  many  afternoon  costumes  as  well. 

The  redingote  is  again  well  represented  and  proves 
popular  with  every  group,  for  evening  as  well  as  tail¬ 
ored  wear. 

Two  piece  costumes,  of  one  or  two  colors,  or  two 
fabrics  in  combinations  such  as  print  jackets  or  blouses 
over  plain  black  skirts  promise  much  popularity  because 
of  the  diversity  of  costumes  several  blouses  to  one  skirt 
can  achieve. 

The  swagger  note  is  still  with  us  in  the  casual  sports 
coat  and  in  full  gathered,  hip  length  jackets  worn  with 
tight  narrow  skirts,  emphasizing  again  the  square-top¬ 
ped  silhouette. 

Pleats  are  as  popular  as  ever,  and  are  shown  in  sports 
ensembles  with  large  flat  pressed  box  pleats  or  in  nar¬ 
row  fan  shaped  inserts  aiding  movement  in  the  narrow 
and  pencil  slim  skirts  for  evening.  Lengths  vary  to 
suit  the  individual  type  and  mood,  with  Louiseboulanger 
springing  the  newest  surprise,  an  ankle  length  after¬ 
noon  frock,  in  her  recent  Paris  showing. 

Fabrics  seem  to  become  increasingly  varied,  with 
this  season’s  showings  outdoing  all  prevous  presenta¬ 
tions.  New  textures  of  singular  beauty  are  offered  in 
soft  sheer  woolens,  in  silk  crepes,  satins,  clokys,  laces, 
of  silk,  wool,  metals,  cottons,  and  linens.  Eyelet  em¬ 
broideries,  appliques  and  novelties  in  printed  laces  are 
among  the  favorites. 

Chiffons,  marocains,  and  heavy  sheers  hold  sway  in 
the  softer  groups  and  dressy  sports  suits  sponsored  for 
afternoon  cocktail,  formal  and  informal  evening  wear. 
Silks  and  synthetics  with  relief  surfaces  are  much  liked, 
and  well  represented. 

Novel  and  unusually  bright  colors  distinguish  the 
new  tweeds,  in  nubbed  and  slubbed  effects,  and  in 
peasant  weaves.  In  general  they  come  in  monotones, 
mixtures  and  in  bold  attractive  plaids.  Combinations 
such  as  black,  white,  grey,  and  dusty  pink  or  green  or 
violet  are  examples  of  those  best  liked. 

Printed  challis  is  used  for  dinner  suits  that  are  un¬ 
usually  smart.  Linen  promises  quite  as  much  favor  as 
in  previous  seasons,  with  particular  interest  shown  the 
natural  and  grey  shades. 

The  entire  range  of  cotton  fabrics,  including  such 
groups  as  the  sheer  voiles,  the  marquisettes,  mercerized 
broadcloths,  velveteens,  metal  shot,  laced  or  plain  or¬ 
gandies,  coarse  woven  coatings  and  suitings,  and 
printed  glazed  chinzes  cut  into  alluring  evening  gowns 
or  beach  wear,  all  are  widely  used  and  gaining  in  favor. 

Men’s  wear  worsteds  have  entered  madam’s  terri¬ 
tory  en  masse  and  bid  fair  to  absorb  an  important  pro¬ 
portion  of  next  fall’s  business.  From  every  practical 
standpoint  these  fabrics  are  ideal  for  the  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  man  tailored  themes  and  details. 

Satin  retains  its  popularity  and  is  shown  in  plain 
and  printed  patterns  colorfully  highlighted  with  large 
floral  motifs  on  ivory  or  gray  grounds.  However,  one 


of  the  most  attractive  gowns  seen  at  a  recent  Paris 
opening  was  a  finely  pleated  black  satin,  emphasizing 
the  new  pencil  slim  silhouette,  yet  in  no  manner  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  comfort  and  roominess  required  for  graceful 
dancing. 

Net  appears  in  many  colors  and  in  printed  white.  It 
is  used  for  frilly  bodices,  blouses,  or  gilets,  scarfs,  long 
flowing  capes  over  print  evening  frocks  and  for  redin- 
gotes  worn  with  foundation  garments  in  the  same  or 
contrasting  colors  and  in  prints. 

Colors  borrow  from  the  flower  garden,  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  the  open  field  and  the  vegetable  patch  for  their 
combinations.  Every  nuance  is  titled  individually  in 
terms  as  exotic  as  the  colors  themeslves.  Upon  final 
analysis,  grey,  beige  and  grege  tones  dominate  as 


Youthful  styles  predominate  in  the 
spring  millinery  picture 
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foundation  colors,  with  the  perennial  black  and  the 
gamut  of  browns  retaining  their  practical  prestige.  With 
these  as  foundations,  it  is  of  necessity  that  the  bright 
spots  will  be  highlighted  by  all  the  vivid  floral  tones 
available. 

First  in  importance  are  the  shades  beginning  with 
the  modest  violet.  This  may  be  as  much  because  of  the 
mourning  period  observed  in  all  English  possessions, 
as  also  because  violet  is  a  natural  complement  to  tans 
and  greys.  Certain  it  is  that  its  gradations  in  tint 
from  palest  mauve  to  deepest  purple  are  suitable  for 
wear  by  the  most  youthful  and  the  oldest  alike.  It 
adapts  itself  to  many  moods  and  is  attractive  to  many 
types,  hence  its  present  inroads  upon  fashion’s  horizon. 

Another  important  and  ever  acceptable  spring  color 
is  navy  blue.  This  season,  however,  it  casts  its  colors 
into  deeper  red  and  violet  tints — a  warmer  and  brighter 
shade.  It  lends  itself  well  to  combinations  with  yellow, 
chartreuse,  emerald  green  and  fuchsia  reds.  It  com¬ 
bines  beautifully  and  distinctively  with  grey  or  beige, 
and  very  smartly  with  the  new  luggage  tans  and  copper 
tones  in  leathers  and  accessories. 

Pink  is  another  color  that  looms  important  and 
promises  to  be  much  in  evidence  as  the  season  pro; 
gresses.  Dusty  pinks  and  pale  shell  tints  will  vie  with 
all  the  gradations  to  deep  rose  and  carnation.  Some 
tints  tend  to  peach  and  coral,  others  deepen  into  vivid 
carrot  and  stronger  reds,  like  the  rouge  originate  pre¬ 
sented  by  Schiaparelli. 

Citron  or  lemon  yellow  is  shown  in  combination  with 
black  and  is  always  striking.  Maggy  Rouff  used  this 
combination  very  successfully  in  her  latest  showing. 
The  brown  called  variously  by  such  terms  as  copper 
tan  and  luggage  tan,  has  finally  become  an  accepted 
accessory  color.  Last  year  it  reared  its  head  and  found 
but  slow  acceptance  in  the  high  priced  range,  but  grew 
as  predicted  into  a  note  of  definite  importance  for  this 
season.  It  now  appears  in  shoes,  bags,  gloves,  hats  and 
what  nots  in  the  lowest  price  brackets.  This  spells  mass 
acceptance  and  it  is  already  being  widely  promoted  by 
large  and  progressive  Fifth  Avenue  shops. 

Tlie  newest  prints  reflect  the  note  of  soaring  optim¬ 
ism,  with  their  bird,  butterfly  and  windswept  floral  pat¬ 
terns,  as  newest  in  the  conglomerate  collections.  Those 
who  like  the  dignity  of  geometries  have  plenty  to  choose 
from.  For  those  who  love  color,  the  flora  of  the  entire 
sphcTe  of  vegetation  lend  their  form  and  beauty  of  color. 

I'liose  who  prefer  two  tone  effects  have  silhouetted 
figures,  birds  and  animals  that  ganilx)!  in  lightsome 
moods  over  sombre  black  brown,  green  and  grey 
grounds. 

Ombre  effects  are  also  shown,  as  are  plaids,  though 
in  greater  moderation  than  in  previous  seasons.  Name 
prints,  newspaper  prints,  map  prints  and  fish  prints 
are  other  novelties  that  appear  on  glazed  chintz  and 
other  fabrics. 

Turquoise  beads  are  used  quite  generously  as  decora¬ 


tions  on  belts,  sleeves,  and  other  accessory  gadgets. 
Beaded  embroidery  generally  is  shown  on  several  effec¬ 
tive  gowns  by  Mainbocher.  One  silver  lame  creation 
is  embroidered  all  over  with  beads,  and  has  knotted 
bead  fringes  edging  the  matching  jacket. 

Boppies  and  other  large  flowers  motifs  painted  on 
corsage  or  loose  wide  sleeves  are  embroidered  and  out¬ 
lined  with  beads.  Patou  introduces  a  lovely  navy  blue 
frock  embroidered  with  white  beads ;  while  another 
evening  print  frock  has  the  large  flowers  outlined  in 
sequins  and  crystal  beads. 

Velvet  appears  quite  a  bit  in  this  season’s  picture. 
V’elvet  bows  and  sashes  on  net  frocks  or  chiffons  either 
match  the  foundation  color  or  accent  the  key  color  in 
the  design  motif. 

The  flared  peplum  on  a  fitted  finger-tip  jacket  by 
Jean  Lanvin  is  perhaps  the  newest  note  for  both  even¬ 
ing  and  daytime  wear.  The  Russian  smock  idea  in  a  sil- 
ve  lame  blouse  for  evening  proved  unusually  attractive. 
This  designer’s  fondness  for  metals  and  embroideries 
expresses  itself  in  allover  designs  even  on  coats,  in  cut¬ 
out  silver  or  gold  appliques,  and  silver  and  gold  edgings 
and  pipings  on  ruffled  necks  or  sleeves  of  dinner  gowns. 
'I'affetas,  nets,  crepes  and  lames  are  sponsored  by  this 
designer,  for  whom  the  Russian  influence  seems  to  hold 
singular  appeal. 

Schiaparelli  intrigues  with  her  newest  skirt  silhouette, 
which  she  calls  “Parachute”.  Wider  at  the  knees,  it 
narrows  towards  the  hem  and  billows  parachute  fash¬ 
ion  as  the  wearer  walks.  .As  a  cousin  to  the  “hobble,” 
this  skirt  bears  watching. 

Capes  continue  to  appear  in  most  collections,  gener¬ 
ally  expressing  the  high,  squared  shoulder  theme. 
Lengths  vary  to  the  purpose  and  its  co-ordination  with 
the  rest  of  the  ensemble.  For  wear  with  the  evening 
tailleur,  they  are  worn  at  length,  while  for  travel 
full  circular  types  are  shown  in  novelty  tweeds,  some¬ 
times  fur  trimmed,  which  makes  them  as  sportive  as 
they  are  dressy.  The  ca.sual  box  coat  or  reefer  is  an¬ 
other  type  sponsored  for  wear  over  tailored  frocks  or 
suits. 

Furs 

'I'he  new  furs  naturally  fall  in  line  and  present  the 
separate  stole  and  scarf  along  with  the  short  capelets 
and  hip  length  jackets  for  .spring  wear.  With  the  tail¬ 
ored  suit  the  .separate  scarf  and  stole  are  almost  indis- 
])en.sable,  while  the  capelet  is  Ixith  distinctive  and  prac¬ 
tical  with  frocks  as  well  as  suits. 

New  and  novel  colors  such  as  dusty  rose,  grays, 
blues  and  mauves  have  lx?en  shown  in  lapin  and  shaved 
baby  lamb  capelets  by  several  Parisian  furriers.  As  a 
novelty  purely,  this  note  will  naturally  be  limited  in 
results.  Women  buy  a  fur  to  wear  with  more  than 
one  suit  or  costume,  hence  the  original  pelts  in  grey, 
brown  and  black  are  safest  and  most  desirable. 

Of  course  the  silver  fox  cape,  scarf  or  stole  stands 
{Continued  on  page  142) 
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Social  Security  Session 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


night  concerns  in  every  state  that  if 
you  are  going  to  collect  it  in  quar¬ 
terly  installments  some  of  them  are 
not  going  to  be  there.  And  I  would 
like  as  a  measure  to  see  some  press¬ 
ure  brought  toward  legislation  seg¬ 
regating  these  funds.” 

Chairman  Iglauer :  “Here  are 
two  questions  from  a  member  of  a 
firm  in  Washington,  D.  C.  First: 
‘Do  we  have  to  file  registration 
blanks  with  and  pay  taxes  to  the 
New  York  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Board  on  the  five  employees 
we  have  in  our  New  York  office? 
They  of  course  live  in  New  York 
and  work  exclusively  in  the  New 
York  office?  Second:  Can  we  in¬ 
clude  them  in  the  payroll  reports 
which  we  will  furnish  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  ?’  ” 

Mr.  Wild :  ‘‘You  pay  a  tax  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  report  to 
the  State  of  New  York.  So  far  as 
the  Washington,  D.  C.  office  is  con¬ 
cerned  they  are  not  doing  any  work 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  you  are 
not  liable  for  them  there. 

“Any  of  you  who  have  buying 
offices  in  New  York  City,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  which  you  employ  four  or 
more  people  must  pay  tax  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  no  matter 
where  you  may  be  elsewhere  lo¬ 
cated.” 

Chairman  Iglauer:  “We  have  an¬ 
other  question  here :  ‘If  I  am  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  a  department  store,  and 
work  only  now  and  then,  do  I  come 
under  the  unemployment  act  ?’  ” 

Mr.  Bixhy :  “Your  question  is  as 
to  the  right  of  a  contingent  em¬ 
ployee  to  come  under  the  benefits? 

1  would  state  that  if  you  pay  him 
$15  a  week,  let  us  say,  you  presum¬ 
ably  set  up  the  tax  on  him  every 
week,  and  if  he  is  paying  a  contri¬ 
bution,  you  take  a  certain  per  cent 
away  from  him  as  to  benefits.  But 
the  law  is  substantially  this,  that  an 
employee  will  be  entitled  to  benefits 
whose  work  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  13  weeks,  or  an  amount 
normally  about  90  days.  That  is 
sometimes  expressed  as  130  days  in 

2  years,  or  19  weeks.  That  is  a 
standard  provision  of  some  of  the 
laws.  Ninety  days  comes,  of  course, 
to  less  than  two  days  a  week 
throughout  the  year  and  so,  if  he 
works  for  that  length  of  time  you 
establish  his  right  to  benefit.” 


Mr.  Miles:  “I  just  want  to  say 
one  thing:  We  should  not  in  any 
way  use  the  fact  that  we  make  the 
grant  as  a  persuasive  power  to  con¬ 
trol  the  judgments  of  states  as  to 
their  discretionary  powers  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  kind  of  laws  they  want. 

“We  have  prepared  bills  for 
grants  and  aid,  and  model  bills  that 
are  now  available  for  unemployment 
insurance.  Those  model  bills  are  not 


is  required  with  a  minimum  of 
$2.00.  “Ready-to-Wear  is  held  for 
21  days  and  all  other  merchandise, 
60  days.”  If  merchandise  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  within  the  time  limit  set,  re¬ 
funds  are  mailed  to  customers  and 
the  merchandise  returned  to  stock. 
Deductions,  however,  are  made 
where  alterations  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Filske  also  pointed  out  that 
the  “wdll-call”  business  has  been 
profitable  to  the  store.  “The  cost 
of  operating  the  Will  Call  office  is 
mostly  payroll.”  “The  item  of  cost 
that  does  not  show  directly  on  the 
Profit  and  Loss  statement,  is  the 
cost  of  markdowns.” 

Discussion 

The  discussion  period  was  very 
lively.  Many  questions  were  show¬ 
ered  upon  Mr.  Filske. 

Replying  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Malone  as  to  how  often  accounts 
are  aged,  Mr.  Filske  stated  that  ag¬ 
ing  is  done  Mondays  and  Thurs- 


one  bill  or  act,  but  they  state  all  the 
alternatives  in  clear  language  so  that 
the  states  can  make  the  choice.  If  at 
any  time  an  employee  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  is  in  your  state  and 
says  that  the  Social  Security  Board 
desires  any  particular  kind  of  re¬ 
serve  or  any  particular  kind  of  ques¬ 
tion  on  employee  contributions  or 
any  of  the  things  that  are  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  state,  you  can  report 
it  to  us.  I  just  wanted  you  to  know' 
that  it  isn’t  correct,  because  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  board  is  to  be  helpful  and 
to  advise  you,  and  that  is  all.” 


days,  religiously. 

J.  Frank  Brown  of  S.  Kann  & 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  mentioned 
that  he  considered  his  will-call  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  very  successful.  “We  use 
a  ledger  card  method,  with  the  2,- 
000  type  National  Cash  Register 
machine.  We  find  that  a  number  of 
our  customers  w'ill  make  a  number 
of  payments  on  account  before  they 
are  ready  to  take  the  merchandise, 
and  that  with  our  particular  system 
we  can  handle  it  very  efficiently.” 

Mr.  Filske  added  to  this  that  in 
his  experience  three  cash  payments 
was  the  highest  number  received 
before  the  merchandise  is  sent  out 
as  a  C.  O.  D.  or  transferred  to  a 
charge  account,  or  the  customer 
pays  the  balance. 

He  pointed  out  to  J.  Hammerman 
of  Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  that  the 
store  has  had  very  few  complaints 
from  customers  with  regard  to  re¬ 
taining  deposits  to  cover  the  cost 
of  alterations. 


Authorized  Changes  in  Expense  Manual  of 
Controllers*  Congress 

Please  make  proper  notations  in  your  Expense  Manual 

Changes  in  expense  classification  were  approved  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Expense  Classification  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors.  These  changes  will  harmonize  with  ex¬ 
pected  rulings  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  They  are  quoted 
below  as  approved: 

“Pensions — now  classified  as  payroll — are  henceforth  to  be 
classed  as  Unclassified.  Administrative — General  store  25-08-05 
(new  “Natural”  sub-division.) 

“Payroll  Taxes  —  no  present  classification  —  should  be 
classed  as  Taxes,  Administrative — General  Store  25-04-02  (new 
“Natural”  sub-division). 

“Supper  Money — now  charged  to  payroll— to  be  classed  as 
Unclassified,  -08,  in  respective  functions  and  sub-functions. 
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throughout  the  month,  although  we 
posted  a  total  of  207,668  tickets, 
which  is  21,168  more  than  Decem¬ 
ber  1934.  30%  more  tickets  were 
posted  in  1935  than  in  1932,  30,000 
statements  were  mailed  on  the  first 
of  this  month,  A  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  prevails  and  the  billers  are 
eager  to  help  each  other  because 
they  realize  that  they  benefit 
thereby. 

“4.  Our  billers  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  difficulty  in  daily  bal¬ 
ances.  There  was  some  trouble 
formerly  in  balancing  at  the  end  of 
the  month  which  we  found  almost 
always  due  to  some  careless  error  in 
bringing  forward  the  old  balance  to 
the  new  statement.  It  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  here  that  we  take  our  trial 
balance  as  we  bring  forw'ard  the  old 
balance.  We  decided  to  pay  a 
monthly  bonus  of  $1.00  to  each 
biller  if  her  trial  balance  was  cor¬ 
rect  and  all  balances  forwarded 
within  three  days.  We  have  never 
failed  to  pay  this  bonus  and  it  is 
customary  for  our  billers  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work  in  2  days  time. 

“5.  To  improve  accuracy  in  post¬ 
ing  to  the  correct  account,  another 
monthly  bonus  of  $1.00  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  those  billers  who  posted 
the  entire  month’s  work  without  an 
error.  Our  average  monthly  errors 
for  1 1  billers  in  1934  was  3.6.  In 
1935  this  has  been  reduced  to  3.07 
for  9  billers.  We  also  consider  post¬ 
ing  below  the  line  as  an  error.  As 
$28.00  in  bonus  has  been  paid  in  not 
having  errors  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
errors  are  confined  to  one  or  two 
billers. 

“6.  Our  posting  expense  has 
been  reduced  for  the  9  months  and 
our  net  savings  after  paying  bon¬ 
uses  is  $391.34.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  previous  expense  was 
57 per  100  for  billing  by  11  book¬ 
keepers.  All  above  458  per  daily 
average  by  9  billers  is  40^t  or  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  17^  on  each  100  tickets.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  savings  for 
January,  February  and  March  will 
increase  the  total  saved  for  12 
months  to  $602.23.  It  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  you  to  know  that  our 
payroll  in  9  months  of  1932  cost 
$10,440.17  and  for  the  9  months 
of  1935.  $9,011.45 — a  saving  of 
$1,428.72. 

“7.  A  total  of  $1,209.80  has  been 
paid  to  billers  in  bonuses  in  9 
months  which  is  an  average  of 


$14.93  for  each  biller  per  month  and 
has  increased  their  average  weekly 
compensation  to  $17.73. 

“8.  Over  limit  accounts  must  be 
reported  to  our  authorizers  by  the 
billers.  Those  accounts  must  also 
be  reported  again  when  reduced  by 
a  credit  to  75%  of  the  limit  or 
lower.  Althougli  we  formerly  had 
some  difficulty  in  having  this  done 
promptly,  we  do  not  have  any  diffi- 


velopment  of  the  consumer’s  co¬ 
operative  movement,  favored  by 
some  as  a  desirable  alternative  to 
the  profit  system,  who  appear  to 
have  shifted  their  efforts  from  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  stores 
to  the  creation' of  a  cooperative  mail 
order  concern  and  affiliated  local 
consumers  clubs  which  serve  their 
members  as  cooperative  purchasing 
organizations  in  the  procurement  of 
a  variety  of  goo<ls  and  services. 

Finally,  he  went  on.  the  Federal 
Government  thought  it  desirable  to 
play  up  the  consumer  point  of  view, 
to  w’it  the  Consumers’  Counsel  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  Consumers’ 
Advisory  Board  of  the  N.  R.  A., 
with  county  councils  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  the  Consumers  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council.  He  referred  also  to  the 
women’s  clubs  and  clubs  of  women 
voters,  etc.,  as  further  indication  of 
the  development  of  the  consumer 
movement. 

“These  various  influences,’’  Mr. 
Schmalz  said,  “show  the  consumer 
how  to  be  critical,  educate  her  in 
the  shortcomings  of  manufacturers 
and  retailers,  and  often  urge  active, 
revolt.  They  keep  alive  and  intensi¬ 
fy  the  natural  suspicion  of  buyer 
toward  seller.’’ 

While  stores  are  learning  a  great 
deal  about  merchandise  through  the 
medium  of  the  laboratories  for  test¬ 
ing  merchandise,  he  asked  what 
stores  are  doing  to  convince  cus¬ 
tomers  that  such  new  knowledge 
will  be  used  in  the  consumers’  in¬ 
terest  and  “not  merely  to  increase 
the  tremendous  advantage  which 
the  store  already  has?”  Efforts  of 
stores  through  truth  in  advertising 
campaigns,  he  continued,  indicate 


culty  now  in  obtaining  daily  clear¬ 
ances  since  we  decided  to  pay  the 
same  rates  as  for  posting  namely, 
40^  per  100.  This  cost  only  amounts 
to  a  few  dollars  per  year  but  it  had 
the  highly  desired  effect  of  forming 
the  good  habit  of  clearing  and  refer¬ 
ring  the  accounts  daily. 

“This  is  the  substance  of  our 
bonus  system.  We  feel  that  we  have 
improved  the  morale  of  the  office, 
established  a  fair  rate  of  pay  both 
for  regular  and  for  extra  work  and 
improved  our  accuracy.  Those  w’ho 
work  best  are  paid  best.” 


that  some  stores  would  like  to  in¬ 
crease  confidence  of  consumers,  but 
do  little  to  show  customers  that  that 
confidence  would  not  be  misplaced. 
While  stores  attempt  to  educate  the 
salespeople  as  to  merchandise  in¬ 
formation,  he  said  that  until  the 
salesperson  is  taught  to  protect  the 
customer  when  confronted  with  a 
conflict  between  her  own  interest 
and  that  of  the  customer’s,  all 
efforts  to  instill  store  confidence  in 
the  customer  will  be  unavailing. 

Making  exception  for  those  im¬ 
portant  stores  which  do  enjoy  a 
high  degree  of  consumer  confidence, 
he  quickly  cautioned  merchants  not 
to  be  too  ready  to  include  them¬ 
selves  in  this  select  group.  Most 
women,  he  said  do  not  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  most  stores  even  though 
these  stores  are  among  the  best  in 
their  cities.  A  talk  with  representa¬ 
tive  customers,  he  said,  or  a  shop¬ 
ping  tour  would  quickly  convince 
merchants  of  the  justification  for 
customer  misgivings.  Lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  comes  as  much  from  mer¬ 
chandise  shortcomings  as  from  ser¬ 
vice  shortcomings,  he  said.  Mr. 
Schmalz  then  suggested  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Customer  Committee 
or  Board  as  a  plan  for  getting  as 
well  as  deserving,  customer  confi¬ 
dence.  This  Board  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  bona  fide  consumers  serv¬ 
ing  the  store  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  augmented  by  assurance 
from  the  store  in  word,  in  deed,  and 
in  the  character  of  the  people  select¬ 
ed  as  advisors  that  the  group’s  ad¬ 
vice  will  be  taken  by  the  store.  Such 
a  board  would  give  the  store  the 
consumer  point  of  view  as  it  really 
is,  and  not  as  the  store  thinks  it  is; 
it  would  supply  an  accurate  reflec- 


Sales  Promotion  Sessions 

(Continued  from  page  98) 
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tion  of  what  the  consumer  thinks  as 
well  as  furnish  constant  pressure  to 
overcome  prejudices  and  operating 
obstacles  in  order  that  the  consum¬ 
er’s  interest  actually  may  be  re¬ 
flected  in  store  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  Board 
he  thought  it  should  be  composed 
of  a  prominent  clubwoman,  college 
trained,  head  of  a  household,  well  to 
do,  well  dressed,  liberal  progressive, 
open  minded,  respected  and  liked. 
The  second  woman  should  be  col¬ 
lege  trained  also,  mother  of  two 
children,  live  in  a  single  house,  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  a  church,  lodge  or 
school  affairs.  Her  husband  should 
earn  about  $6,000  a  year.  The  third 
woman  should  come  from  a  lower 
income  group ;  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
she,  however  should  have  no  maid 
and  would  not  have  gone  beyond 
high  school.  To  this  group,  there 
should  be  added  two  men,  one  or 
both  should  be  college  professors, 
since  business  men  probably  could 
not  give  sufficient  time  to  the  work. 
The  first  man  should  know  chemis- 
'  try,  physics,  engineering  and  costs 
— what  can  be  and  what  cannot  be 
■done  in  a  factory.  The  second  should 
know  distribution  costs,  the  need 
for  making  a  profit  and  the  desire 
of  studying  consumer  demand.  He 
would  serve  as  the  balance  wheel 
of  the  committee. 

Committee  Operation 

Mr.  Schmalz  would  have  this 
committee  meet  for  a  half  day  a 
week  and  as  the  result  of  research 
among  customers  tell  the  store 
wherein  it  was  failing  to  win  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  and  why.  It 
would  study  problems  concerning 
merchandise,  advertising,  salespeo¬ 
ple  ;  and  make  recommendation 
concerning  all  phases  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  as  they  concern  customer  re- 
.  lationship  with  the  store.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  said  that  such  a  Con¬ 
sumers  Board  would  be  a  big  factor 
in  converting  an  independent,  self- 
■  dependent  and  probably  self-satis¬ 
fied  store  into  an  active  partnership 
with  hundreds  of  customers  outside 
working  with  the  store  and  for  the 
store.  The  committee  although  paid 
by  the  store  would  have  no  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility  and  “its  mem¬ 
bers  should  not  be  allowed  to  hope 
for  permanent,  regular  employment 
by  the  store  or  other  personal  gain 
which  might  interfere  with  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  and  frank  criti¬ 
cism  of  persons  and  policies.” 


Traffic  Sessions 

(Continued  from  page  108) 


duties.  Some  faults  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  training,  but  some  situa¬ 
tions  require  replacement.  The  in¬ 
dividual  workers  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  assure  that  they  possess 
the  physical  requirements  to  com¬ 
plete  their  assignments  promptly 


and  properly.  Their  mental  qualifi¬ 
cations  should  be  that  of  promo¬ 
tional  material.  Their  racial  and 
home  background  as  far  as  possible, 
should  approach  those  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  served  by  this  particular  es¬ 
tablishment.” 


Recent  Developments  in  Motor  Truck  Transportation 

By  Arthur  C,  Butler 

Secretary,  Motor  Truck  Committee,  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association 


Mr.  butler  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  has  brought  us 
to  the  cross-roads  of  transportation. 

“This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
we  have  reached  a  crucial  stage  in 
transportation,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
at  any  time  during  its  history,  have 
shippers  and  carriers  been  required 
to  solve  more  pressing  problems 
before  advancing  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

“.  .  .  A  new  era  has  arrived — 
to  them  the  ‘what  is  what’  in  this 
new  era  is  being  discussed  at  meet¬ 
ings  held  in  every  important  city — 
policies  are  being  set — interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Act  are  being  offered 
by  legal  experts — the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  getting 
its  machinery  in  order  for  adminis¬ 
tration  and  enforcement. 

Shippers  Favor  Rates  Based  on 
Cost  of  Service 

“When  many  of  the  state  groups 
of  truckers  in  preliminary  meetings 
came  out  for  adoption  of  rail  classi¬ 
fications  and  rates  for  trucking,  con¬ 
siderable  concern  was  felt  by  ship¬ 
pers — adoption  of  such  policy  will 
means  commercial  suicide  to  inde¬ 
pendent  truck  operation — that  un¬ 
der  such  program  the  independent 
operator  will  cast  aside  one  of  the 
important  advantages  he  has  had 
over  railroads  and  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  why  he  is  used  by 
shippers.  It  leaves  the  door  open 
to  freeze  rates  at  the  rail  level. 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
cost  of  highway  transportation  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  increased  to  the  ship¬ 
per  due  to  the  expenses  accruing  to 
the  motor  carrier  through  Commis¬ 
sion  control  and  its  attendant  re¬ 
quirements.  Notwithstanding,  the 
independent  motor  truck  operator 
will  in  any  number  of  services  still 
be  able  to  offer  more  attractive  rates 
than  the  railroads. 


“For  that  reason  it  would  seem 
that  shippers’  groups  are  on  the 
right  track  in  advocating  that  truck 
rates  be  based  on  cost  of  service 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  and  that 
classifications  be  uniform  for  truck¬ 
ing,  without  regard  to  rail  classifi¬ 
cations. 

“The  strongest  safeguard  against 
frozen  rates  or  other  off-springs  of 
monopoly  are  the  trucks  owned  and 
operated  by  shippers  as  tools  of 
their  business — ^as  plant  facilities. 
So  long  as  these  private  vehicles 
are  allowed  to  operate  as  such,  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  transpor¬ 
tation  agencies  to  obtain  a  corner 
on  monopoly  and  expose  shippers 
to  the  undesirable  practices  which 
prevailed  before  the  arrival  of  high¬ 
way  transportation.” 

In  discussing  proposals  coming 
from  certain  quarters  that  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  figure  be  set  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  a  truck  shall  be  allowed 
to  operate,  in  other  words  giving  the 
trucks  the  short  hauls  and  giving 
the  rails  the  long  hauls,  he  said: 
“This  practice  might  be  carried  out 
with  favorable  results  generally,  but 
to  set  an  arbitrary  line  would  be 
failure  to  recognize  what  may  come 
in  improvements  of  both  these  facili¬ 
ties  of  transportation  in  the  future. 

“At  this  time,  there  are  com¬ 
modities  that  tracks  can  carry  in 
comparatively  long  hauls  and  still 
beat  the  railroad  service  in  one  or 
all  of  the  three  factors, — economy, 
time  or  flexibility.  It  may  be  that 
any  one  of  the  factors,  with  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  other  two,  would  influ¬ 
ence  shipper  selection  of  a  transpor¬ 
tation  agency. 

“It  would  be  a  hindrance  to  pro¬ 
gress  if  we  tried  to  nail  trucks  down 
to  an  arbitrary  mileage  limit  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  use  them  only  in  an 
elongated  ‘Horse  and  Wagon’  ser¬ 
vice  in  conjunction  with  rail  opera¬ 
tions.” 
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Retailing — Past,  Present  and  Future 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


chief  form  of  competition?” — he 
would  unhesitatingly  answer,  “the 
chain  store.”  Mark  you,  my  friends, 
I  am  not  saying  a  word  against  the 
chains — I  have  never  written  a 
word  or  said  a  word  against  them 
— but  1  must  recognize  them,  and 
you  must  too,  if  you  expect  to  re¬ 
main  in  business. 

Wdien  the  chain  stores  first  came 
into  existence  and  confined  their  ac¬ 
tivities  to  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five 
cent  merchandise — may  I  repeat — 
you  said,  “Let  them  have  it.”  When 
they  went  to  a  dollar,  again  you 
said  “Let  them  have  it.”  And  when 
they  go  to  five  dollars  and  more — 
anci  with  the  advent  of  numbers  of 
chains  in  the  popular-priced  gar¬ 
ment,  shoe,  millinery  and  accessories 


fields — are  you  going  to  say  “Let 
them  have  it” — and  be  content  to 
sell  what  they  do  not  want —  lines 
of  merchandise  upon  which  no  one 
can  make  a  profit?  If  you  do,  you 
will  be  driven  out  of  your  field — 
like  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian, 
glorified  in  song  and  story,  driven 
back  across  the  country,  over  the 
mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  for¬ 
est,  and  now  safely  housed — what 
remains  of  them — in  reservations 
where  no  white  man  wants  to  live. 

I  cannot  tell  you  tonight,  in  a 
few  moments,  how  to  run  your  busi¬ 
nesses — it  would  be  presumptuous 
for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  can  give 
you  a  few  words  of  advice — be  big 
enough  and  farsighted  enough  to 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  chains.  Like 


Smaller  Stores  Session 

(Continued  from  page  29)  • 


types  of  commodities  handled  by 
country  general  stores  is  included. 

6.  A  check  list  of  selected  commodities 
sold  in  various  kinds  of  stores  will 
give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  outlets  for  such  items  as 
dairy  products,  fresh  meats,  prepared 
meals,  fountain  drinks,  gasoline  and 
oil,  tire  and  auto  supplies,  household 
appliances,  dry  goods  and  notions, 
clothing,  shoes  and  others. 

7.  Number  of  full-time  and  part-time 
employees,  and  full-time  and  part- 
time  payrolls  are  to  be  reported  on 
the  basis  of  a  sample  week — that  end¬ 
ing  October  26,  1935.  This  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  broken  down  by  types  of 
employees,  making  it  possible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  selling  and  non-selling  employees. 

“You  are  probably  thinking: 
‘How  can  I  use  those  facts?’  ‘What 
do  they  mean  to  me  and  my  store?’ 
You  can  use  them  in  many  ways. 
Some  of  the  uses  which  follow  are 
those  reported  to  us  by  retailers, 
their  trade  associations  and  trade 
papers : 

“1.  To  give  you  a  picture  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  in  your  community. 
By  studying  both  the  retail  and 
wholesale  reports  you  should  be  able 
to  improve  both  your  purchasing 
selling  positions. 

“2.  To  compare  your  own  store 
operations  with  the  operations  of  all 
retailers  of  your  type  as  to: 

(a)  Sales  volume 

(b)  Total  operating  expenses 

(c)  Number  of  employees — full  and 
part-time,  by  various  classes,  such  as 
selling  and  non-selling 


(d)  Payrolls— full  and  part-time  by  the 

same  classes  of  employees 

(e)  Rent  paid  for  retail  premises 

(f)  Stocks  on  hand 

(g)  Cash,  open  account,  and  installment 

sales. 

“3.  To  measure  competition  by 
various  kinds  of  stores  or  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  total  number  of  retail 
establishments  in  a  given  line  of 
business  in  your  own  city,  county 
or  state. 

“4.  To  determine  whether  or  not 
you  are  getting  your  fair  share  of 
retail  business  in  your  city,  county 
or  state. 

“5.  To  determine  how  many  stores 
of  the  same  type  of  operation  or 
the  same  approximate  sales  volume 
are  operating  in  these  areas. 

“6.  To  choose  new  store  locations 
and  check  town  or  cities  as  to  the 
advisability  of  opening  stores  in 
them. 

“7.  To  indicate  the  commodities 
carried  by  stores  of  your  general 
type — and  the  trends  in  such  com¬ 
modities  since  1929. 

“8.  To  assist  in  choosing  stocks 
most  apt  to  move  in  your  communi¬ 
ty  and  type  of  store  through  com¬ 
parison  with  1929  and  1935. 

“9.  To  measure  consumer  demand 
in  your  city,  county  or  state — in 
many  cases  by  types  of  goods. 

"10.  To  determine  the  area  to  be 
covered  by  delivery  service  and  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


them,  find  out  what  your  customers 
want  and  sell  it  to  them.  Concen¬ 
trate  on  wanted  merchandise  at  few¬ 
er  price  lines  which  your  customers 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay. 

*  *  * 

Show  me  the  independent  store 
which  cannot  select  just  as  satsfac- 
tory  a  location  as  its  chain  competi¬ 
tor;  which  cannot  do  a  better  job 
at  management,  sales  promotion, 
expense  control,  personnel,  service, 
public  relations,  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  appearance  than  its  chain 
store  competitor — and  I’ll  wager 
•)I|at'  tl\at  store  should  not  be  in  busi¬ 
ness.  That’s  the  store  of  which  my 
economist  friend  said,  “It  must  in¬ 
evitably  pass  out  of  the  picture.” 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  the  next 
decade  or  quarter  of  a  century  will 
witness  the  passing  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  from  our  distribu¬ 
tive  system,  any  more  than  the 
large  department  stores,  mail-order 
houses  and  house-to-house  canvas¬ 
sers  eliminated  them  from  business 
in  years  gone  by.  There  will  be 
failures  and  many  failures,  but  we 
have  always  had  failures  in  retail¬ 
ing  just  as  there  have  been  failures 
in  other  avenues  of  business  en¬ 
deavor.  But  there  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  keen,  alert, 
progressive  retailers  who  should  not 
and  need  not  fear  the  future.  With 
the  exercise  of  courage,  intelligent 
planning,  sound  thinking,  foresight, 
and  a  normal  amount  of  common- 
sense,  they  can  continue  to  compete 
for  their  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  and  fill  a  worthwhile  place  in 
the  mercantile  life  of  their  communi¬ 
ties. 

*  * 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary,  is  not 
looking  backwards;  it  is  looking 
ahead. 

It  has  a  proud  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments  and  accomplishments  to  its 
credit  during  the  twenty-five  years 
of  its  existence;  and  it  is  looking 
forward  to  a  prouder  and  a  greater 
record  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  it  is  about  to  enter. 

Throughout  all  these  years  it  has 
preserved  its  name  and  reputation 
unsullied  and  untarnished,  and  to¬ 
night  we — the  retiring  officers  and 
directors,  and  all  former  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Association — 
turn  these  priceless  assets  over  to 
our  successors  with  the  charge  that 
they  be  zealously  guarded  in  the 
future  as  they  have  teen  in  the  past. 
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Provisions  of  Bonus  Payment  Act 
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Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  “Ob¬ 
stacles  chtillenge,  but  they  do  not 
frighten  brave  men.”  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  obstacles 
will  confront  this  Association  in  the 
future — as  they  have  in  the  past — 
but  they  will  not  frighten  the  brave 
and  courageous  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  who  are  carrying  on  in 
the  footsteps  of  its  founders,  emu¬ 
lating  their  ideals,  and  giving  their 
all  that  their  craft  may  be  protected 
and  advanced. 

Your  Association,  established  up¬ 
on  sturdy  foundations,  enriched 
with  noble  traditions,  inspired  with 
the  highest  ideals,  supported  hf 
thousands  of  loyal  members  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  even  in  foreign 
lands,  cannot  fail.  It  is  inevitable 
that  it  shall  go  forward. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

And,  if  I  may  say  one  final  word 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association — ^let 
loyalty  to  your  Association  be  your 
watchword  during  the  years  ahead. 
Fight  to  preserve  its  integrity  at  all 
times.  Lend  your  support  to  its  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors  of  the  future  as 
you  have  in  the  past.  Safeguard  its 
unity  and  work  towards  increasing 
its  strength  and  development  along 
sound  lines  which  cannot  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  any  man. 

If  we  do  so,  we  need  have  no 
fear  for  the  future  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — con¬ 
tinued  success  will  be  as  inevitable 
as  day  and  night ;  and  we  shall  have 
kept  faith  with  the  valiant  pio¬ 
neers  of  twenty-five  years  ago  who 
founded  this  Association  that  the 
retail  dry  goods  craft  of  the  United 
States  might  occupy  its  rightful 
place  in  the  life  of  this  nation. 


Resolutions 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

ther  serious  loss  through  thefts,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  National  Stolen 
Property  Act  be  amended  so  as  to 
apply  in  cases  where  the  value  of 
the  stolen  goods  transported  or  re¬ 
ceived  is  less  than  the  amounts  now 
provided;  now  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  Association 
recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  amend  the  National 
Stolen  Property  Act  so  that  the 
same  shall  apply  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  receiving,  concealing,  storing, 
bartering,  selling  or  disposition  in 
interstate  commerce  of  stolen  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  value  of  $500  or 
more. 


through  repossession  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sold. 

Inquiry  has  also  been  made  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 
the  names  and  addresses  of  World 
War  Veterans  entitled  to  receive 
bonds  under  the  World  War  Ad¬ 
justed  Compensation  Act  of  1936, 
for  instance,  let  us  say  who  are  resi¬ 
dent  in  a  certain  county  in  a  desig¬ 
nated  State. 

Inquiry  has  developed  the  fact 
that  the  Veterans’  Administration  is 
without  authority  to  disclose  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  its  files  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  prohibition  of  such  action 
contained  in  section  30  of  the  World 
War  Veterans’  Act  of  1924.  The 
{xjrtion  of  the  1924  Act  referred  to 
is  as  follows: 

“That  all  files,  records,  reports, 
and  other  papers  and  documents  per¬ 
taining  to  any  claim  for  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  Act,  whether  pending  or 
adjudicated,  shall  be  deemed  confi- 
'dential  and  privileged  and  no  dis¬ 
closure  thereof  shall  be  made  ex¬ 
cept  as  follows :  *  * 

(c)  In  all  proceedings  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  any  inquest  into  the  mental 


$2,000,000— $4,000,000  $13.70 
4,000,000—10,000,000  15.40 

10,000,000—20,000,000  16.30 

20,000,000— and  over.  18.20 

That  means  a  sales  yield  of  from 
4j4  cents  to  6  cents  per  square  foot 
per  working  day. 

“To  get  out  of  these  ruts  will  re¬ 
quire  something  more  than  pains¬ 
taking  attention  to  the  daily  ritual. 
It  will  require  imagination  and  rad¬ 
ical  thinking.  In  many  respects  the 
problem  is  one  that  lies  peculiarly 
in  your  province  of  store  manage¬ 
ment.  We  all  realize  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  rising  propor¬ 
tion  of  distribution  costs  to  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  lies  in  the  fact  that 
goods  are  increasingly  manufac¬ 
tured  by  horse  power,  i.e.,  the  out¬ 
put  per  worker  steadily  rises  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  machinery ; 
w’hereas  they  continue  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  man  power.  The  sell¬ 
ing  of  goods  at  retail  is  a  distinctly 
persond  task,  and  short  of  any  regi¬ 
mented  Utopian  economy,  which 
God  forbid,  it  will  •  remain  a  per- 


competency  of  a  claimant,  and  in  all 
other  judicial  proceeding  when  in 
the  judgment  of  the  director  such 
disclosure  is  deemed  necessary  and 
proper.” 

While  the  World  War  Adjusted 
Compensation  Act  of  1936  contains 
no  provision  prohibiting  the  disclos¬ 
ure  of  confidential  information,  the 
provisions  of  section  30  of  the 
World  War  Veterans’  Act  of  1924, 
quoted  alxjve,  and  Veterans’  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  11,  issued  in  consonance 
therewith,  have  been  adopted  as  the 
policy  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau  re¬ 
specting  such  disclosure. 

The  only  method  by  which  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  bonds  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  is  that  the  request  for  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  such  information  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  authorization 
over  the  individual  veteran’s  per¬ 
sonal  signature  to  furnish  such  in¬ 
formation. 

Therefore,  you  will  see  it  would 
seem  to  be  impracticable  to  secure 
this  information  unless  on  individu¬ 
al  authorization. 


sonal  task.  But  the  p>ersonal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  transaction  extends 
only  to  those  parts  of  it  which  in¬ 
volve  consumer  contact.  Behind  the 
scenes  are  all  the  non-selling  func¬ 
tions,  the  50%  to  60%  non-selling 
personnel ;  and  it  is  here  that  much 
of  the  attack  must  be  made.  This  is 
the  place  to  apply  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  and  procedures;  and  incident¬ 
ally,  if  I  may  address  a  remark  in 
passing  to  the  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  it  is  high  time  to  direct 
efforts  primarily  along  lines  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  labor-saving,  and  away 
from  the  objective  of  providing  ad¬ 
ditional  information.  The  average 
store  executive  already  has  more  in¬ 
formation  than  he  knows  how  to  use 
effectively. 

“But  the  big  job  is  up  to  you. 
Will  there  develop  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  a  major  advance  in 
the  economy  of  personnel  and  space, 
or  shall  we  have  to  look  outside  that 
field  for  the  imagination  and  initia¬ 
tive  to  achieve  the  needed  short  cuts 
in  distribution  costs?” 


Management  Problems  Session 

(Continued  from  page  72) 
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The 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

has  these 

^Tubtieations  ... 

which  deal  with  every  phase  of  store  operation,  large  or  small. 

Copies  of  a  majority  of  these  publications  have  heen  sent  without 
charge  to  member  stores  at  the  time  of  publication,  as  one  of  the 
many  services  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Additional  Copies  Are  Avaiiable 

to  those  members  or  non-members  that  recognize  the  value  in 
making  readily  accessible  to  every  one  of  their  executives  all  data 
relating  to  those  functions  for  which  each  is  held  responsible. 


Accounting  and  Control 

601—  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  PROCEDURE 

Excerpt  from  the  proceedings  of  the  12th  An¬ 
nual  Controllers’  Congress,  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  50  cents. 

602—  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  PROCEDURE 

Excerpt  from  the  proceedings  of  the  12th  An¬ 
nual  Controllers’  Congress,  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  50  cents. 

603—  BUDGETARY  PROCEDURE  AND  CONTROL 
FOR  RETAIL  STORES 

Price  $3.00.  To  members  $1.00. 

604— EXPENSE  manual* 

Classification  of  expense  items,  definitions  of  the 
natural  divisions,  presentation  and  exchange  of 
operating  statistics,  distribution  of  expenses  (pro¬ 
ration),  manufacturing,  workroom  and  service 
departments,  leased  departments,  index  of  ex¬ 
pense  items  with  correct  account  numbers.  Price 
$10.00.  To  members  of  N.R.D.G.A.  $5.00.  To 
members  of  Controllers’  Congress  $3.00. 

605—  OPERATING  RESULTS  OF  DEPARTMENT 
AND  SPECIALTY  STORES,  1934t 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University.  Authorized,  sponsored  and 


financed  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Price  $2.50,  To 
members  $1.00.  10  to  99  copies,  25^  discount. 
100  or  more  copies,  40%  discount. 

606—  RETAIL  INVENTORY  METHOD  IN  PRAC- 
TICAL  OPERATION 

A  concise  explanation  of  the  retail  inventory 
method  accompanied  by  illustrative  forms.  Price 
$1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

607—  SALES  AUDIT  PROCEDURE 

Excerpt  from  the  proceedings  of  the  12th  An¬ 
nual  Controllers’  Congress.  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  50  cents. 

608—  STOCK  SHORTAGE  CONTROL  MANUAL 
Excerpt  from  the  proceedings  of  the  12th  An¬ 
nual  Controllers’  Congress.  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  50  cents. 

609—  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  EXPENSE  BUDGET¬ 
ING 

Excerpt  from  the  proceedings  of  the  12th  An¬ 
nual  Controllers’  Congress.  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  50  cents. 

♦One  Copy  mailed  free  to  members  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
fA  reprint  of  tables  by  volume  mailed  free  to  members  at  date 
of  publication. 
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610— 1934  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING 
AND  OPERATING  RESULTS^ 

Price  $5.00.  To  members  $2.00. 

611— 1935  PROCEEDINGS,  16TH  ANNUAL  CON¬ 
TROLLERS’  CONGRESS** 


Price  $5.00.  To  members  $2.00. 

Credit  and  Collection 

612—  A  RESULTFUL  COLLECTION  FOLLOW-UP 
SYSTEM  THAT  RETAINS  CUSTOMER 
GOOD-WILL** 

A  case  method  description  of  the  system  used  by 
a  well-known  Eastern  store.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  25  cents. 

613—  AN  EFFICIENT  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 
OPERATION** 

A  comprehensive  description  of  a  large  store 
operation.  Reprint  of  an  address  made  by  E.  I. 
Amthor,  Director  of  Accounts,  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  before  the  Baltimore  Con¬ 
trollers.  January  9,  1935.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  25  cents. 

614—  GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  AGING 
ANALYSIS** 

A  description  of  methods  used  by  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  group-owned  store  organization.  Con¬ 
tains  complete  outline  of  how  to  make  an  aging 
analysis  of  your  accounts.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  25  cents. 

615—  IS  THERE  ANY  ADVANTAGE  IN  POSTPON¬ 
ING  BILLING  DURING  DIFFERENT  PERI- 

.  ODS  OF  THE  YEAR 

A  paper  based  on  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
practices  prevailing  in  regard  to  postponing  of 
billing,  so  that  (a)  purchases  made  during  the 
last  few  days  of  one  month  are  payable  during 
the  second  month  following,  (b)  November  pur¬ 
chases  are  payable  in  January,  and  (c)  August 
purchases  (furs)  are  payable  in  October.  Pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Credit  Management  Division  by 
Ben  S.  Wright,  Credit  Manager  of  the  Lasalle 
&  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  25  cents. 

616—  RESULTS  OF  SURVEY  ON  CREDIT  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  PAYROLL  TRANSACTION 
COSTS** 

Contains  an  analysis  of  accounts  receivable, 
credit  department  personnel,  and  authorization 
per  transaction,  broken  down  by  regional  loca¬ 
tion  and  volume  classification  of  stores.  Price 
:$1.00.  To  members  25  cents. 

617—  RESULTS  OF  SURVEY  ON  UNIT  POST  AC- 
COUNTS  RECEIVABLE  PRACTICE** 

A  nation-wide  study  published  in  three  parts 
showing  production  and  compensation  statistics, 
bonus  and  penalty  systems  data.  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  50  cents. 


618—  ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION  ON  AG 
COUNTS  RECEIVABLE  PRACTICES** 

Consists  of  a  discussion  of  different  phases  of 
billing  as  brought  out  at  a  special  meeting  in 
June,  1935,  Mid-Year  Convention  in  Chicago. 
Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

619—  TYPES  OF  CREDIT  APPLICATION  FORMS 

Contains  reproductions  of  application  forms 
used  by  over  a  dozen  representative  stores,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  analysis  of  the  various  items  in¬ 
cluded  on  these  forms  and  the  reasons  for  their 
inclusion.  May  1935.  Price  $1.00.  To  members 
25  cents. 

620— 1935  PROCEEDINGS,  2ND  ANNUAL  CON¬ 
VENTION  OF  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION 

Price  $5.00.  To  members  $2.00. 

621— 1934  PROCEEDINGS,  1ST  ANNUAL  CON¬ 
VENTION  OF  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION 

Price  $5.00.  To  members  $2.00. 


Delivery  and  Packing 

681—  DELIVERY  YEAR  BOOK 

Pertinent  information  concerning  expense  con¬ 
trol  in  wrapping,  packing  and  delivery;  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  consolidated  and 
cooperative  delivery ;  methods  and  control  of 
furniture  deliveries;  factors  in  body  and  chassis 
design.  275  pages.  Published,  August  1931. 
Price  $5.00.  To  members  $3.50. 

682—  MANUAL  FOR  DELIVERY  MEN** 

Designed  as  an  aid  to  the  driver  and  helper. 
Price  30  cents. 

683—  PARCEL  POST  DELIVERY  POLICIES** 

An  analysis  of  the  policies  and  experiences  of 
department  and  specialty  stores  in  the  payment 
of  parcel  post  shipping  charges  on  customers 
purchases.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

684—  RETAIL  DELIVERY  SURVEY 

Part  I :  Department  Store  Package  Delivery. 
The  results  of  study  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Part  II :  Report  of  Existing  Co¬ 
operative  and  Consolidated  Delivery  Services. 
Information  on  practices,  methods  and  experi¬ 
ences.  Prices  $2.00.  To  members  $1.00. 

685—  19TH  ANNUAL  RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  CONVENTION 

Convention  proceedings,  Chicago,  1935.  Price 
$3.00.  To  members  $1.50. 

♦♦One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  members  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

^One  copy  mailed  free  in  June  1935  to  contributing  stores.  Re¬ 
ports  for  particular  store  classification  sent  to  member 
stores  in  that  classification  without  charge. 
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Employee  Relations 

622A— BULLETIN  NO.  1* 

Prepared  and  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Employee 
Relations,  N.R.D.G.A.,  on  March  29,  1935.  Out¬ 
lines  the  purpose  and  scope  of  activities  of  the 
bureau,  deals  with  N.R.A.  and  its  general  effect 
on  industrial  relations. 

622B— BULLETIN  NO.  2* 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Employee  Relations, 
N.R.D.G.A.,  in  May  1935.  Deals  with  the  effect 
of  wage  methods,  employee  discounts,  vacation 
plans,  employee  services  and  employee  repre¬ 
sentation  plans  on  employee-employer  relations. 

622C— BULLETIN  NO.  3* 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Employee  Relations, 
N.R.D.G.A.,  in  June  1935.  The  proceedings  of 
the  special  session  on  employee-employer  rela¬ 
tions,  Mid-year  Convention,  Chicago.  Includes 
addresses  by  three  outstanding  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  directors. 

622D— BULLETIN  NO.  4* 

Prepared  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Employee  Re¬ 
lations  and  Store  Management  Group,  September 
16,  1935.  An  analysis  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act,  formerly  known  as  the  Wagner 
Labor  Disputes  Bill. 

Price  $2.00  for  a  set  of  the  four  bulletins,  or  50 
cents  for  any  one  or  more.  To  members,  $1.00 
for  the  four,  or  25  cents  for  any  one  or  more. 

Employment,  Training  and  Personnel 

686— A  STORE’S  LETTERS  TO  THE  PUBLIC** 

A  manual  of  letters  covering  typical  employment 
and  customer  service  situations.  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  75  cents. 

687—  A  TRAINING  PROGRAM  TO  REDUCE  CUS¬ 
TOMER  RETURNS  IN  APPAREL  DEPART¬ 
MENTS** 

A  plan  for  the  correction  of  selling  and  buying 
habits  that  lead  to  returns.  Price  75  cents.  To 
members  40  cents. 

688—  AMERICAN  FASHION  DESIGNERS** 

A  who’s  who  of  America’s  rising  couture,  the 
history  of  the  American  design  movement,  with 
thumb-nail  sketches  of  retail,  wholesale  and 
Hollywood  designers.  Price  75  cents  .To  mem¬ 
bers  50  cents. 

689A— ARITHMETIC  FOR  EXECUTIVE  TRAIN¬ 
ING  GROUPS  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

A  standard  text  on  the  mathematics  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  Price  75  cents.  25  or  more,  60  cents  each. 

689B— A  BOOK  OF  SOLUTIONS 

to  problems  in  the  above  manual.  Price  50  cents. 
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690—  COORDINATION  OF  SALES  PROMOTION 
AND  TRAINING** 

Ways  of  unifying  a  store’s  selling  front  to  the 
public  .  Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

691—  EXECUTIVE  TRAINING** 

A  description  of  several  executive  training 
courses.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

692—  MERCHANDISE  TRAINING  IN  GLOVE, 
SHOE  AND  HANDBAG  DEPARTMENTS** 
Basic  merchandise  information  with  questions 
and  answers  for  salespeople.  Price  $1.50.  To 
members  75  cents. 

600— MONTHLY  SERVICE** 

A  bulletin  sent  each  month  to  Personnel  Group 
members  of  record  containing  employment,  train¬ 
ing  and  employee  welfare  material  of  current  in¬ 
terest  to  personnel  executives.  Additional  copies 
to  members  $1.00  each  year. 

693—  NON-SELLING  TRAINING** 

Training  programs  for  twenty-five  different  non¬ 
selling  jobs.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

694—  ORGANIZATION  OF  TRAINING  DEPART- 
MENTS** 

Training  activities  in  seven  stores  of  varying 
typ>e  and  size.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

695—  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  FOR  SALES¬ 
PEOPLE** 

Detailed  training  outlines  for  fourteen  selling  de¬ 
partments.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

696—  THE  EFFECT  OF  PERSONNEL  PROCED¬ 
URE  ON  THE  JOB  ATTITUDE  OF  SALES¬ 
PEOPLE** 

Ways  in  which  employment,  training  and  job 
induction  determine  subsequent  job  attitude.  Price 
$1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

697—  THE  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEE** 

An  analysis  of  the  most  productive  use  of  the 
part-time  employee.  Price  75  cents.  To  members 
40  cents. 

698—  THE  WORLD  OF  FASHION** 

Personality  sketches  of  the  French  couturiere, 
Paris  openings,  French  fashion  vocabulary.  Price 
75  cents.  To  members  50  cents. 

699—  TRAINING  FOR  JUNIORS** 

Training  junior  employees,  promotional  courses 
and  rating  methods.  Price  $1.50.  To  members 
75  cents. 


Insurance 

623A— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MERCANTILE 
USE  AND  OCCUPANCY  INSURANCE  FORMS 
Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  December,  1933. 
Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 


*One  copy  mailed  free  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  at  date  of 
publication 

♦♦One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  members  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication. 
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623B— THE  INSURANCE  MANUAL* 

The  accepted  authority  on  insurance  in  the  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  store  field.  Price  $2.00. 
To  members  $1.00. 

Legislation 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

624A— ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT* 

Bulletin  No.  1,  prepared  by  Store  Management 
Group  and  Employee  Relations  Bureau  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  September  5,  1935.  Price  50  cents. 
To  members  10  cents. 

624B— TAX  FEATURES  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURI¬ 
TY  ACT* 

Bulletin  No.  2,  prepared  by  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  September  1935.  Price  20  cents.  Free  to 
members. 

624C— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN¬ 
SURANCE  LEGISLATION* 

Bulletin  No.  3,  prepared  by  Store  Management 
Group,  October  21,  1935.  A  comparative  analysis 
of  the  basic  provisions  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  laws  adopted  by  eight  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Federal  requirements  for  approved 
state  unemployment  plans.  Price  $1.00.  To  mem¬ 
bers  20  cents. 

624D— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LEGISLATION* 

Bulletin  No.  4,  prepared  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  November  15,  1935.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  20  cents. 

624E— INTERPRETATIONS  OF  SOME  PHASES 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION* 

Bulletin  No.  5,  prepared  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  December  10,  1935.  Price  20  cents.  Free 
to  members. 

624F— MINIMUM  COSTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  TYPES 
OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
PLANS* 

Bulletin  No.  6,  prepared  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  December  13,  1935.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  20  cents. 

624G— RECORDS  TO  BE  MAINTAINED* 

Bulletin  No.  7,  published  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  January  7,  1936.  Price  20  cents.  Free  to 
members. 

The  above  7  bulletins  may  be  ordered  as  a  set. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  50  cents. 

625— RETAILERS’  ECONOMIC  SECURITY  PLAN 

Report  of  special  committee,  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  of  N.R.D.G.A.,  anticipating  social  security 
legislation.  January  1935.  Free  to  members. 

TAXATION 

638A— A  BRIEF  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRO¬ 
POSAL  FOR  A  GENERAL  RETAIL  SALES 
TAX 

Filed  with  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  revision  of  taxes,  January  1931.  Free  to 
members. 


638B— A  STATE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX  THAT  IS 
ACTUALLY  A  STATE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX 

Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  January  1933. 
Free  to  members. 

638C— DANGERS  OF  STATE  RETAIL  SALES 
TAXES 

Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  July  1932.  Free 
to  members. 

638D— GROWTH  OF  SALES  TAXING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  March  1931.  Free 
to  members. 

638E— NEW  YORK  STATE  MERCHANTS  TO 
FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX 

Article  by  John  C.  Watson,  Executive  Director, 
John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  President 
of  the  New  York  Council  of  Retail  Merchants. 
Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  January  1934. 
Free  to  members. 

638F— STATE  SALES  ARE  BEING  CONSIDERED 
DESPITE  PENNSYLVANIA’S  UNFORTU¬ 
NATE  EXPERIENCE 

Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  March  1933.  Free 
to  members. 

638G— TESTIMONY  OF  CARLOS  B.  CLARK, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TAXATION 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  N.R.D.G.A.* 

Made  before  the  Ways  and  Meaps  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  January  14,  1932. 
Free  to  members. 

638H— THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  RETAIL  SALES 
TAX  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  March  and  April, 
1933.  Free  to  members. 

6381— THE  GENERAL  SALES  TAX  MOVEMENT 

Article  by  Mabel  L.  Walker,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  General  Welfare  Tax  League.  Reprint 
from  The  Bulletin,  April  1933.  Free  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

638J— THE  HOME  OWNER  AND  THE  SALES  TAX 

By  Mabel  L.  Walker.  April  1935.  Free  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

638K— THE  STATE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX  THREAT 
OF  OUR  1933  LEGISLATIVE  SESSIONS 

Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  November  1932 
Free  to  members. 

638L— WHAT  LEADING  RETAILERS  AND  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  HAVE  TO  SAY  CONCERNING  THE 
PROPOSED  NEW  YORK  STATE  SALES  TAX 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Tax  Laws  and 
editorials  which  appeared  in  representative  news¬ 
papers.  Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  December 
1930  and  January  1931.  Free  to  members. 

♦One  copy  mailed  free  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  at  date  of 
publication. 
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638M— WHERE  THE  SALES  TAX  FALLS 

13y  Mabel  L.  Walker.  March  1935.  Free  to 
members. 

PRICE  FIXING 

6394— A  STUDY  OF  SUPREME  COURT  DECL 
SIONS  ON  THE  ANTI-TRUST  LAWS  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 

Prepared  for  the  N.R.D.G.A.  by  Irving  C.  Fox, 
(ieneral  Counsel,  September  5,  1935.  Price  $5.00. 
'I'o  members  $2.00. 

639B— PRICE  FIXING  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  MERCHANT 

An  address  by  Major  B.  H.  Namm,  reprinted 
from  The  Bulletin,  January  1931.  Free  to 
members. 

639C— PRICE  MAINTENANCE  VS.  PRICE  FREE¬ 
DOM 

A  debate  over  Station  W  O  R,  June  17,  1930. 
Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  July  1930.  Free 
to  members. 

639D— THE  CAPPER-KELLY  BILL  (S.  240  H.R.ll) 
TO  VALIDATE  RESALE  PRICE  CONTRACTS 
IN  ITS  LEGAL  AND  LEGISLATIVE  CON¬ 
CEPTION 

Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  December  1930. 
Free  to  members. 

639E— THE  CASE  AGAINST  PRICE  MAINTEN¬ 
ANCE  LEGISLATION 

Statement  by  Major  B.  H.  Namm,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Resale  Price  Legislation  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  February  29,  1932.  Free  to 
members. 

639F— THE  EFFECT  OF  PRICE  FIXING 

An  address  by  Major  B.  H.  Namm,  before  the 
Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Distribution,  Sep¬ 
tember  1930.  Free  to  members  . 


639G— THE  KELLY  BILL  H.R.  11 

Six  convincing  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  en¬ 
acted.  Reprint  from  The  Bulletin,  January 
1931.  Free  to  members. 

639H— WHAT  ECONOMISTS  THINK  OF  THE 
KELLY  RESALE  PRICE  BILL  H.R.  11* 

Findings  of  a  survey  made  by  Carroll  W.  Doten, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Massachussetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  Free  to  members. 

Merchandising  and  Buying 

640—  ALTERATIONS  OF  WOMEN’S  BETTER 
DRESSES— CAUSES,  COSTS  AND  TRENDS* 

Prepared  by  Merchandising  Division,  May  1930. 
Free  to  members. 

641—  BASIC  ENSEMBLE  COLOR  CARDS 

Issued  twice  yearly,  covering  official  color  fore¬ 
casts  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Color  Coordination 
Committee,  one  (S)  for  Spring  and  one  (F)  for 
Fall.  Shows  swatches  of  basic  volume  colors  in 
coats,  suits  and  dresses,  as  well  as  special  promo¬ 
tional  colors.  Price  75  cents  for  single  copies  or 
50  cents  each  for  orders  of  10  or  more.  To  mem¬ 
bers,  50  cents  for  single  copies  or  35  cents  each 
for  orders  of  10  or  more. 

642—  MARKDOWN  MANUAL* 

A  fifteen  page  booklet  presenting  a  suggested 
standard  classification  for  markdown  causes,  and 
outlining  specific  recommendations  for  reducing 
them.  May  1933.  Free  to  members. 

643—  MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLI¬ 
ANCES 

Report  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee.  Presents  a  unified  and  systematic 
treatment  of  the  merchandising  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  Price  $4.00.  To  members  $2.60. 

'^One  copy  mailed  free  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  at  date  of 
publication. 


Indicate  Numbers  of  Publicatons  Wanted  and  Mail  in  with  Check 

To:  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  225  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  publications: 

\’os.  . 

Xame  . 

Title  . 
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City  (and  State)  .  . 
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644—  MERCHANDISE  MANAGEMENT  PROCEED¬ 
INGS 

Proceedings  of  Merchandising  Division  sessions 
at  Mid-year  Convention  in  Chicago,  June  1935. 
Price  $3.00.  To  members  $1.50. 

645—  PATTERN  DEPARTMENTS  AND  THE 
TREND  IN  HOME  SEWING  IN  DEPART¬ 
MENT  STORES** 

An  analysis  of  paper  pattern  contracts,  a  com¬ 
parative  analysis  of  op)erating  figures  for  pat¬ 
terns  and  piece  goods  departments,  and  a  survey 
of  the  trend  in  home  sewing.  Reprint  from  The 
Bulletin,  February  1934.  Price  $1.00.  To  mem¬ 
bers  25  cents. 

646—  PRICE  ZONES  IN  WOMEN’S  AND  MISSES’ 
BUSINESS  AND  STREET  DRESSES 

Analysis  of  price-zoning  and  markdown  prac¬ 
tices.  Study  made  in  coop)eration  with  New  York 
University  of  Retailing.  Price  $1.00.  To  mem¬ 
bers  25  cents. 

647—  SURVEY  OF  DRAPERY  DEPARTMENT 
MERCHANDISING 

Study  made  in  cooperation  with  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing.  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  25  cents. 

648—  SURVEY  OF  MEN’S  WEAR  DEPARTMENTS 
Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

649—  SURVEY  OF  TRADE-IN  PRACTICES 

A  preliminary  report  of  a  nation-wide  study  of 
trade-in  practices  in  department  stores.  Price 
$1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

650—  SURVEY  OF  TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES  IN 
MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLI¬ 
ANCES 

Report  of  a  nation-wide  survey  of  department 
store  practices,  conducted  by  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  Committee  on  Electrical  Appliances. 
Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

651—  SURVEY  OF  WORK  CLOTHING  DEPART¬ 
MENTS 

Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

652—  THE  BUYER’S  JOB  SERIES 

Reprints  of  merchandising  articles  issued  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Bulletin.  Members  of 
record  of  the  Merchandising  Division  are  entitled 
to  a  copy  for  each  buyer,  as  a  membership  privi¬ 
lege. 

653—  THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL  (SECOND  EDI¬ 
TION) 

A  handbook  covering  practically  every  phase  of 
buying  and  merchandising ;  planning,  control, 
turnover,  price  lining,  slow-selling,  markdowns, 
techniques  of  buying,  fashion,  merchandising 
arithmetic,  sales  promotion,  selection  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  buying  organization.  26  chapters,  310  pages. 
Published  September  1931.  Price  $3.00.  To 
members  $2.00;  10  or  more,  $1.50  each. 


654—  THE  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  MANUAL 

In  addition  to  general  control  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices,  it  presents  two  or  three  of  the  best  systems 
of  control  found  in  each  department  of  a  store. 
89  forms,  320  pages.  Published,  March  1931. 
Price  $3.()0;  To  members  $2.00. 

Receiving,  Marking  and  Traffic 

655—  NON-MARKING  OF  MERCHANDISE* 

Price  $2.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

65^REPORT  ON  UNIT  PACKING,  SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS  AND  STORE  PACKING* 

Copies  available  without  charge  to  members  and 
non-members. 

657—  RUBBER  STAMP  MARKING* 

Price  50  cents.  Free  to  members. 

658—  16TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  TRAFFIC 
GROUP 

Convention  Proceedings,  Chicago,  1935.  Price 
$5.00.  To  members  $3.00. 

659—  15TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  TRAFFIC 
GROUP 

Convention  Proceedings  Chicago,  1934.  Price 
$5.00.  To  members  $3.00. 

660—  13TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  TRAFFIC 
GROUP 

Convention  Proceedings  Chicago,  1932.  Price 
$5.00.  To  members  $3.00. 

661—  IITH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  TRAFFIC 
GROUP 

Convention  Proceedings,  Chicago,  1930.  Price 
$2.(X).  To  members  $1.00. 

662—  lOTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  TRAFFIC 
GROUP 

Convention  Proceedings,  Chicago,  1929.  Price 
$2.00.  To  members  $1.00. 


Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising 

663—  ANALYSIS  OF  PUBLICITY  EXPENSES— 
1934* 

Data  of  interest  to  sales  promotion  executives 
and  controllers.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

664—  COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  FOR  THE  RE¬ 
TAILER 

Form  letters  in  loose  leaf  folders,  compiled  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  including  collec¬ 
tion  letters,  charge  account  promotion  letters,  and 
charge  inactive  letters.  Price  50  cents.  To  mem¬ 
ber  25  cents. 


*One  copy  mailed  free  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  at  date  of 
publication. 

**One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  members  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication. 
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665—  NEWER  INTEREST  IN  STORE  WIDE  SALES 
AND  A  COMPLETE  EXPOSITION  OF  SALES 
PLANNING** 

Data  of  interest  to  sales  promotion  executives. 
Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

666— PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SALES  PROMO¬ 
TION  SUMMER  CONFERENCE,  JUNE  1934 

Price  $2.00.  To  members  $1.50. 

667—  RADIO  BROADCASTING  MANUAL  FOR 
RETAILERS 

The  radio  as  a  publicity  medium  for  retailers,  an 
appraisal  with  a  resume  of  experiences.  Price 
$2.50.  To  members  $1.50. 

66a-SALES  PROMOTION  RECOVERY  PROB¬ 
LEMS  IN  MAJOR  MERCHANDISE  DIVI¬ 
SIONS** 

Data  of  vital  interest  to  sales  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandise  executives,  March  1934.  Price  75  cents. 
To  members  25  cents. 

669—  THE  RETAILERS’  CALENDAR  AND  PRO¬ 
MOTIONAL  GUIDE,  1936 

An  indispensable  promotional  guide,  compact, 
concise  and  adaptable  to  the  present  day  system 
of  week-to-week  planning.  Price  $2.50.  To 
members  $1.20. 

Store  Operation  and  Service 

670—  CONSOLIDATED  AND  COOPERATIVE  DE¬ 
LIVERY** 

Prepared  jointly  by  the  Store  Management  and 
Retail  Delivery  Groups,  September  1931.  Price 
50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

671—  JOINT  MANAGEMENT  PROCEEDINGS 

Proceedings  of  Concurrent  Convention  of  Store 
Management  Group,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group  and  Retail  Delivery  Association,  held  in 
Chicago,  June  1934.  Includes  talks  and  discus¬ 
sions  presented  at  special  session  for  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  stores.  Price  $3.00.  To  members  $1.50. 

672—  OPERATING  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SMALL¬ 
ER  STOREf 

Proceedings  of  the  forum  session  on  smaller  store 
problems  held  during  the  21st  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Price  $2.00.  To  members  $1.00. 

673—  OPERATION  OF  POSTAL  SUBSTATIONS  IN 
DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES** 

An  analysis  of  the  experience  of  stores  in  pro¬ 
viding  postal  service  for  customers.  Price  $1.00. 
To  members  50  cents. 

674—  RESTAURANT  REPORT 

Analysis  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  de¬ 
partment  store  restaurants,  tearooms,  soda  foun¬ 
tains,  luncheonettes,  and  cafeterias.  Emphasizes 
practical  promotional  methods,  purchase  controls, 
accounting  procedure  and  training  programs. 
Price  $2.00.  To  members  $1.00. 


675—  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  WRAPPING  AND 
PACKING  SUPPLIES* 

A  detailed  report  based  upon  an  actual  field  sur¬ 
vey  of  department  and  specialty  stores.  Price 
$2.00.  To  members  $1.00. 

676—  SPECIAL  INCENTIVE  FOR  INCREASING 
PRODUCTION** 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  special  wage  in¬ 
centives  as  presented  at  the  22nd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

677—  STORE  MANAGERS’  NEWS  BULLETIN 

A  confidential  bulletin  to  group  members  only, 
presenting  news  items  on  store  operating  meth¬ 
ods,  systems,  promotions,  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  Issued  quarterly  to  subscribers  only  at  $1.00 
each  year. 

678—  THE  WORKROOM  MANUAL* 

Contains  layout  plans,  control  methods  and  oper¬ 
ating  forms,  and  discourses  in  specific  terms  the 
problems  of  organization  and  methods  commonly 
encountered  in  workroom  operation.  40  illustra¬ 
tions,  100  pages.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

679—  WAGE  METHODS  AND  SELLING  COSTS 

A  study  made  by  Dr.  Anne  Bezanson  and  Marion 
Hussey  of  the  Industrial  Research  Department, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Store  Mangaement  Group.  Presents  findings 
based  on  methods  of  compensation  of  sales  clerks 
in  four  major  departments  in  31  stores.  405 
pages,  200  tables  and  charts.  Published  May 
1930.  Price  $4.50. 

680—  WRAPPING  AND  PACKING  ECONOMIES* 

A  joint  study  by  the  Store  Management  and  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Groups  on  specific  savings  as  re¬ 
ported  by  member  stores.  Price  $1.00.  To  mem¬ 
bers  50  cents. 

The  Bulletin 

636— THE  BULLETIN 

Official  monthly  magazine  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Contains  editorials 
and  timely  articles  on  subjects  of  vital  interest 
to  all  retailers.  Has  editorial  departments  for 
controllers,  merchandise  managers,  store  mana¬ 
gers,  and  sales  promotion,  personnel,  display, 
credit,  traffic  and  delivery  executives.  The 
Bulletin  is  mailed  each  month  without  charge  to 
members  of  record  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  and  its 
associate  groups.  Additional  subscriptions  are 
available  to  executives  in  member  stores  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  printing  and  mailing.  Price 
per  year,  $3.00.  In  bulk  mailings  of  10  or  more 
to  the  same  address,  $2.00  each. 


*One  copy  mailed  free  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  at  date  of 
publication. 

♦*One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  members  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

tOne  copy  mailed  free  to  smaller  volume  member  stores  at 
date  of  publication. 
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626-635— BOUND  COPIES  OF  THE  BULLETIN 

Attractively  bound  and  conveniently  indexed  by 
^  subject  and  contributor.  Price  for  1926,  1927, 

'  1928,  1929f  1930,  1931,  1932,  1933,  1934  vol¬ 
umes,  $5.00  each.  1935  volume,  $5.50. 

Bulletin  Reprints 

637A— DEVELOPMENT  AND  ECONOMIC  JUSTI¬ 
FICATION  OF  THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  IN 
AMERICAN  TRADE  PRACTICE 
By  Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  President,  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Oc¬ 
tober  1933.  Free  to  members. 

637B— HAMMERING  OUR  WAY  INTO  PROS¬ 
PERITY 

Federal  Housing  Program  by  Saul  Cohn,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President,  City  Stores  Company,  Sep- 

‘  tember,  1935.  Free  to  members. 

637C— HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  PRICE  OF  MER¬ 
CHANDISE  DOWN 

3y  D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  former  President,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  June,  1931.  Free  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

637D— MERCHANDISE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
By  D.  F.  Kelly.  July,  1931.  Free  to  members. 

637E— RELATION  OF  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION 
TO  REAL  ESTATE  VALUES 
By  P.  A.  O’Connell,  President,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  and  former  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  January, 
1932.  Free  to  members. 


637F— RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  THE  N.R.A. 
By  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  May, 
1934.  Free  to  members. 

637G— THE  CORSET  SALESWOMAN’S  MANUAL 
By  Alice  Dowd.  Published  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
in  cooperation  with  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  October  1935.  An  invalu¬ 
able  aid  in  increasing  corset  sales.  Price  25  cents. 

637H— THE  FLOOR  COVERING  SALESMAN’S 
MANUAL 

By  Ralph  Richmond.  Published  by  the  N.R.D. 
G.A.  in  cooperation  with  The  Floor  Covering 
Advertising  Club.  March  1935.  64  pages  filled 
with  information  of  value  in  selling  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  Price  25  cents. 

6371— THE  MERCHANT  LOOKS  AT  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING 

By  D.  F.  Kelly.  July  1931.  Free  to  members. 

637J— THE  QUALITY  MOVEMENT  IN  MER¬ 
CHANDISE 

By  P.  A.  O’Connell.  April  1932.  Free  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

637K— THE  RETAILER— ALLY  OF  THE  CON¬ 
SUMER 

By  Channing  E.  Sweitzer.  October  1935.  Free 
to  members. 

637L— THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CREDIT  BUREAU 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY 
By  P.  A.  O’Connell.  December  1931.  Free  to 
members. 


It  Costs  So  Little 

To  Keep  Posted ! 

j 

Subscription  Blank 

THE  BULLETIN 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  snbscripUon  to  The  Bulletin  for  one  year  ....  Price  $3  00 

Send  to  . 

I  am  affiliated  with  the  retail  store  of  . 

in  the  canacitv  of  . 

The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  member  stores  and  their  executives  and  employees,  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  vital  to  retailers. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzes  John  W.  Hahn 

Managing  Director  Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
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How  Local  and  National 
Associations  Can  Cooperate 

{Continued  jrom  page  20) 

ties.  Physical  Disability,  Maternal  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Features. 

Bulletin  No.  2 — Detailed  explanation  of  the 
tax  levies  of  unemployment  insurance, 
showing  their  effect  on  operating  costs. 

Bulletin  No.  3 — Comparative  analysis  of  leg¬ 
islation  passed  by  eight  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  showing  the  relation  of 
basic  provisions  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Act. 

Bulletin  No.  A — The  problems  of  Social 
Security  Legislation  Administration. 

Bulletin  No.  5 — Official  answers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Board  to  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  your  National  Association  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  application  of  the  Federal  Act. 

Bulletin  No.  6— Analysis  of  the  minimum 
costs  of  principal  types  of  unemployment 
compensation  plans  over  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

Bulletin  No.  7 — Tax  on  Wages  of  Demon¬ 
strators. 

Bulletin  No.  8 — Summary  of  Origin  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Law — State  Laws  ap¬ 
proved  by  Federal  Social  Security  Board 
Federal  and  State  Regulations  Issue. 

Bulletin  No.  9 — Demonstrators  and  Changes 
in  Expense  Classification. 

Other  bulletins  on  Social  Security  Legislation,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  activities  of  the  Association  and  its 
committees,  will  he  issued  to  members  from  time  to 
time  just  as  soon  as  studies  are  completed  and  im¬ 
portant  and  official  information  is  available. 

A.  A.  A.  Refunds 

Right  now,  the  question  of  the  refunding  of  Pro¬ 
cessing  and  Floor  Taxes  levied  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States — is  commanding  the 
attention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Immediately  following  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  held  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  member 
stores  in  our  Offices;  and  that  very  day  we  dispatched 
a  special  bulletin  to  all  members  containing  eight  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  be  carried  out  immediately  by  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  event  that  they  wish  to  file  claim  for  refunds 
of  taxes  paid  by  them  under  this  Law. 

When — on  Monday  last — the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  on  the  Rice  Millers’  Case,  stating  that 
$200,000,000  in  taxes,  which  had  been  enjoined  by  the 
Courts,  should  be  returned  to  processors,  we  immedi¬ 
ately  dispatched  another  bulletin  to  our  members  con¬ 
taining  a  complete  list,  by  states,  of  all  manufacturers 
who  had  obtained  court  injunctions  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  their  Processing  Taxes;  the  date  of 
these  injunctions;  and  the  amount  ordered  impounded 
by  the  Courts. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  still  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  regarding  the  refund  of  these  taxes,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  retailers  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  refund  on  floor  stock  taxes  paid  either  under 
Section  16  of  the  original  act  in  1933,  or  secure  a  refund 
under  the  amendment  to  that  Section  in  1935  secured 
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by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  In  fact, 
they  may  be  able  to  secure  both. 

Even  during  these  busy  Convention  days,  this  p'rob- 
lem  is  receiving  close  attention  by  the  Association  in 
order  that  the  rights  of  members,  insofar  as  they  have 
been  affected  by  Processing  and  Floor  Taxes,  may  be 
adequately  protected.  *■ 

Passing  of  N.  R.  A. 

Since  I  last  addressed  this  Body,  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  has  been  stricken  from  our 
Statute  Books.  In  passing  may  I  say  just  a  few  words 
about  the  part  which  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  played  in  protecting  the  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  retailers  and  consumers  throupfnout  the  i)eriod 
that  that  Law  was  in  effect. 

I  am  going  to  say  without  hesitation  that  no  division 
of  American  business  gave  its  cooperation  and  supixjrt 
more  readily  and  loyally  to  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  the  former  National  Recovery  Administration  Pro¬ 
gram  than  did  the  department  stores  and  dry  goods 
craft  of  the  country.  In  the  summer  of  1933  they  were 
among  the  first,  in  company  with  other  divisions  of 
Retailing,  to  sulMuit  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  estab¬ 
lishing  minimum  wages,  maximum  working  hours,  the 
alxilition  of  child  labor,  the  abolishment  of  predator}^ 
and  destructive  price  cutting,  and  the  safe-guarding  of 
the  consumer  through  the  use  of  ethical  and  truthful 
advertising.  It  has  rightfully  been  said  that  the  General 
'Retail  Code  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
pur]iose  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  than 
perhaps  any  other  code  approved  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion. 

But,  as  retailers,  we  were  not  concerned  alone  with 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Retail  Code ; 
we  were  the  most  codified  group  of  American  business 
because  we  found  that  our  operations  and  the  cost  of 
our  merchandise  were  substantially  affected  by  the 
trade  practice  provisions  of  hundreds  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  groups  whose  products  were  sold  over  retail  count¬ 
ers.  While  naturally  interested  in  protecting  the  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  of  retailers,  we,  because  of  this  very  fact, 
were  also  concerned  with  protecting  the  American 
people  against  unwarranted  price  increases  which  many 
of  those  unsound  trade  practice  provisions  would  have 
made  inevitable. 

At  every  public  code  hearing  in  Washington,  where 
code  provisions  were  presented  which  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  unjustified  increased  cost  of  goods  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  was  found  present,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  this  Nation.  While  our  efforts  were  not  al¬ 
ways  successful,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  they 
were  so;  and  the  figure  will  never  be  known — because 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately  the 
amount  saved  by  the  American  people  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  retailers  working  through  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  opposing  uneconomic  aspects 
of  codes.  Since  the  Schechter  Decision,  nullifying  ob¬ 
ligatory  codes  of  fair  competition,  we  are  continuing 
our  efforts  to  protect  consumers  and  retailers  against 
agreements  and  voluntary  trade  practices  which  are 
contrary  to  the  Anti-Trust  Laws,  and  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  unduly  increasing  prices. 

Employee  Relations 

The  problems  of  employee  relations  deserve  the  at¬ 
tention  and  study  today  of  retailers  and  their  various 
national  and  local  associations.  Over  a  year  ago  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
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Association  established  a  Bureau  of  Employees’  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  facilities  of  which  are  at  all  times  at  the  dis- 
pwsal  of  member  stores, — in  order  that  members  rt^y 
have  the  best  advice  and  counsel  available  in  handling 
their  labor  problems  and  in  correcting  existing  weak¬ 
nesses  in  their  personnel  organization. 

Retailers  have  always  been  opposed  to  sweatshop 
conditions  of  labor.  Their  policy  has  always  been  that 
"the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire”  and  that  any  indus¬ 
try,  trade,  or  business  which  cannot  exist  except 
through  sweating  its  labor  is  not  entitled  to  a  place  in 
our  economic  structure.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  N.  R.  A.,  in  fact  in  1931,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  viewed  with  alarm  the  return  of 
sweat  shops  in  some  of  our  industries,  and  openly  con¬ 
demned  this  movement  as  being  opposed  to  the  welfare 
of  labor  and  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Additional  evidence  that  retailers  are  interested  in 
protecting  the  American  worker  from  the  inroads  of 
unsound  competitive  conditions  of  employment,  is  to 
be  had  in  the  opposition  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods 
in  open  markets.  We  have  always  supported  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  organized  labor,  women’s  clubs,  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  organizations,  in  protecting  the  workers  of  our 
private  industries  from  being  forced  to  compete  with 
the  labor  of  our  penal  institutions ;  and  we  have  sup¬ 
ported  such  measures  as  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  and 
the  Sumners-Ashurst  Act  in  Congress,  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  several  states  to  protect  their  workers  against 
the  importation  of  prison-made  goods  into  states  having 
statutes  forbidding  their  sale  in  open  markets.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions  should 
be  constructively  employed,  but  that  the  products  of 
their  workshops  should  be  limited  to  those  suitable  to 
use  in  governmental  institutions;  and  then  be  confined 
to  those  lines  which  present  a  minimum  of  competition 
with  private  industries. 

While  speaking  on  the  subject  of  labor,  retailers  gen¬ 
erally  regard  the  abolition  of  child  labor  as  one  of  the 
greatest  social  benefits  resulting  from  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration.  As-  retailers,  we  hope  that  the 
social  and  economic  problems  created  by  the  use  of 
child  labor  have  been  solved  once  and  for  all  by  the 
universal  condemnation  of  business  itself  to  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

Retailers  stand  for  working  hours  and  wages  which 
are  fair  and  equitable  to  employees  and  employers — 
not  only  their  own  employees — but  workers  generally — 
because  any  other  policy  is  uneconomic  and  undermines 
the  social  well  being  of  the  Nation. 

While  I  am  not  minimizing  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  merchandise  which  we  distribute  in  our 
retail  stores,  in  my  estimation  the  well  being  of  the 
workers  whom  we  employ,  is  far  more  important  to  the 
success  of  retailing  as  a  craft.  If  we  have  properly 
selected,  well-trained,  efficient  and  satisfied  employees, 
we  shall  inevitably  do  a  good  job  in  distributing  mer¬ 
chandise  to  satisfy  the  need  and  wants  of  the  public; 
and  we  shall  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
we  are  doing  our  full  share  in  promoting  better  em¬ 
ployee  relations — an  achievement  so  necessary  to  any 
system  of  permanent  economic  stability. 

Housing  Opportunities 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ask 
my  fellow  retail  secretaries— and  through  them — their 
members,  to  support  any  sound  and  practical  housing 


program  in  their  communities.  In  my  estimation,  a 
practical  and  constructive  housing  program  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  our  national  and  social  progress  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  adequately  solved  through  any  temporary  or 
emergency  building  program. 

This  fact  is  borne  out  in  a  Report  recently  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Recovery,  Inc.,  of  which  Saul  Cohn, 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  is  an  active  member. 
This  Report,  prepared  after  long  and  careful  study  of 
housing  conditions  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  in 
England  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent,  contains 
the  following  recommendations: — 

The  construction  of  750,000  homes  annu¬ 
ally  for  the  next  ten  years  at  costs  ranging 
from  $2,500  to  $6,000,  with  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  costing  not  more  than  $4,000,  including 
the  price  of  the  land. 

Creation  of  a  privately  financed,  large-scale 
building  industry  in  order  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  possible,  and  to  enable  homes  to  be  built 
at  a  price  the  average  wage  earner  can  afford. 

Development  of  labor  relations  so  that  labor 
may  receive  a  greater  annual  income. 

A  complete  readjustment  of  present  financ¬ 
ing  and  mortgage  methods. 

Drastic  amendments  of  present  antiquated 
state  and  municipal  laws  dealing  with  housing 
and  mortgages. 

Absolute  separation  of  the  program  from 
any  emergency  relief  plans. 

Coordination  of  all  government  home  fi¬ 
nance  units  under  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce;  and  the  practical  drama¬ 
tization  of  the  advantages  of  home  building 
and  ownership  in  order  to  make  the  public 
home  conscious. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  program  would  create 
employment  for  from  four  to  five  millions  of  our  un¬ 
employed  within  one  year,  and  would  result  in  better 
housing  conditions  and  higher  standards  of  living  for 
ten  million  families  during  the  next  decade. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  those  who  believe  that 
no  better  proposal  has  thus  far  been  advanced  to  re¬ 
store  national  economic  stability  than  a  long  range 
building  program  along  the  lines  just  outlined. 

I  repeat  again  that  such  a  program,  if  soundly  con¬ 
ducted,  would  be  the  greatest  single  factor  in  creating 
gainful  employment;  in  solving  our  relief  problems 
now  being  financed  at  terrific  cost  to  taxpayers;  in 
stimulating  not  only  construction  material  industries 
but  consumer  goods  industries  as  well ;  and  in  correct¬ 
ing  many  of  our  social  abuses  through  the  wiping  out 
of  slum  areas  and  the  creation  of  better  standards  of 
living  for  the  average  American  wage  earner. 

In  keeping  with  these  facts,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  its 
meeting  on  October  2nd  last,  declared  that  "Merchants 
have  an  interest  in  the  re-housing  of  America  in  that 
it  may  be  done  by  private  initiative  and  result  in  the 
erection  of  small  homes  under  some  standardized  sys¬ 
tem  of  construction,  with  freedom  of  architectural  de¬ 
sign.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the  Association  that 
these  homes  should  be  sold  to  persons  soundly  able  to 
buy  on  such  terms  of  mortgage  financing  as  will  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  home  because  of  inability  to  refinance 
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at  maturity,  and  with  a  financing  cost  that  will  be  with¬ 
in  the  financial  reach  of  this  type  of  buyer.” 

I  regard  a  sound  national  housing  program  to  be  of 
such  important  economic  and  social  benefit  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  its  people,  that  I  hope  that  out  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
there  will  emanate  a  housing  program  which  will  be 
subscribed  to  by  all  retailers  and  other  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  early  restoration  of  our  national  stability. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  are  other  public  affairs  in  which  merchants 
and  their  associations  must  be  interested,  such  as  the 
problems  of  balancing  our  public  budgets;  the  bonus; 
the  monetary  system;  the  future  of  our  relief  pro¬ 
grams  ;  governmental  competition  with  private  busi¬ 
ness;  further  governmental  regulation  of  business,  and 
attempts  which  may  be  made  to  enact  laws  governing 
employment  of  labor  to  the  end  that  a  shorter  work 
week  may  thereby  be  created ;  but  time  does  not  permit 
of  a  consideration  of  these  subjects  at  this  time. 

Research  Activities. 

Surely,  there  is  no  dearth  of  problems  confronting 
retailers  today,  and  challenging  the  resources  and 
facilities  of  their  local,  state  and  national  associations. 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  through  haphazard 
thinking  and  resulting  loose  statements  not  based  upon 
accurate  facts. 

A  major  part  of  the  program  of  any  organization  , 
working  in  the  field  of  distribution,  must  necessarily 
be  devoted  to  sound  and  constructive  research — the 
findings  of  which  are  capable  of  practical  application 
to  the  problems  at  hand. 

On  July  22,  1928, — a  week  after  I  assumed  the 
Office  of  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association — I  was  quoted  in  The  New 
York  Times  as  follows: 

“One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  last 
few  years  has  been  the  tremendous  growth  in 
the  attention  given  to  the  development  of 
more  scientific  methods  of  retailing  through 
research  and  comparative  statistics.  This  de¬ 
velopment  is  truly  significant  of  the  times — 
it  springs. from  recognition  of  the  need  for 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  retail  processes 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  department 
store  business,  and  to  insure  that  future  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  on  a  really  scientific  basis. 

“This  Association  may  be  said  to  be  a 
pioneer  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  since  its 
initial  studies  revealed  their  great  worth  to  re¬ 
tailers,  the  field  of  research  has  constantly 
broadened.  Today  there  are  many  agencies 
which  are  conducting  research  of  one  kind  or 
another  into  the  fundamentals  of  Retailing, 
Included  are  trade  bodies,  universities,  banks, 
the  Government,  and  others. 

“The  underlying  aim  of  all  these  activities 
is  undoubtedly  fundamentally  sound.  But  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  studies  be 
coordinated  so  that  they  do  not  overlap  and 
cause  needless  duplication,  that  the  conclu¬ 
sions  derived  be  practical  and  on  a  sufficiently 
wide  gathering  of  data,  and  that  no  unneces¬ 
sary  burden  in  the  furnishing  of  the  data  be 
placed  on  retailers  who  are  asked  to  supply 
the  information. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  National  Retail 


Dry  Goods  Association  should  function  to 
this  end.  It  will  be  glad  to  exert  its  influence 
in  the  development  of  the  program  needed 
and  give  its  advice  and  support  in  the  greater 
coordination  of  the  various  research  efforts 
being  put  forth. 

“To  a  considerable  extent  the  research  now 
being  conducted  by  a  number  of  other  agen¬ 
cies  is  already  being  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  eight  groups  now  affiliated  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  is  cooperating  with  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Division,  headed  by  Gordon 
Creighton,  in  a  study  of  mark-downs.  Group 
buying  organizations.  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
and  other  bodies  are  also  cooperating.  The 
University  of  Pittsburgh  is  joining  with  the 
Store  Managers’  Group  of  the  Association  in 
a  time  study  as  applied  to  personnel. 

“It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  Har¬ 
vard  Study  on  Operating  Expenses  of  De¬ 
partment  Stores  has  been  carried  out  with  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  Association. 

“It  goes  without  saying,  I  think,  that  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Association  group  in  the 
field  in  which  research  is  being  done  will  re¬ 
sult  in  far  more  effective  work  than  can  be 
done  without  the  aid  of  the  Association.  Re¬ 
search  must  be  properly  organized,  financed, 
coordinated  and  then  backed  up  by  practical 
application  if  it  is  going  to  cope  fully  with 
the  economic  forces  of  today.” 

What  I  said  in  this  public  statement  at  that  time  is 
equally  true  today  almost  eight  years  later;  and  I  can 
truthfully  and  conscientiously  say  that  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  during  that  interim  has 
made  every  effort  to  live  up  to  the  aims  and  objectives 
outlined  by  me  in  the  summer  of  1928. 

We  have  always  been  ready  and  willing — and  we 
are  ready  and  willing  today — ^to  work  with  all  retail 
associations,  manufacturers’  organizations,  govern¬ 
mental  bureaus,  colleges  and  universities,  economic 
foundations,  and  consumer  groups  which  are  interested 
in  the  problems  of  distribution  and  which  are  prepared 
and  equipped  to  carry  on  their  work  in  a  manner  which 
will  result  in  constructive  contributions  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Retailing. 

There  have  been  obstacles,  and  there  have  been 
handicaps  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  aims  and  objec¬ 
tives,  but  I  suppose  obstacles  and  handicaps  are  to  be 
found  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  One  of  our 
greatest  obstacles,  and  I  presume  it  is  an  obstacle  which 
confronts  all  retail  secretaries,  has  been  that  of  ade¬ 
quately  financing  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  work 
which  we  would  like  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
financial  problem  has  been  so  acute  that  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  raise  substantial  revenue  through  other 
than  membership  dues,  such  as  the  sales  of  services. 

But  we  face  the  problems  of  the  future  with  courage 
and  confidence,  knowing  full  well  that  the  thousands 
of  progressive  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
local  and  state  secretaries  recognize  the  need  for  co¬ 
ordinated.  intelligent,  and  cooperative  effort,  if  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  confronting  Retailing  and 
business  generally  today  are  to  be  solved  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  manner. 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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Fashions 


Fashion  News 

(Continued  from  page  123) 

first  in  favor.  This  is  followed  by  kolinskys  and  mar¬ 
tens.  For  capelets  and  stoles,  the  flat  furs  lead,  sum¬ 
mer  ermines,  broadtail,  chinchilla  lapin,  squirrel  and 
monkey  fur  being  sponsored,  while  galyak  and  lamb 
prove  sound  favorites. 

Millinery 

Violets,  tulips,  jasmine,  gardenias,  forget-me-nots, 
pansies  and  red  glowing  carnations  decorate  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  spring  hats  seen  in  many  a  season.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  close  second  and  often  in  charming  combina¬ 
tion  with  flowers,  the  veil  has  become  an  almost  impera¬ 
tive  requisite.  Flared  wide  and  fancy  meshed,  pin,  coin 
or  confetti  dotted  in  colorful  profusion,  they  fill  milli¬ 
nery  windows  and  lure  women  to  dreams  of  fresh  con¬ 
quests  to  be  won. 

Shapes  are  youthful  in  all  types.  Sailors  with  shallow 
crowns  and  flat  narrow  brims,  derbies  with  side  rolled 
brims  resembling  the  Abbe’s  dignified  topper,  bely  their 
masculine  origin  wdth  an  innocent  touch  of  arbutus, 
carnations  or  other  demure  posies,  modestly  sheathed 
in  diaphanous  veils  that  flaunt  ethereal  bows  and  loops 
to  the  four  winds.  Neck  bands  or  bouttonieres  to 
match  complete  the  effect. 

Various  straws  of  charming  texture  and  pliant 
weaves  lend  their  novelty  to  the  present  scene.  The 
manipulated  theme  continues  in  many  delightful  ver¬ 
sions  combining  straws  with  fabrics.  To  some  opinions, 
fabrics  seem  to  lead — their  easy  pliancy  may  be  the 
real  reason.  With  all  this,  the  new  plaited  straws,  syn¬ 


How  Local  and  National 
Associations  Can  Cooperate 

(Continued  from  page  139) 

In  closing,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  Retail  Secretaries  of  the 
country  for  the  splendid  cooperation  which  they  have 
given  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
during  the  past  year,  and  during  the  past  many  years ; 
and  I  want  to  repeat  again  that  it  shall  be  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  the  National  Association  to  work  with 
the  Retail  Secretaries  to  the  end  that  the  legitimate 
rights  of  retailers  may  be  safe-guarded  and  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumer  may  be  served. 

I  want  to  congratulate  your  Officers  and  Directors 
on  the  splendid  program  which  your  Organization  has 
prepared  for  this  Meeting,  and  to  invite  all  Secretaries 
to  the  sessions  and  deliberations  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  To  the  members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Secretaries,  we  are  holding  an  “Open 
House’’  this  week  in  this  Hotel;  we  shall  be  happy  to 
have  you  as  our  guests.  Your  problems  are  our  prob¬ 
lems,  for  “national  problems  are  only  community  prob¬ 
lems  multiplied.” 


thetics,  toyos  and  bakus,  are  obviously  well  liked  and 
holding  real  interest. 

Reboux  continues  to  favor  visors,  and  cut-away 
crowns,  with  some  visors  turned  up  or  off  the  face. 
Many  white  hats  are  shown  with  color  contrasts  to 
harmonize  with  accessory  detail  or  print  of  the  basic 
costume. 

Plain  or  lacquered  satin  or  satins  combined  with 
cravat  silks,  stitchings,  or  narrow  soutache  trimmings 
make  another  attractive  group.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
trim  many  saucy  turbans.  Velvet  bows,  ribbons  and 
veilings  improve  delightfunlly  the  pill  boxes  they  adorn. 

Tailored  touches  emphasized  by  wool  pompons, 
pique  cuffs  and  square  blocked  crowns  are  good  types 
for  travel  and  sports  apparel.  Chinese  berets  in  pagoda 
styles  are  youthful  on  curled  heads,  while  spaghetti 
brims,  snoods,  Juliet  caps  and  berets  of  every  inspira¬ 
tion  add  more  color,  variety  and  individuality  to  this 
spring’s  millinery  picture  than  has  been  seen  in  a  long 
time. 

Moods  and  tempers  can  find  expression  in  any  tempo 
desired.  Women  may  wear  what  they  like  as  they  like 
it,  and  as  it  becomes  them. 

Nechwear  is  in  its  heyday  .  .  .  gilets  belong  to  suits 
and  add  variety,  zest,  and  style  to  the  simplest  frock. 
Nosegays  are  here  too,  an  essential  touch  of  brightness. 

Belts  are  co-ordinated  with  neckwear  and  an  unusu¬ 
ally  strong  effort  in  color  co-ordination  permeates  the 
glove  and  bag  industries  also. 

Bags  are  of  every  conceivable  fabric — embroideries, 
prints,  headings  in  delightful  dainty  motifs — wood  beads 
for  sports  and  in  composition  for  practical  wear  with 
white.  Well  tailored  and  styled,  some  are  round, 
square,  triangle  and  basket  shape.  Harmonizing  color 
combinations,  roomy  pockets  and  zipper  fasteners  add 
to  their  practical  use.  In  leathers  they  are  shown  in 
patent  leather,  luggage  tan  pigskins,  alligator  and  other 
composition  fabrics. 

Gloves  in  pigskins,  kidskins,  doeskins  and  fabrics  in¬ 
terpret  all  the  newest  shades  seen  in  the  fabric  mart, 
and  are  highly  styled  with  attractive  details,  trims,  but¬ 
tons  and  lacings. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

STORE  MANAGER  —  Married  man 
of  45  with  eighteen  years  successful  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Store  Executive  is  open  for 
a  position  where  knowledge  and  con¬ 
scientious  work  is  wanted.  Is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  branches  of  Manage¬ 
ment  including  Personnel  having  been 
connected  with  Specialty  and  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
with  from  two  million  to  twenty  million 
dollar  volume.  Best  of  references.  B-3-36. 

BUYER — Junior  and  Misses  Ready-to- 
Wear.  Fifteen  years  successful  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeks  opportunity  in  medium  size 
store.  Knows  style,  merchandise  and 
market  resources.  B-4-36. 
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MANY  STYLES 


MANY  USES 


BURROUGHS 

CASH  REGISTERING  MACHINES 


Greater  Protection  •  New  Advantages  •  Low  Prices 


Burroughs  now  offers  a  line  of  cash  registering 
machines  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  cash 
handling  jobs  in  department  stores.  These  modern 
machines  incorporate  many  important  new  features 
and  developments  .  .  .  they  are  smart  in  appearance 
. . .  fast  and  easy  to  operate . . .  compact  in  size  . . .  and 
surprisingly  low  in  price. 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  jobs  to  which  Bur¬ 
roughs  cash  registering  equipment  brings  greater 
speed,  simplicity  and  economy; 


•  REGISTERING  CASH 

•  'LAY-AWAY^  RECORDS 

•  INSTALLMENT  RECORDS 

•  'PAY  BILL'  WINDOW  OPERATION 

•  CERTIFICATION  OF  SALES  TICKETS 


For  complete  information  about  any  Burroughs  cash 
registering  equipment  and  its  application  to  your 
particular  requirements,  telephone  the  local  Bur¬ 
roughs  office.  A  demonstration  can  be  quickly 
arranged,  without  obligation  on  your  part.  Or,  if 
more  convenient,  write  direct  for  illustrated  literature. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


BILUNG  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES  ,  CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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THE  QUORUM 

A  Forum  for  Retail  Secretaries 


Vice-Presidents ;  Paul  R.  Ladd, 
Manager,  Retail  Trade  Board, 
Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  George  Flanni- 
gan.  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Denver,  Colo. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Sadie  Hart¬ 
man,  Secretary,  Associated  Retail¬ 
ers  of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Directors:  H.  Harmon  Brooks, 
Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
James  H.  Greene,  Secretary,  Retail 
Merchants  Association  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  1915  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  W.  C.  Slotsky,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Associated  Retailers,  Com¬ 
merce  Bldg.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Shaw,  Secretary,  Mer¬ 
chants  &  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  400  Star  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


IHE  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
is  to  be  con- 


tail  Secretaries 

gratulated  on  the  successful 
Convention  held  during  the  week  of 
January  20th-24th  simultaneously 
with  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

It  seems  to  this  department  that 
the  secretaries’  program  was  unus¬ 
ually  interesting  this  year,  including 
subjects  of  broad  general  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  retailing,  as  well  as 
topics  directly  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  local  retail  secretar¬ 
ies.  The  Question  and  Answer  Box 
Session  was  especially  interesting 
and  developed  valuable  discussion  of 
pressing  problems  of  mutual  interest 
to  retail  secretaries. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  we 
regret  that  we  are  able  to  report 
comparatively  little  of  the  secretar¬ 
ies’  program  in  this  issue.  In  view 
of  the  timeliness  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  general  interest 
manifested  in  them,  we  are  pleased 
to  call  the  secretaries’  attention, 
however,  to  the  address  by  Channing 
E.  Sweitzer  delivered  at  the  Secre¬ 
taries’  Convention — “How  Local 
and  National  Associations  Can  Co¬ 
operate,’’  which  we  publish  in  full 
in  this  is.sue. 

In  the  March  issue  we  plan  to  dis¬ 
cuss  further  the  secretaries’  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  subjects  discussed  by 
the  various  speakers,  among  whom 
were:  Colonel  C.  O.  Sherrill.  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Retail  Federation. 

Washington,  D.  C. ;  Paul  R.  Ladd. 

Manager,  Retail  Trade  Board,  Manges,  New  York  City 
Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Providence,  R.  I. ;  Dr.  Paul  H.  Ny- 
strom.  President,  Limited  Price  Va¬ 
riety  Stores  Association,  Inc..  New 
York  City;  C.  R.  Dooley.  Manager, 

Industrial  Relations,  Socony-Vac- 
uum  Oil  Co.,  New  York  Citv ; 

Charles  E.  Boyd.  Secretary,  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  Detroit  and 


We  note  that  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  is  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  charging  interest  on  past  due 
accounts.  Several  meetings,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  have  been  held  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  Lynchburg  before  the  Credit 
Group.  At  the  last  meeting  it  was 
decided  before  action  was  taken  to 
consider  the  subject  at  group  meet¬ 
ings,  including  department  stores, 
furniture  stores,  clothiers,  jewelers, 
hardware  and  any  line  which  might 
be  interested  in  the  interest  or  carry¬ 
ing  charge  idea. 


Charles  E.  Boyd 

Newly  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 


On  the  question  of  sales  tax  in 
Virginia,  a  recent  bulletin  from  the 
Retail  Merchants  .Association  of 
Lynchburg  states  that  it  “appears 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  and  State  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  have  met  with 
success  in  not  having  any  bills  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  General  Assembly  to 
place  a  sales  tax  in  Virginia.’’ 

In  other  states  where  a  sales  tax 
is  now  being  considered,  this  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  of  interest. 

John  W.  Hahn. 


Elections 

Outstanding  among  the  activities 
of  the  secretaries,  the  election  of  new 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  as 
follows : 

President :  Charles  E.  Boyd.  Sec¬ 
retary.  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion.  Detroit.  Alich. 
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